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WHAT THE YEARS BRING. _ 





BY J. H. 





Two sunny-haired and clear-voiced children stood 
Among the flowers all careless; sunshine played 
About their golden heads; and in the wood 
The birds rejoiced, and pleasant music made, 
Ah ! Life's fresh morning is so gay and sweet, 
They cared not for the flowers beneath their feet, 


A youth and maiden in the summer noon 
Wandered, and looked into each other's eyes, 
And thought that Love was such a priceless boon, 
That having it, no little cloud could rise 
Upon their sky—so radiant, when we love, 
Grows earth around us, and the sky above. 


Two happy lives, close welded into one; 

Bright children playing round them, and the light 
Of Love and Home, I'ke to the blessed sun 

Shining about them, while the calm years’ flight 
Bring only happiness, tor Home and Love 
Are dear as heaven and the saints above. 


One widowed heart, whose life-pulse beats alone; 
Children all fatherless, and hope all fled. 
What matter that she makes such bitter moan, 
Or shrouds in fruitiess woe her golden head ? 
The world goes by, all careless of her woe; 
Cold world, which ever treats our sorrows 60 | 


A grove, where tender maidens come to weep, 

‘* Bringing fresh gariands, when the old are dead. 

What matters it? Their love breaks not the sleep 
Of the quiet ears which (hear no more their tread. 

Such are our little lives; but heaven is ours, 

When faded are our hopes, our loves and flowers. 


BARBARA GRAHAM. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘TWICE MARRIED,”’ 
‘‘MABEL MAY,”’ ETC. 











CHAPTER II.—[(conrrxvuzp. } 
ELENA,” said he, ‘‘do you remember 
that Violet was entirely bent on that 
ttle blonde, in her new scheme of adopting 
a child? Do you know that I was very glad 
she did so?” 

“Why if you admire the other ?’”’ 

“Because it would hardly look decorous 
to marry one's sister’s adopted daughter,”’ 
he replied ; “‘and I thought you and I could 
manage a better system for that charming 
little creature, than poor Violet's train- 
ing.”’ 

‘Sidney, are you mad ?”’ said Mrs, Cowan. 
“Do you suppose I could be froubled with 
a child like that, and not my own? To have 
all the care and annoyance of educating and 
bringing out a girl, with uo earthly reason 
whatever? You really must excuse me.’’ 

“My dear Helena,"’ said he, “I think 
nothing of the kind ; nor doI wish anything 
80 troublesome or unreasonable. 

“I would only entreat your aidin my 
plans where female co-vperation is indis- 
pensable, with as little plague to you as may 
be. : 

“My plan is simply this : I am convinced 
that the child is of gentle blood, which I 
grant is indispensable to my wite. 

“If I find I am right, I shall then really, 
while I shall ask you to do itostensibly, un- 
dertake the whole expense of her education 
in the style that is befitting for my future 
wife, till she is of an age to be brought, first 
to your home, and then to the altar as my 
bride. 

“And what I propose is this: if you will 
select a suitable person to have the entire 
charge of the child, under your superinten- 
dence, or rather surveillance, from time to 
time, with carte blanche for all necessary 
disbursements, I will myself of course 
keep in the background, till the right time 
comes, and then appear to claim her. Thus 
the sole trouble you would have would be 
Occasional visits to my ward and her gover- 
ness, and perhaps a few days’ hospitality 
ae that you and I also might 
judge better of her progress and promise. 
What say you to this ?”’ 

“And is she to be kept in ignorance of 


her future destiny ?” inquired Mrs. Cowan. 

“Searcely,” he replied; ‘et least, not 
anaote And if wel] managed, I fancy 
ae On SER ens Coe eee 


such a prospect will tolerably ensure the 
love and willing consent of the girl to my 
plans.”’ 

“It is a dangerous experiment,” said Mrs. 
Cowan, dubiously, “and one that has been 
more than onoe tried, and faiied.”’ 

“T know it,” said Sidney, “and I do not 
pretend to the merit of originality.”’ 

“And why should it succeed you with more 
than others?” she asked. “Remember, the 
ehild cannot be more than eight years old. 
You are——”’ 

“Twenty-nine,’’ interrupted Sidney; “and 
when she is marriageable I shall not be 
forty. 

“I understand what you mean. But, 
Helena, you and I are sufficiently oexper- 
ieneed in the world, and far enough past 
the vanities and self-deceptions of tyros, to 
talk frankly and sensibly even of that deli- 
cate subject—age. 

“‘Now, I allow, a splendid girl of nineteen 
as Claudy will inevitably become under 
proper influence, will scarcely bestow a 
thought on a man whom she would call ab- 
solutely old. 

“But it will be very different under this 
plan, and under such circumstances as 
Claudy’s. 

“T would have her taught, firstly, to be- 
lieve she is only being prepared for a 
superier position than she could hope 
for in that charity school, and yet that she 
will probably have to support herself. 

‘Next, I come in ; and you will confess I 
ain rather of a style to preserve well even 
to that formidable age. 

“I offer her wealth, station,flove, prestige 
—all that a proud girl can wish—and proud 
she is even at her early age, if those eyes 
speak truth. 

“Don't you see that she will look on me 
asadeliverer from a fate she will detest 
more and more, as she learns what luxury 
and gaiety really are?”’ 

“True she may accept you, but what 
then?” said Mrs. Cowan. ‘The lovely 


r young wife ofthe sober Mr. Ashley may 


be the centre of rather too idolizing a circle 
to be pleasant or safe for her husband.’ 

“I will take care of that’’ said Sidney, 
haughtily. 

“If kindness, devotion, indulgence, 
won’t do, I know how to be inaster, even of 
a beantiful, passionate yirl. 

“Do not fear for me, Helena, but only tell 
me whether you will undertake your part 
of the business.” 

The lady still hesitated, 
not speak a refusal. 

‘‘Helena, think—think of the past—think 
how much I have suffered,’’ he continued, 
in a voice of unwonfed emotion, “and then 
say whether you will refuse what is the 
only chance of making amends for the 

6°” 

“Dear Sidney,” she replied, softened by 
the unusual agitation ofthat world-hardened 
nature, “if I could be sure—if 1 could but 
be once convinced that it would be for your 
happiness———”’ 

“Helena, at least it’s a chance,’’ said he; 
‘4t issome hope—some excitement—afer 
the dull, unvaried coldness—the seared, 
worldly indifference to all and every pleas- 
ure and friendship; or anything that can 
make life other than a dull, selfish bitter 
experience. 

“Jt is too late for me to know the best, the 
noblest happiness of life. Ican never be 
anything but a selfish, useless waif in the 
wortd, if I cannot find some one object to 
look jorward to—something less dull and 
dreary than a lonely unloved, despised old 

? 
Teanaens, 1 do not know you this morn- 
ing !”" she exclaimed. 

“I do not know myself,” he replied. “I 
even scorn my own weakness in thus con- 
fessing ali the bollowness of what the world 
thinks my indifference and superwrity to 


though she did 





common follies and common afiections. 








But you . will keep my aceret, and when we 
have once settled this matter we will try 
and forget that you ever saw moisture in 
Sidney Ashley's eyes." 

“Ah, Sidney,” said Mra. Cowan, with a 
sad smile, “it is not genuine, or you ought 
not to be ashamed of such a touch of human- 
ity. However, if wereally find that this 
girl’s birth and antecedents will not dis- 
grace you, I will think over the best mode 
of carrying out your scheines. But, Sidney, 
did you notice that other girl—I mean the 
plain one?” 

“The one who blazed up when Violet 
called her ugly ?’’ said Sidney. 

“Yes,’"’ replied Mrs. Cowan; “what did 
you think of her?’’ 

“That I should be sorry to attempt my 
training scheme with such a premature 
damsel,’’ said Sidney. ‘There was no com- 
mon character in the face, plain as it is.’’ 

“That child,’’ anid Mrs. Cowan, “if she 
were as well brought up as you propose 
doing for your dark little love, would make 
a splendid woman, Sidney, which neither 
of the beautiful little creatures whom you 
admire so much would touch in fascination.” 

“Well, Helena, I confess you are no bad 
judge,” returned Sidney; “but I have a 
masculine weakness for beauty, and I have 
seldom seen two more perfect infantine 
specimens than my future ward and Violet's 
adopted daughter. It is a pity a man can- 
not have two wives. I'd marry them for a 
variety—tears and water; no vad mixture 
for a Sybarite like myself.’’ 

‘Takeo care, Sidney, or I shall retract my 
promise,’’ said Mrs. Cowan. 

“My dear Helena, you are two wise to 
mistake jest for earnest,’’ said Sidney, ‘“‘and 
80 I will now bid you good-bye, and leave 
you toyour repose and your rehast of 
gossip.’’ 

Mrs. Cowan held out her hand, but the 
young man bent down and kissed her still 
fair, round cheek—a liberty which few wo- 
men at her age resent from a young and 
handsome relation like Sidney Ashley. 

+. * * o 7 2 

The arrangements for the adoption of Li!- 
lian Graham were fully completed, and 
Lady Joddrell went again to the asylum to 
claim her ‘‘jewel,’’ as she called her new 
plaything. 

“You need nottake any trouble about 
her clothes, Mrs. Fenton,’ said the triuim- 
phant beauty. 

“Of course, nothing that she has worn 
here can be of the least use to Lillian in her 
new position ; but get the parting over as 
soon as possible, for I hate all this trouble 
and fuss.” 

“One moment, Violet,’ sald Mra, Cowan 
quietly; “I have some business as well as 
yourseli with Mrs. Fenton. I want to know 
asmething of the history of these pretty or- 
phans; I mean of your beautiful smiling 





little pet and of Claudy. Will you oblige 
me, Mra. Fenton, with any particulars you 
can as to Gbeir births and the circuinstances 
that drove them to this asylum?” 

“Wiiiingiy, madam,” replied the good 
woman, who had more confidence in the 
quiet, sensibie-looking Helena Cowan, than 
in the voiatile, capricious Lady Joddreil. 
‘Barbara and Li.iian Graham are, I have 
peen told, orphans of a gentieman who died 
very sucdocnly, and left histwo little girls 
and thoir mother almost destitute. The 
widow lived just long enough to exhaust 
the small sum he iett, except what served | 
to buy the two orphans a presentation tothe | 
asylum. Poor it.c things! it wasaterribie | 
change to them, for they had been brought | 
up as tender.y as any gentieman’s chil- 
dren.”’ 

“And Claudy, what of her?”’ asked the 
lady. 

“Her story is rather a strange one, mad- 
am,” replied the matron. 

“p<. Sabine, I was informed, wasa gentle- 





man of vory old family, who had married 
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an Italian lady, but the marriage was a very 
unhappy one; and when, by the death of 
both her parents, their only child was left 
an orphan, an old servant of their bouse 
placed her here with a certain sum for her 
maintenance, and said she would claim her 
again at the end of the period when by our 
rules, she must leave the aayluin.” 

“And where is this woman now?" asked 
Mrs. Cowan. 

“Deed, or gone abroad, madam, as I have 
every reason to believe, as she has not 
appeared here for more than a year,” was 
the reply. 

“Thank you Mrs. Fenton, I will not de- 
tain you any longer,"’ said the lady ; and the 
matron withdrew. 

“Are you going to imitate my example, 
Helena, after laughing at me so unmerol- 
fully ?’’ asked Lady Joddrell, smilingly. 

“Not exactly, Violet,”’ was the reply. “If 
I undertake the little Italian, it will be in a 
very different style from your plan for Lil- 
lian. 

“I am rather inclined to give her a better 
chance for a ladylike living than she would 
have as an upper servant. 

“But I have determined on nothing yet. 
Most certainly she will not be brought up 
in my house, nor be taught to fancy herself 
iny daughter,”’ she added, with a significant 
nod. 

“Ah! you were always so oool in your 
ways, Helena,” said Laay Joddrell, mar 
tically. 

“I never could do anything by halves; 
and if I am to take the trouble of a child, it 
shall not be for nothing. 

“Bat I hope they will not be long, or I 
shall think almost the penance too great for 
the pleasure.”’ 

Did poor Barbarathink those few brief 
moments aught but a fleeting breath—a 
flash of departing sunshine, gone ere it was 
well felt or prized—as she nat on the adge of 
the blue-curtained bed, and drew her little 
idol close to her heard and kissed the beau- 
tiful face, and smoothed the golden curls, 
and looked into the bright blue eyes with 
an unnatural calmness, though as the little 
creaturo returned her kisses, she felt as if 
rude hands were tearing her heart through? 
But sho knew she must give her up; there 
was no effort in her power which could 
avail to keep her treasure, and that brave 
spirit nerved itself for the trial. Not a tear 
dimmed her eye; not a sob broke from her 
colorless lips. 

“Lily, my own little sister,” she said, 
‘‘you inust not ery any more. Let ime wach 
your face; you will make your head aone if 
you cry so.” 

“Oh, Barbara,’’ she sobbed, ‘‘I don't want 
to go away from you.”’ 

“My darling, I know you don’t,” said 
Barbara; ‘‘but you will have a great many 
things to make you happy, and I shall come 
to see you as often as I can. I can’t bear 
to have you go; but I cannot help it, so be 
so good that the lady will love you.’’ 

“But to-night, when I go to bed, you will 
not be there when I say my prayers,” re- 
turned Lillian. “Ob, Barbara!” she sobbed 
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| again; ‘why can’t you go?”’ 


“They do not want me, iny darling,” sho 
replied ; “but you can kneel down and may 
your prayers, and God will hear you the 
same as if you were with me, and I will 
ask Him to love you all the more, and take 
care of you. And you will not forget me, 
Aly; you will always love me, won't 
you?” she asked ; and a deep, terrible gasp 
came from her over-burdened heart. 

“Oh, sister, sister, I will not go,’’ cried 


| Lillian, and the little creature struggled in 


her sister's arms as if to escape. 

“My pet, I was wrong,” said Barbara. 
“Lily, dear,” she added, “if you will not 
make ine unhappy, you will go quietly. I 
know you will be happy alter the first few 
days; it will be more like bome than this, 
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“THE SATURDAY EVENING POST’ 
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ery that wellnigh overcaine ber resolution 
to curb back her terrible grief. 

She drow near to Mra. Cowan, as If with 
an Instinctive fecling that there was more 
hope that her — inight be better com- 
prebended by that lady than by her sister's 
protect ress. 

“Ob, inadamn!"’ she said, in an implorin 
tone, “inay I see iny sister sometimes 7 an 
will you all bo good and kind to her? She 
is so tender #0 unused to harshness, that it 
would break her heart if she were not to see 
me."’ 

“Violet,"’ said Mra. Cowan, looking at her 
niece with a significint glanoe, “I may, I 
ain sure, proinise for you, that you will 
comply with this little i rl's request.” 

“Certainly,”’ she replied, in atone which 
chilled poor Barbara's heart. 

Barbara, however, suppressed a groan of 
agony, and straining the loved one to her 
oe ees her lips to Lily's. “God bless 
mi if © sistor,’’ she sald, “my darling—my 


She saw the matron put the child in the 
servant's arins, and saw the little face look- 
lng appealingly from the carriage-window 
as they drove off. 

Then she went upto the dormitory and 
seated herself on Lily's vacant bed. The 
child never know bow the hours on 
that wretched afternoon, but sat with her 
face buried in her hands, until the light 
flashed into the darkened chuinber, and the 
kind voice of the matron fell on her ear. 

**Barbara,’’ sho said, ‘will you have some 
supper, iny dear? I will bring itupto you 
here, if you like—only do eat some." 

“No, thank you,” she replied; “I cannot 
eat, it would choke me.” 

“My poor, poor child!" said the kind wo- 
man. “I would have saved you this trial 
bad it been ja my power; but after such an 
offer had been made and decided on by the 
directors, 1 could not venture to interfere. 
I ain sure they were sorry w separate you 
and Lily; but still, perhaps, it would hardly 
have been right t refuse such a prospect for 
the darling. And indeed, my love, Lily 
was hardly fit to battle with the world; only 
I wish you could have gono also.” 

Barbara's dark grey eyes flashed out of 
their sud depths for a moment, as she re- 

lied: “I would not have gone, Mra. Fen- 

n." 

“Why not, my child? Lady Joddrell is 
very wealthy, and her husband, who is 
much older than herse:f, lets her do as sho 
pleases. I only wish both my dear children 
were provided for," said Mrs. Fenton. 

“Dear ma'am, you are very kind,” said 
Barbara, ‘but can work. I shall not 
mind work; but I oaunot bear parting with 
Lily.” 

“But it is for her good, ny dear,”’ said the 
matron; “and who knows but something 
might turn up for you, too, to kee ou 
anore In your own station than I can ¢ of” 

“Ah,” suid Barbara, her pale face lighten- 
ing a little, “if Loould only learn enough 
to bea (epee or write books, or some- 
thing of that sort, I should be so glad. But 
I could not yo to any one to keep me. The 
food provided for ine would choke me, 
and the clothes would not feel like 
own. Iimustearn iny own living, Mrs. 
Fenton, or Pe 

“Child, child, you do not know what you 
are saying," returned the matron, hastily. 
“It's pride, Barbara, sinful pride that makes 
you speak thus. 

“If you are em | soine one pleasure in 
Going you good, and they—like Lady Jod- 
dreli—want to have sowwe one to love and 
make thein happy, it would be only wicked 
and selfish pride that would refuse it, be- 
cause it was a free kindness, 

“My dear little girl; I sometimes fear you 
may Lave tosuller before you are taught 
the meek and boly spirit that befits a wo- 
man, though youare the best and dearest 
child I have among all my little ones,”’ 

Barbara was silenced, though perhaps she 
could scarcely yet comprehend the full 
force of the good woman's arguinents, and 
though the undeveloped intellect and aspir- 
tog. noble spirit within was as yet too un- 

ned and too galled by early adversity to 
be a0 easily subdued. 

“Well, well, we won't talk any more of 
these things u-night,”’ said the kind inatron 
drawing child towards her and kissing 
the loy-cold cheek till it grew somewhat 
a gene pnd pore lifelike. ‘ 

will bring you up your supper, an 
you shall go to bed, and’ will come and 
gee you the last thing, in cise you inay not 
g° to sleep directly.’ 

The good matron's cares were rewarded 
in suine degree by the returuing composure 
of her protezee. 

Barbara's shivering frame wassome what 
warined by the unusual hot bread-and-inilk 
and the caresses of the sy:inpathizing friend. 
And thanks t» the happy influence of early 
e@blidhood and the exhaustion of her long 

she sank into a deep, refreshing sleep, 
at least cal:ned her little fevered sys- 





tem, it could not heal the deep, ach- 
hag in ber young heart. 
- ———— 








desolation of her young heart. 

She was too young, perhaps, for the real, 
conscious, yearning wish which too inany a 
lonely sullorer has cherished for death—for 
release froin a life that seeined to have no 
ties, no charins, for ber; but she had that 
a wretched sense of being an un- 

oved intruder ina world that seemed to 

have no place for her; that dreary dread of 
a long life of sorrow, which leads to that 
sinful yet too instinctive desire for the 
death from which frail morals start with 
horror at its real approach. 

About a week after Lily's departure, Bar- 
bara was sitting in her favorite nook, her 
head buried in her hands, and her long 
black hair, half escaped from its confine- 
ment, nearly hiding her small hand, when 
a sound of wheels was heard, and she eag- 
“7 looked up at the =A oy re vehicle. 

vague idea that it might bring back Lily 
once more—that the lady might havo 
changed her mind, or that the child’s con- 
tinued unhappiness might have obliged her 
restoration t her old home, brought the 
light and color to her face, and she sprang 
up and flew eagerly back to the house, that 
she might be in readinass to receive the pre- 
cious returned treasure. ’ 

To Barbara's inexperienced eyes, it seem- 
ed the very same carriage that had taken 
her darling from her; the same rich trap- 
pings the sane handsome vehicle which 

ad brought her such woe. 

It dashed radidly up the gravel sweep,and 
stopped at the steps. 

he sorvant jumped down, and gave the 
saine strong, well-reimembered peal at the 
gate bell. 

Barbara crouched down under the sbrubs 
her heart beating till she could scarcely 
breathe, and her little fraine shaking with 
emotion. 

The carriago-door was opened, and a lady 
stepped from the vehicle, whom the ohbild 
recognised at once as Mrs. Cowan. 

She looked eagerly, gaspingly, for the | 
next person to appear, but the door wasshut 





plishments and cultivation, who will be ex- 
tremely glad to increase her small income 
by receiving a chiid like Claudy under her 
roof. 

“The little one will be trained in every 
respect as I shall direct, and I trust in afew 
sears fitted to take the position intended for 


Mer. 

“Till then I have engaged to take charge 
of her in every res and to make proper 
provisions for ber, in the event of iny death 
or of any change occuring in my plans, or 
residence in England.”’ 

“Of course, madam,” said Mrs. Fenton, 
who had by thistime fully recovered her 
senses,.“‘it is quite at your discretion and 
the will of the directors; but pardon in 
saying, a8 the person most uainted with 
the characters and talents of the children— 
that for such a purpose the little girl I first 
hoped was the object ot my bounty, would 
have been singularly adapted. 

‘Barbara has unusual intellect, an intense 
love of study, and great application. Such 
a destiny as you mention would have been 
particularly suited tor her.” 

Mrs. Cowan flushed a little ; she felt the 
inevitable awkwardness of all who veila 
real object under a pretext. 

“TI do not doubt what you say,’’ she re- 

lied; “indeed, my own observation would 
have confirined yours. 

“But there are reasons for my choice 
which have little relation to the circuin- 
stances you inention, and those reasons in- 
duce ine positively to fix on Claudy for my 
protegee. 

“Shall I prepare her to accompany you 
now, madam?’ said Mrs. Fenton, respect- 
fully. 

“No, not so quickly as that,”” replied the 
Jady. 

‘“‘l am rather more deliberate in my plans 
than my niece; and I do not wish to excite 
any such stormy scenes as we saw the other 
day. 

“} will send for her the day after to-:mor- 
row, if you will have her ready by that tiine, 
and she shall be at once takento her future 


“Don’t run away with such a fancy ; if 
you are ‘not pretty like Lily and Clandy’ 
is only that you tnay learn to be more good, 
and kind, and diligent, to make up for the 
Blight disad vantage. 

“But itis rather uncertain from 
that parcel caine, whether it was Lady J 
drell, or Mrs. Cowan herself, for that lady 
footnan brought it in from the 
while bis mistress was with me, and I 
not see it till she was gone, 

“But, in any case, you are very much 
obliged my child, and must try and learg 
as much as you can from these beantiful 
books.”’ - 

There was little doubt of that, to judge 
froin tho r, almost craving look, w 
which the girl at her treasure, al 
turned over voluime after volume, to ma 
ter at ot OP cog 

“Obliged!"" she repeated. “Oh, 
Fenton, I could kneol to tho friend — 
sent me these books. They seem as if th 
came to coinfort ime for the loss of Lily, 
must read when I iniss her most,now I have 
these books to atnuse me,”’ 

“My child.” said the the pious woinan, 
with gentle but impressive earnest 
“remember this lesson through life—than 
which these books can teach you no better 
one—God never sends atrial but He takes 
away. 
irust him, my child, however hard and 

dark your path may be. All of us have 
sorrows; und yours, if they begin early, 
nay not last long.” 
| Mrs. Fenton then kissed the glowi 
| cheek, and left the child to the uridisturbel 
coutemplation of her treasures, The very 
arrangement, and sorting, and placing of 
the volumes was a diversion to her using, 
| and the passionate grief she had lately in- 
dulged, if not er map was at least soft- 
| ened and soothed by the unwonted though 
| fullness and kindness of her unknown triend 
| Itshowed that some one cared for, evea 
guessed und studied the tastes of the plain, 
unattractive orphan, and there was a bala 





and the lady entered the house, and all was | home, and make acquaintance with her gov- | to the girl’s proud and wounded spirit ta 


still once more. 

Poor child! She felt cold and sick with 
the terrible revulsions, and with some diffi- 
culty she dragged her litnbs up the stairs to | 
her rooin, and throwing berself on the floor | 
she buried her face in the pillows, aud sob- | 
bed as if her heart would burst. 

Mrs. Fonton entered the room whero the | 
lady awaited her, with a surprise and curi- | 
osity that wus equal in degree, if less pain- | 
ful in its nature, to that of her poor little | 





protegec. 
Sho could only suppose that something 
untoward had occured with regard to Lily; 
and though ber good sense told her it would 
be a tnost undesirable and even dangerous 
result of the arrangement, she could hardly | 
altogether regret what might re-unite the | 
little orphans once more; butthe first 
few words ol the stylish-looking guest un- 
deceived her as to the object af ber visit. 
“Mrs. Fenton, you will be glad to hear | 
that your little charge is well and happy," | 


' 


| she said, graciously signing the matron to | 
my | 


sit down as she spoke. | 

“Mv niece, Lady Joddrell, is enchanted 
with ber little treasure, and the child her- | 
self seeins as bright and happy a little fairy 
as cin well be seen.”’ 

Of course the matron expressed her satis- | 
faction at the report, though the inward | 
feeling of her heart was perhaps ‘‘so soon— 
80 soon to forget!” 

“My present ¢érrand,”’ continued Mrs, | 
Cowan, “is one of asomewhat siimilar na- | 
ture, —— not exactly with the same ob- | 
J as Lady Joldrell’s. 

“T have neither the will nor the power to | 
do as she has done, nor am I sure that the 
arrangement isa desirable one; but there 
are ways ol benefiting and restoring clil- 
dren to their original station more si.e and 
less troublesome than adopting thei. In 
iny opinion the kindert and most effectual 
mode ofserving then isto give them the 
blessing of a thorougn ocucation and refined 
training; and itisiny intention, with the | 
consent of tho dircetors, which I have al- | 
ready obtained, to extend these advantages | 
, one of the little ones we saw the other | 

ay.” 

Mrs. Fenton brightened. She hoped that 
her favorite, Barbara, was about to receive 
ad vantages ane as great as those of hor | 
more attractive sistor, and her lips parted 
with the very name, though asafter-thouzht 
checked the impulse, und she merely bowed 
& respectfal assent to the lady's proposition. 

“I think I understand you that the chiid | 
was of gentle birtb,’’ said Mrs. Cowan. 

“Yes, inadain,” v asthe reply; ‘she and | 
the little Lily were—” | 

“She and Lily!” interrupted the lady; | 
“of who then do you suppose I ain speak- 


} 
| 
} 
! 
' 
| 





ing?’’ 
“I hoped—that is, I imagined—it might 
be Bar Graham,” said Mrs. Fenton. 


“The dear child has such a thirst for know}l- 
“> 80 much talent that——” 
“No doubt, no doubt,” said the ledy im- 


erness, without being spoiled by a ne 
of a more indulgent and luxurious life.’’ 

“I think you are right, quite right mad- 
ain,’’ said the imatron, =r “and if 
you wi'l perinit me to suggest, think it 
will be better not to say anything to the 
other little ones of this tresh change of for- 
tune for oneof their companions. Itinight 
only excite jealousy or foolish fancies and 
discontent among them. I shall merely 
announce that Claudy has been sent for, to 
be placed at another school, and fer that 


reason I would beg you not to send a car- 


riage, or any person who might appear to 
the children as an indication of tuture exal- 
tation for Claudy.” 

“Certainly; I believe you are right, and I 
will take care the messenger shall be un- 
peeing enough not to excite any envy, 
1atred, or uncharitableness among your 
1 And now I will wish you good 
day." 

With the same dignitied and somewhat 
cold courtesy that had marked her manner 
through the interview, Mrs. Cowan then de- 
parted. 

Barbara had crouched on her lowly rest- 
ing-place till the sound of the carriage- 


| wheels startlod her from her dull, aching | 


agony. 

Then she sprang to the window and just 
caught sight of the departing vehicle, with 
its dashing appointinents in horses, and ser- 
vants, and liveries. 


It seemed like the last link that connected | 


her with Lillian, and she cast herself once 
more on the floor and @ ert bitter, cold, 
iniserable tears. 

She heard Mrs. Fenton’s voice speaking 
to soine one in the corridor, and hastily 
darted to the door, and opened it as the ma- 
tron appeared at the entrance with a parcel 
in her hand. 

“Barbara, my love, I have a pleasant sur- 
prise for you," sho said sinilingly, pointin 
to the neatly-tied square parcel “sho held. 
“You will find you are not so forgotten nor 
unloved as you suppose. See, here!” 


“From Lily! oh, tell me, is there news of | 


Lily?" she said, unheeding the g- 
looking packet. , , ~— 

“My love, Lily is well and happy, and we 
must learn to rejoice that the little Golicate 
blossom is sheltered in so luxurious and 
sifea hothouse. But, look, you have not 
read the direction on the parcel.” 

Barbar. languidly obeyed the kind ma- 
= 8 behest, and to her utter astonishment 
“To Barbara Graham. From a‘Friend.” 

“Open it,” said Mrs. Fenton, with bene- 


| volent pleasure ut the gratification awaiting 


ber favorite. 

Burbara’s little trembling fingers untied 
the string and opened the weill-folded paper. 
It revealed a quantity of books, such books 
as she had perhaps dreamed oft—had, per- 
po phony bedhead rents’ house in her in- 

never ev 
in A no wildest visions contd Ne heon rape 





patiently ; “but it has no relation just now 


was more judicious and 


| that very thought, after ber recent bitter 
inortifications, 
Little, however, did she dreatn of the real 
benefactor who had sent that welcome 
It was not the shrewd, observant Mrs. Cow. 
an, still less the vain and thoughtless Violet 
Joddrell, who had devised and executed 
that kindly, judicious scheme for consoling, 
| and benetiting the desolate orphan. It was 
one to whom his nearest intimates would’ 
never have dreamed of ascribing such 8 
gratuitous interest or remembrance of a 
plain, ob-cure orphan. It was no other 
than Sidney Ashley. 
| A blessed gift did those books prove tothe 
| lone, desolate child, though she knew not 
/ as yet who was her benefactor; and many s 
| time, for weeks and months after, did she 
speculate in her childish, grateful manet, 
who could have been so thoughttul 
| kind to the “ugly, unattractive orphan.” It 
| Was strange that even that inexperien 
child did not believe in the power or 
either of the ladies who had brought ber 
such woe, to have softened the sorrow they 
had intlicted, by the gilt. 
And many a time, us she sat in the lonely 
dormitory, or crouched in the su 
with one of her precious books in her 
she ran over the sunall list that she could re 
call of her mother’s old triends, who might 
have remembered her in her dependent 
home. 
But then came the innocent wonder why 
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it should have been done secretly, and W. 
at all, ulter the time that had elapsed, 
still the pleasant mystery served to occupy 
aud divert the child's thoughts almost # 
uch as the books aunused her Jonely les 
ure. 

And “lonely” she was now, for the litte 
Claudy, ber sole remaining playfellow 
triend, the chief link that conn 
be ne the lost aay ond the espe: 

past, was tukon in ner. 

YA after the arrival of that precious 

reel, and the visit of Mrs. Cowan, the 

uvely little brunette had been fe by @ 
pirin-lookin iniddle-aged woman, in & 
1ired tly, and conveyed away in so US 
tending and quiet a manner, that the 
dren in general scarcely noticed tie od 
nor trou ped their a ee bay 
ure of a coin on w I 

= ualities bail bean. wnlike Lily na 
of a character to excite jealousy and 
than love, 

But it was not so with Barbara. Her 
had been as acute as if Claudy were 
ing and amiable as ber darling sister, sed; 
whom her idea was indissolubly con 
aad though the child herself was eed ot 
grossed with the idea of onange 
some vague and indistinct spl 
pects to which it might lead, to bestow 
notice or symrathy on her little b 
grief, still Barbara watched the 
vehicle drive off with a desolate 
feeling of utter loneliness and oo 
neglect, which was quite as painfal 
misery of Lily's departure 
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_ ‘THE SATURDAY. 








was not a half holiday, but the kmdl 
mn excused ber little favorite from ai 
tendance on the alternoon’s duties, and bade 
her take her book, and spend the vacant 
rs as she liked best. 

“] know it is a sore trouble for . my 
dear,” she said; “but wait patiently for bet- 
ter times, and do your duty, and don’t fear 
but your turn may come yet.”’ 

Barbara thankfully accepted the indul- 

nee, and wandered away with one of her 
treasures to # favorite spot in the linmediate 
neighborhood, a woody little hollow, thickly 

lanted with chestnut trees, and ash, and 
arches, and with soft mosses and broom 
and furze beneath a8 a carpet, and a shelter 
frown the cold wind. 

She sat down, and opened the book she 
had brought; but it soon dropped on her 
knee; and the thoughts of the lone child 
wandered back to still remembered happy 
days ofa pester, oyous infancy, a loved 
mother, a kind, noble-looking father, a re- 
fined, if inodest home; and by a not unna- 
tural association of id there came back 
to the child’s inind the lovely ballads she 
had so often heard her mother aing when 
she and Lily were playing on the carpet at 
her feet, or, unusually fretful and wakeful 
from some childish ailment, were soothed 
by the sweet, rich: tones, and soft melodies. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 





A Happy Move. 


BY BERTIE BAYLS. 








May!” 

And geutle Mrs. Rayner laid down 
the coat that was perpetually becoming 
elbowless, and looked across the lamp-lit 
table with anxious eyes. 

“Yes, maimina, I know,” a trifle wearily. 

Viva, a slender, pretty girl, with dark 
brown hair gathe loosely behind shell- 
pink ears, and lips red asa rose, met her 
mother’s gaze with eyes bright with wistful 
thoughtfulness. 

“And we nust move, of course,” cried a 


sbrill young voice from the sofa, oe Bat 


Vs dear, it’s getting near the first of 


Jeasie, a volatile, overgrown Igirl 
‘because the front gate’s off its hinges, and 
the roof leaks, and——’’ 

“Yes, Jessie, we alljknow the reasons for 
moving, but give mamma an opportunity to 
suggest where.’’ 

“Phere’s hardly much choice about that,’’ 
the pale-fuced little woinan said sadly. 

“Some place where the rent would be 
moderate; but’’—a sudden look of longing 
shining out of the pain-worn face— 

“I would give all the world, dear, to see 
the country in.’’ 

A glean of quick’ determination came 
into Viva's velvety brown eyes. 

“And so you shall, mamma!” she said 
eT 

“My darling, how?” said her mother, in 
mild surprise. 

—“Well’’— Viva puckered a her low, 
whité brow, and tried to look wise and bus- 
iness-like— 

“You see we could get a cottage a little 
way out of town for half what a city house 
would cost. Besides, everything is so much 
cheaper in the country, and we could return 
to the city the my | winter. There!”’ 

“But your pupils, Viva?” 

*-I could manage to give all the lessons in 
three days of the week, taking the train up, 

u know, is almost as cheap, and do work 
lor Crumley the intervening days. Now, 
mamma!" triumphantly. 

“It looks plausible at first sight, my pet. 
but I’in al most afraid to ape. Dear, dear! 
—_ the boy does wear out his clothes,’’ she 
aaid. 

Viva caine over and clasped two maroon- 
elad aru around the invalid figure be- 
fore her. 

“Hope as much as you Hke, mamma 
darling,” she cried daily ; ‘for we'll watch 
the papers till we see a treasure advertised 
‘cheap —in italics, you know—and then 

The rest was too glorious to describe. 

Three days later Viva danced in, out of 
an April shower, with rose-red cheeks and 
starry eyes. 

‘Here it is, mamma," she cried, enigmat- 
leally, with a hearty kiss and a hugh that 
alinost demolished the smal! figure in tho 
arin-chair. 

Pt listen.” 

nd from the open r of that morning 
ahe read aloud— Pate 


TO BE LET--In suburban village,twenty 
minutes ride from the city, an e 2 
cottage, with garden attached. heap, to 
a tenant. Apply to Clifford Chandos, 

m 12, Blank St., City. 

“I’m sure this will suit— ‘cheap’ in 
italica, as. I said, mainma. You will have 
your happy countryfied suinmer after all,” 
with an exultant little laugh. 

“Now, tor awhile, -bye.”’ 

“Where are you going, dear?” 
en... see about this, mawina. Lessons are 

er——' 

“Yes, but I do not quite like your going 
alone, Viva.” 

“What! An old-maid music-teacher like 
me? I almost have the dignity of age, in 
this voluminous waterproof and green veil. 
Green! Just think of it! I might as well 
have red hair and es. My nervous 
old darling, I'll be back before you know 
I'm gone. 

And with this decidedly sweeping but 
scarcely ble assertion, she was out 


‘ again under the Sang : Ape sky, and 


cityward as fast as ou: nibus could 
er. 


ayy, op two Bight aan sone the 


A timid knock at room 
ne int” ~y 
turned the handl 
+ well down, went yey weet 83% 
© or three writing at 
baize-covered desk, looked up carelenal 
as she entered, and went on with their 
wor. 

A gentleman enveloped in clouds of ci 
emote, with feet considerably clovated 
above the level of his head, glanced to- 
w the door, a8 the re in 
the threadbare wate caine unilaiy in 
a room. 

wn came the feet, out went the > 
a ty pushing a cnair for- 

a w rave uestio 

indy be fore ‘kn. yq@ ningly, to the 
Te to inquire abo - 
se quire ut a cottage ad 

“The cottage? Oh yes, to besuro, Will 
you = ag ~ sented, and I will civo you 
the lars? ”’ 

And Viva, taking the ffered seat, lis- 
tened while tho grave men, with straight 
black brows, and keen kindly eyes explain- 
ed the terms with Ts courtesy. 

And when she lifted the obnoxious greeti 
veil a moinent, to conclude some necessary 
arrangement, Clifford Chandos started ever 


so slightly as be saw the pretty girlish face 
before him, as serene and dignified in its 
ap business-like composure, as though 
ts owner were eight fifty, instead of 


eight and ten. 
“When will we look at the place, Miss 


‘*Rayner,”’ supplomented Viva. 

“Miss Rayner. Shall we say to-morrow 
at one?”’ 

“At two, if it is convenient.”’ 

“Certainly ; two, if preferable.” 

Then he held the door open as courteous- 
ly as though she wore sealskin and dia 
monda, while, with a quiet grace,she bowed 
ae ew y, and from the room. 

nd Clifford Chandos went back to his 
chair, a sotter-lightin bis keen grey cyes, 
and actually, for once in his life, forgot to 
relight his cigar. 

c 7. oa * * * 

The day came at last when, froin the 
stuffy city houso, the Raynors moved to the 
pretty roomy cottage, where honey-suckle 
and wild roses straggled at their own sweet 
will over roof and porch. 

And Viva, | home from the dusky 
city throo ovenings in the week, pale and 
tired, brightened and laughed her own low 
happy laugh at the sight of her mother's 
faco—growing young again—at the window, 
at the sound of Dick and Jessie’s boisterous 
laughter. 

It was curious allthe repairing that oot- 
“—- needed after they moved in. 

t was nore curious that their quiet hand- 
some landlord should insist on supervising 
it all himself. 

He grew intotheir simple lives in those 


“‘ 

rs. Rayner came tothink the cheer 
voices better than any medicine, the chil- 
dren to shout lustily at sight of him, and 
Viva to listen for the sound of his firm foot- 
stop on the garden path. 

Ove ——- e soft May wind was 
swaying the “‘iady fingers,”’ as the children 
call thein, over the door. 

Viva snatched up her hat and strolled 
down to the pretty rustic gate. 

Just a little more tired than usual, after a 
desperate struggle to teach an irritably ob- 
tuse pupil the mys.eries of crochets, apd 
quavers, and demi-semiquavers. 

She stood there, a fair, girlish figure, in 
her soft white dress, a great bunch of blue 
meadow: violets at her slender throat and 


waist. 

The scented wind ntly loosened the 
dark-brown hair, and blew a fitful drift of 
rose-bloom into the pure pale fuce. 

Very pretty? 

Well, Clifford Chandos thought so at al! 
events, as he came alongthe uneven coun- 
try road with his light firm footfall. 

“Good evening, Miss Rayner !”’ 

She turned suddeuly,the faint flush deep- 
ening to carnation. 

“Good evening, Mr. Chandos!” 

I think a person can give one a very tol- 
erable shake bands without holding one’s 
fingers quite a minute. 

But apparently Mr. Chandos thought dif- 
ferently. 

‘*‘Miss Rayner, will you come for a walk 
—just a little way down the road? 

“There is a place there I would like you 

see.” 


to e 

He asked pleadingly, hungrily, as though 
fearful of a refusal. 

“Ts it far?”’ 

“quite near. Besides 

rather, ask you.”’ 

They were already strolling slowly on. 

She paused, and looked up in vague 
alaru. 

“To ask ine, Mr. Chandos?”’ 


Rose Cottage."’ 
Was he wad? 


-blankly. 
with brown bewildered eyes. 


What will inamma say?” 

“I did not ask your inother to leave Rose 
Cottage”’—and his voice was trembling and 
low—"I asked you.” 

“Me? Why, Mr. Chandos——” 

She broke off abruptly as she saw the 
look in the eyes of the man regarding 
he-. 

Such a look as would make more success- 
ful wooers inthe world to-day—a look of 
=~. love and resolute determination 

have her in spite of herself. 





BLAS _ 


“ — darling,” he 
ariel, all the mischial’in his ‘voles “swept 
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| 





| 
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“No,” erly; 
Miss Viea, T have something to tell you, or ofa painful fact. Places occasionally give 


“Yes. Viva, 1 want to ask you to leave (time of birth. In such appellations as 


“To leave Rose Cottage,” she repeated | to special icidents, and ma 
She stopped short, and looked up at him | cumstantially linked to the arrivals of the 


“Are you not satisfied with us as tenants? , Admonition, Deliverance, Repentance, and | 





“{ love you very dearly, Viva, and I want 
you for iny wife.’ 

“Yea, I understand,” she said simply. 

“I am nota very rich man, dear, but I 
would give my life to make you iv." 

She looked upat him with bright out- 


shining ¢ and her cheeks flamed 
“I would be 

say ‘Clifford.’”’ ae ae 
In a short time they 


though 
hotiy, she , in ber tle sraight-for- 
giriish way— a 
red to be your wife were 
you miless, Mr. Chandos. 
“Mr. Chandos,” sternly. 
And, ber hand in his, she said it, sim $ 
“Clifford !’” » ee 
betore « mas- 
sive entrancegate and pretty Gothic 


<— 

“This is the place of the neighbor- 
hood, Viva. lwe go upand have a 
look at it ?’’ + 


They paused at the stone steps of 
an idea country-sedlatrete veran- 
dabed, porticoed, with age sone tiene on 
guard at the door. 

“Come in, dear !’’ holding out his hand, 
with a curious smile. 

“But the owner?” 

“I go with his permission." 

Then passing the servant at the door, he 
led her through rooms where the mighty 
touch of Midas was softened and inade per- 
fect by the mightier touch of taste. 

Through a conservatory where birds and 
flowers were drowsily falling asleep, and 
marble statues gleamed palely forth from 
tropical dusky nooks. 

**]t's a bandsome place, dear, isn't it?” 
be asked, when once —_ they stood be- 
neath the darkening s Ne 

“Handsome? Oh Clifford!” with an 
ecstatic long-drawn breath. 

“T hardly know how much rent I ought 
to charge you, little woman,"’ he cried quiz- 
zically, drawing her closer to him; “but 
I'll be moderate. Suppose we say—one 
thousand kisses per annum.” 

Yours!" she gasped. “You said you 
were not rich.’’ 

“Woll, 1 am not Rothschild, love, but,’ 
with asudden change of tone, “richer than 
all tho world, sweetheart, in you.”’ 

So, after all, Viva gracesa home worthy 
of her. 

And Jeasie sententiously remarks— 

“Twas well we moved.” 

And Viva nodsand smiles, as she sii 
her little sparkling hand into her husband's 
loving clasp. 


—— 


Names or Twins. — Twin or triplo 
births supply opportunities for the selection 
of unus names. Some of these are pretty. 
Twin girls were lately registered Pearl and 
Ruby, and others Lily and Rose. In 1878, a 
laborer presented with three daughters at a 
birth, called them Faith, Hope, and Charity; 
aud a farin laborer recently gave the naines | 
Faith and Hope to twin sons. But some- 
times dual births render parents positivol 
cruel in their choice of appellation. We 
have known the names Huzand Buzapplied 








to twin boys. This was sheer inhuimanity. 
Peter the Great Wright and Williain the 
Conquerer Wright figure in registration as 
twins. Another fancy created by two-fold 
births is that of furnishing the childron 
with identical names transposed. Twin 
sons of a gardener were a few months since 
endowed res ively with the names Jaines 
Reginald and Reginald James; and we no- 
ticed not many years the decease of Horace 
Horatio, whose brother Horatio Horace at- 
tested the death entry. These brothers we 
infer to have been twins also. A_ historian 
of parish registers remarks that about the 
sixteenth century it was not unusual for 
parents to give the saine name to two or 
tnore of their children, with the view per- 
haps, of increasing the likelihood of its per- 
ype in their families, The inconven- 
ent practice does not, we believe, now sur- 
vive except in the modified shape, but it is 
not unknown among the lower classes for 
parents to give their children names earlier | 
ones deceased have borne. Soine babies have 
been nained Enough, in indication, as it 
would seein, of numerous predecessors, and 
on the other hand is found Welcome, which 
eppears to denote satisfaction ata novel kind 
of blessing. Una, Unit, and Unity point, it 
may be supposed, to first ecsteala' Three 
and Number Seven express different de- 
grees of advance in anty multitude; Last 
and Omega suggest a rosolute protest against | 
further increase, while Also hints at the | 
grudging acceptance of an unweloome addi- 
tion, and seems to need after it a note of 
(melancholy) exclamation. Posthumous 
is an unmistakable nominal memorandum 





their names to children, asin the cases of 
Matilda Australasion Yarra Yarra Holden, 
Odessa Silly, &c. It may be supposed that 
in these instances there is usually some 
family connection with the locality at the 


Tempest looth, Hustings Moore, Farewell 
Hampshire, &c., we seem to trace references 
infer, again, 
that the occurrences #0 celebrated are cir- 


infants whoui they name; while the titles 


others, have probably somnetimes been em- 
pores. in the same way, in allusion to var- | 
ous conditions under which the birth of | 
the children so named have taken place. 
Si Oe 
It was thoughtthe acme of consolation 


had been reached when the bereaved hus- | 


band became en toa widow on the, 
way home from his wife's funeral ; but this | 
has been out-done by a city woman who act- | 
ually got up a serious flirtation with the 
man who came to inform her of her husband's 


death in another State, and married set 


next day | 


_—- 


Bric-a-Brac. 


PUNISHED BY Deatu.—Atthe nning 





of the present contury the Eng! laws 
made one hupdred sixty crises puninh- 
able by death. 


Suctzsn Water.—This ts « corruption of 
Selters Water, so-called trom the Lower 
Selters, a vill in Promina, whence the 
— sparkling mineral water is ob- 
tal a 


R eaamee oh ee asking are not 
erived from chamois, as many people 
suppose, but are the flesh side of sheep-skina 
The skins are soaked in Jime-water, and in 
a solution of sul phuric acid; fish-oll is poured 
over them, and they are carefully washed 
in a solution of potash. 

Su Rove Trespay.—Shrove Tuesday, as 
sociated with pancakes,owes ite name to our 
Saxon ancestors, with whom it was a shrive 
or confession day; for previous to the Re 
forination the people in every parish were 
called to church by tho ringing of belle 
on that day, a:d there they made oonfession 
to the priest. 4 

Curious Facts.— The vehicle called a 
flacre (hackney coach) was so named after 
the sign of St. Fiacre,at the house where they 
wore first ostablisied. When Bonaparte 
destroyed the Venetian republic, her gov- 
erninent was the most ancient in the world- 
about eleven ceturies. Louisthe Fifteenth, 
being once angry, pulled the bell-rope with 
so much vebemence, that ten do 
answered it at once. When watches were 
first carried they wore big’ bap and were 
worn suspended round neck on the 
breast. 16 dinner-hour tn Paris, da 
the reigh of Louls the Thirteenth, was 
o’clock in the inorning. 

PHILoPaN A.—This word is derived from 
the Greek language, and signifies ‘friend- 
ship's forteit.’ 16 gaine is thus ed :— 
A lady and gentileiwan, either having an al- 
mond or peanut with two kernela,gives one 
kernel to the party played with, when both 
kernels are severally eaten by the 
Whichever of these two persons their 
next meeting salutes the other with “good 
evening (or morning, as the tline may be) 
Philopoona,”’ wins a forfeit froin the other. 
There are other ways however of arranging 
the forfeit. The kind of forfeit is atthe dis- 
cretion, and of course will bein acoordanos 
with the taste of the loser, 

ManommxEpD.—The religion which he lef 
behind him taught the unity of God as the 
creator and preserver of the universe, the 
resurrection of the dead,and a life hereafter 


in which the would be rewarded and 
the bad punished. To the ceremonials of 
faith belong frequent ablutions, the offering 


of tive prayers dally, fasting, and piigrim- 
ages to Mecca. The giving of alma was 
commended, polygamy within certain liniite 
was aliowed, and wine and pork were pro- 
hibited. A vory practical precept of the 
Koran wasthe duty of diffusing the true 
doctrine by tireand swora, if necessary, and 
all who died in the pious cause were 

ised a paradise full of sensual delights. 

Lavy Day.—The twenty-fitth of March 
is Lady Day—a festival of great antiquity, 
kept in honor of the Virgin Mary. Nuimer- 
ous proverbs are current for the day. If 
there be hoar frost in the morning [t will 
do harin to the day of prosperity;on St .Mary 
in spring the swallows come in ; every plant 
sown on that day will grow and flower: we 
ut out our candles and light upall our lives, 
Flowers are dedicated to the virgin—the 
marigold, the rosemary, the lady's looking- 
glass, the lady's bower, the daffodil, and 
the violet, among the rest. The marigold 
that “goes to bed with the sun, and with 
him riees weeping;"’ the violet “stealing 
and giving odors.”’ 

Cross Rea pina.—Sometimes thine as 
mixed and nicely too, +f not quite as peatly 
as was done by the printer of a Cenadian 
newspaper who tagged part of a receipt for 
toinato catsup on the amp | paragraph of 
an article on Catholicism in Africa, with the 


| following result: “The Roman Catholics 


claim to be inaking material advances in 
African, especially in Algeria, where hey 
have a hundred an eighty-five thousand ad- 
herents and a missionary society for Central 
Africa. They are necustomed to begin their 
work by buying heathen children and eda- 
cating them. he casiest and best way to 
prepare them isto first wipe them with a 
clean towel; then place them in dripping- 
pans and bake then until they are tender. 
Then you will have no difficuity in rabbing 


| them through a sieve, and will save them 


by being obliged to cut them iu slices and 
cook for several hours.”’ 

GENIUS AND MapNeEss.—Many geniuses 
die insane. In illustration of this we may 
mention the namesof the poets Cowper, 
Collins, Tasso, and Nathaniel Lee. It fs 
also said, that Newton the author of “Prin- 


| cipia’’ was mentally afflicted when he wrote 


his Comment on the Revelations. TLuacre 


| oan soe eneeaes to be insane when he 


composed the splendid work **De Rerum 
Natura,” or The Things of Nature more 
particularly those os relating to death 
and the state ofthe soul, in his third book. 
Des Cartes, a famous mathematician, died 
of an affection of the brain. Lord Byron 
frequently labored under excessive exalta- 
tion of sentiment. The mind of our Burns 
was frequently influenced by delusions of 
the imagination. Sophocles was accused of 
wnadness before the tribunal, and only ac- 
quitted of insanity by reciting one of bis 
plays. Pascalthe mathematician, was hy- 

hondriacal. Sir Walter Seott, suffered 
through the same cause. Swift and Rous 
seau were insane. Luis de Camoens the 
Portuguese died whilst under the in- 
finence of this disease, at Lisbon; and the 
jiummortal author of Don Quixote, died mad 
in a hospite! at Madrid, 
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— COMPENSATION. “Myra has no idea of the eternal fitness of | Mrs. Wentworth meditated a complete _ memory oa smile would tu 
—— things, that's evident. must be | revolution inside of that time. . ome Coes with the beperan > 4 
done to prevent her ising her Before her son went she sent for him to | youth ‘ways expected a } 
os —— tion by insking such a of Laura Hay- “— to _ - a. anita, wie ment. denous. 
ward.” @ can is Hayward was out, and old Nancy ki; 


The phantoms fair that lure us on 
Elude so long our eager grasp, 

That we, so tired when they are reached, 
Wake not to joy within their clasp. 


Like one returned from distant lands, 
After dim years have run their rounds, 
Their weary round unsped by biies 
That long was sought, but never found. 


Me seeks the grove, the stream, the cot, 
And every spot to memory dear 
In eager-wise, with longing eyee— 
The thing be looks for is not here. 
It is the spirit of his youth 
That threw its essence o'er the place ; 
Bet life has been a conflict grave, 
And it was lost within the race. 


Yet, though we obtain the wine of life, 
And find ite favor half is lost, 

The ardor of the stirring strife 
Repays, perhaps, the struggles cost. 


MOTHER AND SON. 


BY KATE L. GALLAGHER. 











CHAPTER I. 


RS. WENTWORTH hated Americans. 
She fied from them with the same pre- 
cipitancy that one does from small- 

pox or one's creditors; yet despite this un- 
natural antipathy towards her American 
cousins, her fate was destined to be inter- 
woven, woot and warp, with that of the 
hated race. 

Mrs. Wentworth was a widow, on whose 
fair face time had left but few traces. 

Her children numbered two—Ed ward, at 
this time thirty years of age, and Lionel, 
ten his junior. 

rs. Wentworth reinained a widow exclu- 

sively for their benefit,at least such was the 
excuse she was wont to give for not having 
duplicated the much esteemed Mr. Went- 
worth. 

Onoe every year‘’The Hall’ was consigned 
to the tender mercies of the housekeeper 
and under-servants, while the mistress, ac- 
companied by her elder son,madea pilgriin- 
age to London during the fashionable 
season. 

There, notwithstanding her reserve, she 
was constantly thrown among the ubiquit- 
ous Americans infesting that city. 

True, she was compelled to admit that 
they were not as oufre as her morbid fancy 

painted, and some of the men of letters 

whom she met she even condescended to ad- 
mire; but there is a point where patience 
ceanes to be a virtue. 

Mra. Wentworth deemed that point 
reached, when Edward informed her one 
day, shortiy before their return home, 
that he had proposed and been acce by 
a brilliant New Yorker, Myra Holme by 
name, whose wealth and beauty had made 
her the reigning belle that season. 

Mra. Wentworth coaxed, stormed, threat- 
ened, without avail. 

For once in his life he was obdurate and 
not to be moved ; then, after inany tears and 
expostulations, his mother yielded—as she 
always did when the worst came to the 
w racefully. 

As ber son was his own master and in 
possession of his inheritence, and she 
reigned mistress of ‘The Hall'’only through 
courtesy, some of: her ippy neighbors 
were ill-bred enough to iinpute sinister mo- 
tives to her surrender. 

Be that as it may, Edward's wife was re- 
ceived with proper eclat, and Mra. Went- 
worth remained at ‘‘The Hall.” 

Edward's wife was the entering wedge, 
and Mrs. Wentworth never experienced 
after the marriage that complete seuse of se- 
curity and seclusion she felt before, but she 
sucouinbed to the inevitable, though she 
suffered soine nervous trepidation, and con- 
stantly expected the arrival of some speci- 
men of the human species with a decided 
nasal twang, who worked for a living,asked 
innumerable questions, and went about 
like that personage from. which every Sun- 
day she devoutly prayed to be delivered, 
seeking whom he inight devour. 

As years , and the conventional 
Yankee, which she had evoked from the 
London » failed to appear, her fears 


gradually subsided. 
Sometimes, as her gaze rosted fondly on 
the broad acres of her son's domain, she 
to think that one day the lord of this 
realia would be the sturdy youngster whom 
even now she hears scampering over the 
ee veins snatches of Yankee Doodle 
and the Star Spangled Banner. 


**And the Star Spangied Banner, 0 long may it wave, 
O*er the land of the free and the home of the brave, ', 


cried the boy, his whistling turning into 
we eaward” — going to the window and 
ir out—‘“‘cease that singing, I beg of 
“Yea, grandma,” looking up and smiling 
beer: “Don’t you like it?’’ 
bere are you going, I see you are 
equipped for a walk ?"’ 
“ mamma to see Hayward, and he’s 
going to let me try the new pony, and 
**Yankee Doodle came to town.*' 


“Edward!” 
The song died suddenly. 


“Ob, grandma, I forgot; it slipped out 
“In the future, Edward, please to be more 


ee ‘ ae 

ng pd tye Moe deomn the. windae 
apd resumed her book, but pat it down dis- 
coutentedly 


advan 





At this point Mrs. Wentworth knit her 


brows thoughtfully. 
“ri nyaak to Edward about it this even- 
ing, if I have an rtunity. I'm glad 
Lionel is safe at there is n> tel ing 
to what lengths he might have gone. 
verily believe he would marry the girl if I 
didn't object.”’ 

She cause to congratulate herself on 
the absence of ber em oo son. 

He and Laura Hayward had been play- 
mates from child 

The nt Mr. Hayward's father had 
been Mr. Wentworth's steward from young 
manhood ; his son had succeeded him. 

Laura, his daughter, had received many 
had been made much of at ‘The 
Hall,” until her dawning beauty suddenly 
startled Mra. Wentworth, and Lionel was 
hustled off to school. 

Since that time, two years, Lionel had 
not been home, his vacations being passed 
in travel or visiting,the result of his inother’s 
mancet vres. 

But his twenty-first birthday being near 
she was compelled, with much inward fear, 
to allow him to come home to celebrate it. 

It was this fact that worried her no little, 
and perhaps influenced her ty condemn 
Myra for persisting in making a friend of 
Laura Hayward. 

The next morning Lionel arrived, and re- 
ceived a hearty welooine. 

Myra was a great favorite of the young 
man. 

Her independent ways and ye A talk in- 
terested him . ovr her fondness for 
Laura influen him, or, at any rate, there 
was 80 much to see, 80 much to talk over 
with Myra and his mother, that evening 
caine before he had time to give Laura more 
than a passing thought. 

About eight o'clock, Mrs. Wentworth 
came upon him suddenly; he was about 
leaving the house. 

“Are you going to the village?’’ she 
said sharply, knowing, as she spoke, that 
such was not his intention. “Wilson can 
go down, and get you the hooks you were 
wanting.”’ 

“T sent him for them an hour . I'm 

ing to Hay ward's to see if he will go tish- 
ng with me in the morning,’ Lionel an- 
swered,the faintest possible flush betraying 
itself on bis face, and he twirled his hat ner- 
vously. 

‘That is always the way, Lionel,’’ she an- 
swered peevishly, ‘and the first evening at 
home, too. I think I deserve inore consid- 
eration.” 

At this point Mrs. Wentworth betrayed 
signs of a coming deluge, and on Lionel's 
inind there dawned the pertinent inquiry 
‘why he bad been exiled for two rane ; 
but he wisely forebore making it public. 

“Now, mother, don’t. Please don’t take 
on that way. Of course, if you object I will 
stay at home and send Wilson over,” cried 
Lionel, who,man like, had a horror amount- 
ing to fanaticisin of anything like com- 
plaining. 

“It's so amusing here just now—Edward 
away, Myra upstairs conning ‘Mother 
Goose’ and hearing prayers, and——” 

“Your mother scolding,’’ supplemented 
Mrs. Wentworth. ‘1 agree with you, it is 
vexatious.”’ 

“IT did not say so,’’ Lionel replied gal- 
lantly, taking an unoccupied seat by her 
side, thou h he longed te be elsewhere. 

While Lionel dutifully entertained his 
mother, Laura Hayward waited his coming. 

When the tail old clock in the hall struc 
eight o’clock she out to the door, and 
stood gazing wistfully down the road in the 
direction of ‘*The Hall.” 

She could see one of its towers rising 
above the tree-tops, and some of the lights 
ey bee the upper chambers. 

Her father came  : the path and looked 
at ber raed af as he passed, sighed, and 
shook his head. 

The girl felt horself blushing, and hastily 
went indoors and up to her room. 

Once there, and the deor bolted,she knelt 
by the window and let the soft breeze cool 
her flushed cheeks. 

She was grievously disappointed, though 
she said to herself again and again that she 
knew he could not come the first night of 
his vacation. 

The tower grew indistinct, and the lights 
grew into Jong bars. 

She wa watching them through her tears, 
and presently her head went down on the 
window-ledge, and sobs shook her lithe 


Sho was so young, and he was her first, 
her only lover. 

Lionel caine the next yA and in his 
presence the weary vigil of the previous 
night was well nigh forgotten ; but the free- 
doin of their former intercourse was never 
resumed. 

There had begun to dawn upon her the 
difference of their stations in life. 

She could not understand it as yet, it was 
all so strange and dark and chaotic; but one 
thing war clearly defined, a great gulf was 
between them. 

Could ii be bridged ? 

Mra. Wentworth thought not. 

The summer passed rapidly. 

It was not a happy one to Mra. Went- 
worth. 

Her policy filled “The Hall” with visi- 
tors, to whom Lionel was supposed to be 
gracious. 

He did nobly, but chated inwardly at 
having to fritter away so inuch time. 


It was with asigh of relict that she saw 
him for his year. 
Ina great things might be accom- 


huge bunch of roses that he deposited in her 


la 

ny have a few words that I wish to say to 
you privately, Lionel. Close the door. 

“J have a sad temper, mother,” — 
ing cheerfully, “but I’!| endeavor to keep 

in.” 

“Have you seen Laura lately ?’” said his 
mother, coming to the point directly. 

“I have,” shortly, his face clouding & 
little. 

“When?” asked Mrs. Wentworth, with 
the brevity of a lawyer examining a wit- 


ness, 

“Last night,” said Lionel, bearing the 
question bravely. 

“I am very sorry, Lionel. But I’m not 

ing to scold you,” she added quickly,see- 

ng signs of rebellion in her son’s face. “I 
can’t really blame you. Ido not wonder in 
the least that you admire her.” 

“Admire her. Oh, mother,” cried Lionel 
eagerly. “I love her! Do you not under- 
stand me? I love her dearly, passion- 
ately——’”’ 

«There, there,” Mra. Wentworth smiled 
softly. Of course you do, which amounts to 
the same thing. And she—does she return 
this ardent affection ?’’ 

Lionel looked at his mother a second, his 
face darkening. 

He was in no mood to bear quizzing. 

She returned his gaze with seeming frank- 
ness; so he answered. 

“] believe Laura is pars m4 attached to 
me, but for some reason which perbaps you 
can explain, she refuses to allow me to con- 
sider ourselves bound.” 

“A very sensible girl,” said Mrs. Went- 
worth decidedly. “She shows proper 
spirit. It would be the height of folly, 
while you are both so young, your educa- 
tion not yet completed, and the plans for 

our future life yet undecided. I must say, 
had no idea she had so much considera- 
tion.” 

“If that is what you call consideration," 
exclaimed Lionel testily, ‘the less I have of 
itthe more I am to be congratulated. In 
another year I will be ready to settle, then 
Laura and I will marry. You will not re- 
fuse your consent,mother,’’ kneeling at her 
feet. 

Mrs. Wentworth shook her head. 

“It is hard to refuse you anything, Lionel. 
I will think it over. In the meantime, I 
want you to promise me one thing.” 

“And what is that?’’ said Lionel, rising 
from his knees, and standing before her. 

His mother spoke deliberately, and with 
emphasis, 

“Not to have any comnmunication of any 
kind with Laura during the year. At the 
end of that time,if you both persist in loving 
each other as fondly as you seem to do now, 


‘‘Ah,you will consent then ?”’ cried Lionel 


gally- 
‘Il will consider the matter,’’ said Mrs. 
Wentworth. 

Lionel’s face clouded. 

“I will promise to do as you wish,” he 
said slowly. “In fact, no other course is 
open to me, for Laura absolutely refuses to 
write; but I consider myself bound to my 
promise only for that time. After that, 
though it would be hard for me to do any- 
thing contrary to your wishes, yet I must 
consider the happiness of Lauraand myself; 
and as long as she is true, nothing on earth 
shall separate us. I hear Wilson calling. 
Good-bye, mother. Forgive me if I seem 
harsh; but remember she is the dearest ob- 
ject to me on earth, and if anything should 
happen to her it would kill me. Take good 
= ofher. She is my future wife. ‘(iood- 

»ye.”’ 
“Your future wife!’ cried Mrs. Went- 





worth fiercely, as he bounded dewn the 
| stairs. ‘Your future wife; not if there is 
| power enough or cunning enough in this 
world to prevent it!” 

Ifthe summer proved unpleasant to Lionel 
and his mother it was even more so to 
Laura, 

Even Myra was compelled to shorten her 
visits in order to entertain the many 
visitors, 

Day after day Laura heard and saw the 
gay party sweep by on excursions to points 
of interest in the neighborhood. 

At such times Lionel always glanced anx- 
jously towards the house, but never saw the 
face for which he watched. 

Having determined her duty, she was 
oe in performing it, and nothing could 

nduce her togive the young man a hearin 
without his mother’s approval ; so they sel- 
dom met. 

One day, as she and her father were re- 
Heep rom the village, their horses havy- 
iug galloped most of the way, they allowed 
thein to settle into a brisk walk. 

in turning a bend in the road they met 
the party from “The Hall” returning’ from 
soine expedition. 

Lionel raised his hat,and smiled brightly, 
at the same time darting her a reproachful 
glance; and his companion favored her with 
4 particularly long and impudent stare,and, 
turning to Lionel, exclaimed : 

“Egad, that’s a pretty girl, Lionel; who 


“A friend of mine,” answered Lionel 
shortly. 


“Oh, I beg your pardon,” his 
returned, feeling , anges 


ntuitively t 
transgressed. 7 OF & oe 


Hayward’s face darkened at hearing the 
oung man’s whispered remarks, and urg- 


Tg 

ng his horse he loped off, followed b 
his daughter, her burning, but a watt 
low in her heart from her over’ sinile, 





ike sunshine in a shady place. 


He was to leave home the next day, and 





tion. 
But all his pleadings could not movys 


Ne will thank for 
“You me it 
returned sadly, “when I am oe day, ate 

“That you will never be. You think be 


t,”’ turning away her face night 
Bot noe how weak that. ral, 

“Hus 8a If tt 
for your love, life weed be unendurable 
If you should cease to love me——” 

“Ah,I cannot if I would,” turning towarg 
the door. “It is late, Lionel, and we must 


“So eager to leave me, and I shall not see 
you for a year, perhaps; but it will soon 
” speaking cheerfully and 


ngly. 

kna yet something seems to w 
that it may “emer — before we meet 
again. On! Lonel, el! you will hot 
forget!’’ she cried Ty, forgetti 
everything but that he was leavin ber, eal 
laying both hands on his shoulders, she 
searched his face with eager questioning 
9yes. 

For answer, he drew a ring from his fin- 
ger, and, taking her hand in his, 
slipping it on, but she drew her hand 
a 


ij 


way. 
“Not that ring, Lionel. Don't you see it 
is an opal !’’ 

He laughed lightly, but she remained ob. 
durate. 

“Then which She shall it be ?”” 

“The plain one, and 1 will exchange with 

ou.”’ 
. He drew off the ring indicated, and put it 
on her finger. 

“And wherever I am, under whatever 
circumstances I am placed, you will come. 
for “m4 if m ney meme od , aoe said sol- 
emnly, 26 ring 8 to 

a ae 
bending nand kissing the ring—‘to 
true to you; to find you w ver you may 
be. And now, Laura,” taki both her 
hands, and looking at her fondly, ‘good- 
bye. God bless you, my darling.” 

With a quick movement he gathered her 
to his breast a second, and kissed her again 
and again. 

“Good-bye, good-bye, dear. Forgive me, 
Laura.”’ 

And then freeing her suddenly, he walked 
ss down the walk. 

inking on the steps, white and fright- 
ened, she watched him as tar as she could 


see. 

Once he turned and looked back. 

He must have seen her, for he stopped 
and waved an adieu, and then a bend in the 
road hid him from her view. 

A few moments later,a heavy step sounded 
on the walk, and Hayward stepped up on 
the porch. 

A limp white heap on the doorstep at 
tracted his attention. 

It was h‘s daughter. ' 

Picking her up in her arms as if she were 
a baby, he carried her into the house and 
called Nancy. 

‘‘Who’s been here while I was out?” he 
inquired savagely. 

‘Lionel Wentworth,” the nurse answered 
briefly. 

“I thought as much. Poor child, poor 
child,”’ he said, chafing her hands tenderly. 
“You have taken up your burden of | 
early.”’ 

Man ears before Laura Hay-_ 
ward looked ns the face of her 
lover, and in the midst of the sti 
events of her new life, and in the silen 
night when she lay awake listening to the 
wind as it moaned around the corners 
of the house she recalled vividly the scene 
of their parting—the low, vine-cove 
porch, the painfully straight walk that led 
to the gate, the hedge-bordered road be 
yond,and the solitary figure that waved her 
a last farewell before he disappeared. 





CHAPTER II. 


HE we perp | Siena’ departure. 
was rainy an e. 

Each onan Edward Wentworth 
turned from the window disconsolately,and 
remarked with the air of one who pro 
pounded some startling theory, that it was 
another “beastly day;” and Myra, 
somewhat dubious rogarding the meaning 
of the term, smiled affirmatively,and main- 
tained a discreet silence. Ed- 

Those days were not spent idly by 
ward’s mother, but were in romee, 
tions deep and long, in consequence 
which, at the end of the week, when 
clouds parted, and the sun made his 
come appearance, her plans were ! 

Sometimes she was surprised in 
midst ot her !ucubrations, by Myra 

At such times she assumed an appearanes 
ol gaiety which did not in the least deoel 
her astute d 


night, she opened the library 
dealy, to tind } busband and mother 
seeming deep 


“I te there is no other way 
it,”” Mra, Wentworth was ae excitedly, 
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band’s side. “You look for ail the world 
like two oo How goud the fire 
feols,” spreading her hands over the coals. 
“I'm g had Banke start it; aren’t 


you, Edward? Conspiracies give me the 
> ll ” 
cn ire. Wentworth laughed unesaily. 
She rather d Myra’s candor. 
Edward put aruos around her, and 


drew her to bis side. , 

He was very fond cf his American wife, 
and though some one bas said that an Eng- 
lishinan rates bis possessions according to 
their value in his nenene in 
this wise: <a my my wife, 
in justice to ward, it is but fair to add 
that he changed the order, and substituted 
my wife, my horse, my dog. 

“I only conspire to make you * 
Myra,” he said, smiling down upon her. 
“Does not that satisfy you ?” 

“Everything you do éatisties me,” his 
wife answered, softly, stealing one arm 
around his neck, and giving hiin a tight lit- 
tle squeeze that threatened to strangle him; 
and what surprised and disgusted his 
mother, Edward actually seemed to enjoy 
such injudicious caresses, 

The next inorning was clear and cool. 

Immediately after breakfast, Edward had 
his horse brought tothe door, and started 


for the ow £ 

“You will pass Hayward’s, will you 
not ?”’ his mother said, coming out on the 
verandah, just as he was in the act of 
mounting. 

“Y—yes,” he answered, eet 

“Then you had better stop and tell him 
t» come over. Delays are dangerous, and I 
iiay a8 well speak to him at once.’’ 

‘Is there no other plan you can devise?” 
said Edward, impatiently, —— his 
boot with his rid ——- “Hang it! I 
don’t half like it. It seems rather rough 
on the poor fellow." 

“Don’t be foolish,”’ his mother said, com- 
ing closer, “It’s as much to your interest 
that the girl’s disposed of, as mine. If you 
know of any better plan, well and good. I 
have nothing more to say.”’ 

Saying this she turned asif to enter the 
house. 

‘You know I have no plans whatever, 
and I wash iny hands of the whole business,”’ 
cried Edward, stoutly, vaulting into the 
saddle. “IfI had my way, he might marry 
= to-morrow.” 

uch you think of the family honor,” 
said Mrs. Wentworth, turning away in dis- 
gust. ‘But what can I expect when——”’ 

“That will do, mother. The less you sa 
on that subject, the better. Do as you wis 
about Ha rd, but make it as easy for him 
as possible, Good-bye. Tell Myra not to 
wait dinner for me; I promised Sir Hum- 
frys to go home with him.” 

As Edward rode off his mother entered 
the house,smiling ; she even hummed a gay 
little tune to herself, as she mounted the 
broad stairs. 

x... the top she met Myra on her way 
down. 

“You are merry this morning,” the latter 
said, pausing. 

She had seen Edward’s mother follow 
him, and was too proud to go out. 

“I have cause to be,’’ wasall the reply she 
received, as Mrs. Wentworth passed and 
entered her dresaing-room. 

An hour later Hayward made his appear- 
ance, and now, that he had come, she rather 
demurred about opening tae subject, and 
wished the interview over. 

It was one thing to converse with and 
convinoe an i | rson of what was 
best for him, as she h one yf week, 
but quite another matter to advance the 
same argument face to face. 

“T have sent for you on rather a delicate 
subject, Hayward,” she began, motioning 
him to a seat. 

“A protracted interview, by Jove!’’ 
— Hayward, occupying the nearest 
chair. 

Mrs. Wentworth traced the figure in the 
carpet with the toe of her slipper, and men- 
tally called herself a coward. 

_ “It is about Laura,’’ she said, finally,loo«- 
ing up, and coming to the point directly. 

t was one of her a peace: that in all 
ad tactics she invariably moved in straight 
ines, 

“Oh! nothing unpleasant, I hope.”’ 

“Not necessarily so. You know in what 
estimation I hold your daughter—like one 
of the family, opeeny since the death of 
her mother. las!’ shaking her head 
slowly. “It is asad thing for a young girl 
to be deprived of a mother's care.” 

“I don’t think she has missed her very 
much. I've tried to make it up to her, I’n 
sure,” Hayward answered briefly. 

‘Yes, yes; but no man can fill a mother’s 
place, but——” breaking off suddenly, 
“‘Hayward, how would you like to go w 
America ?”’ 

“To America!”’ springing from his chair. 
“To America. “Wh—what does all this 
mean ?”’ : 

é “I imagine my meaning is clear enough, 

r.’’ 

“I have no reason, no desire to leave- 
England; besides, my wife lies yonder,” 
he answered, glancing through the window 
towards the viliage church-yard, where, 
white and tall, the monuments could be 
— gleaming through the partly denuded 

rees. 


“It would be hard for you, no doubt; but 
something must be done,” said Mra. Went- 
worth firmly; who, like the Prince of 


° — Non yest in emergencies. ‘Your 


“Ob 1’* 9 mageead, : qetton ~~ 
upon him. “It my daug 
ter, then, you wish out of the way?” | ot 
can you so, Hayw: 
Lenid before, the girl is = great favorite of 
mine, and I don’t blaine her in the least. 
Lionel should have more sense ; Lut, untor- 


- D oan . - 





tunately, ‘wisdom lingers’ when this matter 
is under consideration. Buthe wil] think 
differently, by-and-by; and she— well, 
she's young and light-hearted, and will for- 
ons 5 = time.” 

a so,”’ he anwered, absently: - 
ing of the limp, white he had ym 
on the doorstep the week before. 

“ would like atixe 

wou © some time to th 
—to consult my friends.” re 

“Lionel—perhaps ?” : 

The man’s blazed ominously; he was 
proud—as din his way as Mra. Went- 

He leaned his head upon hie hand, 

C) u is medi- 
tatively, for a few minutes before making a 


ror; istaken { 
“You are m en it you think I would 
do i he answered, with unconscious 


“And to convince you, I'll give my an- 

swer now. I'll go, just as soon as I can get 
vy.’ 5 

“Ah, you have eased my mind of such a 
burden,” said Mrs. Wentworth briskly. 

“Come over to-morrow, and by that time 
all my arrangements will be com . 
Wilson can take your place. I wil 
five hundred unds at my banker’s sub- 
ject A. ur order.”’ 

“ in, you forget that my year ex 
e.. — rg yy pired 

“Oh, no; I have not forgotten that, but I 
am not selfish enough to accept such a sacri- 
fice without rendering you some com pensa- 
tion. You will not refuse it, I'm suro!’’ 
she said. 

“You are very kind;” rising, and draw- 
ing himself upa little htily, “but I 
don’t require any help, and will not 
itasagiit. For my child’s sake, I'll sacri- 
fioe mim + It’s for her I go; not for you. 
son. I wish you morning,” 

Saying this, he bowed and left the root, 
leaving Mrs. Wentworth dimly conscious, 
that somehow or other, she had been 
worsted. 

“Pshaw!"’ Rousing herself from the ef- 
fects of her visitor’s last words. 

‘How foolish I am to be vexed at such a 
trifle! 

“Onoe they are in America, I can enjoy 


life ao" 

“Oh! did ey speak Myra? You quite 
startled me by entering so abruptly. 

“Couldn’t you be a little more ified ? 
My nerves are completely unstrung. I wish 
you would band me wy sal volatile. It’s 
on the table; th—thanks.”’ 

“Unstrung nerves seem epidemic this 
morning,’’ said Myra, handing Mrs. Went- 
— at enna ees 

“I met Hay going out, and ke to 
him, but he answered nevera weld ; but 
such a look as he gave me! It haunts me 
yet; while his face—well it looked as if 
ening terrible had happened. What's 
up ” 

‘‘Myra, do you wish to drive me mad? 
‘What's up!’ I fail to the meaning 
of such an expression. A great many things 
may be up, for aught I know.” 

Mrs. Wentworth sank back in her chair, 
to all ap ces jexhausted, and the vin- 
aigrettee rolled to the hearth, end was shi- 
vered to atoms. 

“Ring the bell, Myra, and have Martha 
remove those pieces of broken glass!” she 
said 


ing to the mirror, put in order various ‘ocks 
of wind-blown hair. 

This done, she went to the window, and 
drummed an ny ga on the pane. 
A most exasperating habit. 

“That's another very annoying habit of 
yours, Myra. Did you ever have nerves, 
chijd ?”’ 

“Notas I know of. But I guess I’ll take 
another walk, if you’ll excuse me, and you 
won't tell me about Hayward. 

“I promised Laura a book—I’ll take it 
over myself. Can Ido anything for you? 
I’m sorry you feel so badly. 

‘‘Perhaps if you went out in the sunshine 
with me, you would feel better. Shall I get 
your wraps?”’ 

“No, thank you, Myra; not now. If you 
will sit down, I'll tell you about Hay- 
ward. 

“T had no intention of keeping it from 
you ; but you run on #0; one has no chance 
to say much.” 

Myra flung her hat on the floor, and sub- 
sided into a chair, all attention. 

“I have just made a proposition to Hay- 
ward that he go to America.” 

Mrs. Wentworth continued. 

“It took him by surprise, as you may 
imagine; and he naturally dreads leaving 
England, but Laura must gotten out of 
the way. 

“I really like the girl, too; but to have 


her one of the faimily—that alters the case 


entirely.” 

“But Edward—what will he say?” ex- 
claimed Myra, in astonis'iioent, at the sum- 
mary mnanner of disposing of disagreeable 
parties. 

“T know of no one here capable of filling 
Hey ward's place,” 

“Nonsence, my dear; sheer nonsence. 
The fact is, Hayward’s been spoiled. Wil- 
son will do just as well after a little exper- 
ience. As to Edward,” atone of triumph 
in her voice, “he has left the matter entirely 
in my bands.”’ 

“He has! I’m so glad,” said Myra, 
drawing a sigh of relief. - 

Mrs, Wentworth did not notice the inter- 


ruption. 


“You cannot imagine, Myra, how much | 
, bye.” 


better,I feel already. A mother’s respon- 
sibility ie very great, my dear — very 


This sentence she repeated with much 
u 


nction. 
“I flatter myself thatI have — 
it quite like adiplomat—e coup d’ etat,as 


Myra did as requested ; and quietly walk- | 





“Why don't a ?” anld 
Mra. AF gd A ,,, 
ee you are iny bueband’'s mother i 
answ 
uiefly ; and she her hat, 
took her child by the hand lef the 
another word 


Myra closed the door quietly, by 
the way was such a novelty ee to 
poe wi time @ day ~tn~ hs | 

second time that »sbe © 
an overwhelming sense of defeat—a sensa- 
tion entirely new to ber. 

When Le yey left Be 
presence bis inind seemed paralyzed 
the blow she had dealt bim. 

He walked rapidly across the lawn and 
entered the park. 

Here he still continued his rapid pace, 
kicking the dead leaves viciously fro his 
path as he » hone. 

“How 1 I break it to het?”’ he cried, 
striking his hands together nervousiy, as 
he came in ht of home, and desoried 
his daughter busily at work among the 
flowers that had been damaged by the 
storm. 

“See,’’ she cried, running down the 
when she caught sight of him, “I have 
putting some of my flowers into pots for the 
winter.” “4 

“Girl, your work's for naught; you'll not 
need your flowers this winter,”” he 
cried, roughly, stung by the sightof her 
P face. 


Why hadn’t she been born ugly and 
coarse? then all this trouble would not 
have come u them. 

She looked up into his face, and the pots 
fell from her bands to the ground. 

“Father ! oh, father! ’’ she cried, grasping 
his hand; ‘‘what has happened to make 
er 80? How pale you are; you must 

8 c ” 

“Yes; putting his hand to his head, 
wearily. ‘I am sick, Laura—heart sick.”’ 

And, walking across the grass, he dro 
into a seat; his daughter jollowed, and sat 
down by his side. 

“Now tell me all about it,’’ she said, 
bravely, though her lips trembled. 

“T have felt a presentiment of evil all 
ma yn ft 

He told her all; not sparing her feel- 


in 

, ortwice her face flushed, and-once 
the little hands, folded in her lap, met each 
other cayeuerey. 

She made no other sign. 

“J couldn't stand that, you know,”’ he 
said in conclusion, ‘so 1 said we would go 
as soon as possible." 

Laura burst into tears, and threw her 
arms around his neck. 

“I will not let you do all for me,”’ she 
cried, sobbing ; ‘send me away, anywhere; 
but you must stay here.” 

“What kind of a father do you take me 
for, child? Now, dry your eyes. Didn’tl 
promise your mother on r death-bed 
never to forsake you? We will stick tw 
each other; that’s some cormnfort, eh, my 
girl?” said. her tather, laying a hand gently 
on her bead. 

She smiled through her tears, and said no 
more,knowing how determined he was, and 
presently they both got up and weut into 
the house. 

A week later, Wilson, in clearing up the 
premises, came on the empty pote and with- 
ered flowers that’ still lay where they had 
dro from Laura's hands. 

He picked thein up and tossed them over 
the hedge on aheap of rubbish, to be car- 
ried away. 

Thus every v 
pants was removed, 

A short time sufficed for Hayward and 
his daughter to make their preparations. 

At Myra's suggestion, everthing was sold 
to Wilson save a few pieces of furniture that 
had been in tka family for generations. 

Wilson, who long had cast his eyes yearn- 
ingly towards Laura, finding his efforts in 
that direction useless, hastened to con- 
sole himself with a neighboring farmer's 
daughter, 

Everything a parently adjusted itself to 
Mrs. Wentworth’s satisfaction. 

The days preceding their departure were 
busy ones to all at the little cottage. 

Hayward settling his accounts, while 
Laura and old Nancy packed the trunks 
and boxes. 

So busy were they that Laura had no time 
to realize her sorrow. 

A dumb sort of agony seemed to weigh 
her down; and when she stepped her pack- 
ing long enough, her gaze wandered wist- 
fully over the fields and a to the park 
and Hall where Lionel wou 
suminer, and she would be—where ? 

On the last afternoon a carriage caine ra 
idly down the road, and drew up at the lit- 


of the foriner ecou- 


© gate. 

A lady alighted ; it was Mrs. Wentworth. 

Old Nancy inet her at the door. 

She was on her way upstairs with an arm- 
fal of clothes. 

“Good afternoon, Nancy. Is Laura in? 
It’s too bad to disturb her, 1 know; butl 
could not pass without stopping to say good- 


Nancy went u ra. 
Laura was on her knees before one of the 


trunks. 
“It’s ers” aald Nancy, with an audible 


salff. 
“Who?” said Laura, trrning a tired face 





towards the old nurse. “Oh, I am so tired, 
Nancy; I think you'll have to Gnish this. 


ese ee S enceenly Cnt oh bev 
y arranged laces were strewn on the 


a ee 
ow tired you look, Laura!” she anid, 
kindly, taking the girl’s hot hands in her 
own cool palms. You most pardon me for 
i but I felt that I must see 
you again.’ 

5 Itttle smile showed itself on the 

i ) le 

“*Blessings brighten as ,’ Mra. 
Wentworth” she eee — 4 LY motion- 
ing her visigor toachair. “Nev I 


appreciate the trouble you have taken.” 
Don’t speak to me that way, Laura. I 
expect you are vexed at me; but I have 
acted forthe best, child. I love you dearly, 
and all that; yet, you know #& would never 
do tor you to become Lionel's wife. Child! 
ehbfid! I'm i) 3 you from a world of 
trouble. Even Lionel—after the novelty 
had worn off, would think differently, and 
fret against his fate and imprudence. Could 
you @ndure that, Laura? to see his love 
gradually turn o—” 

“Oh, spare me!’’ the girl cried, shudder- 
ing. But, recovering herself quickly, “You 
seem to be laboring under a —— 
sion. Did not your son tell you I would 
never be his wife without your consent, 
madam ?” 


Mre. Wentworth smiled griinly—her con- 
sent—they would wait a long time to get 
that. ' 

“I believe he did say something to that 
effect,’’ she admitted, “but 

“*A maiden's vows—— 
Are lightly made and lightly broke.’ ** 

“Yoa, but whether broken or not will 
make but little difference to you now,” said 


Laura ee 

“By-the- 7 anes the subject—here 
io s package hye me to deliver, with 
her love, If possible,she will see you again 
before you jeave.’ 

The tears catne into Laura's eyes as she 
tonk the package. 

‘Tell her for ine,”’ she said, tegen, R- 
face that her visitor ht not see her 
“if I do not see ber again, how much I love 
her ; how much I ap her kindness, 
and that I will never, never, forget her 
goodness to me. Oh, it is too hard—too 
tnuch for me to bear!’ she cried, suddenly 
bursting into a passion of tears. 

Mrs. Wentworth was at a loss; all the ‘rite 
sayings natura! at such times were almost 
rudely rejected. 

Once Laura actually laughed in her face. 

“It seems so absurd for you to comfort 
me,’ she said, dashing away ber tears. “I 
only hope you will — my weakness, 
The last tew days have tried ine #0,” 

“T should — ct ry. > =e ~ 

; I see Ban growing impatient. In 
there anything 1 can do for you, Laura?” 
rising and holding out her hand. 

“Nothing,’’ answered the girl, turning 
away. 

“In this the way to part with me, 
Laura ?”’ 

“What would you have me do, Mrs. 
Wentworth? Yoa are glad I am going— 
why pretend to be otherwise ?"’ 

“Ob, cone; be generous !"’ 

The girl shook her head. 

“You are inoorrigible,” exclaimed Mra, 
Wentworth testily. 

“No, only honest. You can afford to be 
generous, You are victorious." 

A look of annvyance swept over Mra. 
Wentworth's face, as she moved twwards 
the door, and began drawing on her gloves. 

“I'm sorry you are so vindictive, but 
n'importe—it of little consequence as, 
doubtless, we shall never see each other 
again.” 

ae | ova | trust we may not,” looking 
her visitor calmly in the face; “yet some- 
thing tells me we shall meet n,and more 
——that then our positions will reversed.”’ 

Mrs. Wentworth laughed, a low,mocking 
incredulous laugh, that tempted ber victim 
to spring after her, an she swept haughtily 
froin the room. 

Worn out by the day’s excitement Laura 


| slept soundly that night; when she awoke 
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d come next | 
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it was with the feeling a condewmned criin- 
inal may be su to feel on the morning 
of Lis execution. 

At first she wondered why she felt so de. 
pressed, then she remembered this waa ber 
ast day in England. 

Springing from her bed, she slipped on 
her dressing wrapper and slippers, and 

ying to the window, knelt down to watch 
that strange awakening of nature, called 
dawn. 

The faintest whispering of wind could be 
heard stirring the imoven 

The birds in the ivy about the window be- 
gan to twitter ; then an early chanticleer sig- 
nalled the break of day, and his notes were 
echoed far and near by his fellows. 

A faint radiance along the hori- 
zon, with slender fingers of | a 
toward the zenith, that grew rig ter 
brighter, till a long, level ray of sunlight 


as 
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darted athwart the tree tops and fell on ber 
uptarned face. 
us she watched the dawning of the last 


day she would spend in ber lish home. 
row—but who can Lift veil that 
hides from our longing eyes life's w- 


morrows? 
[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


Love Comes J After. 


BY Ww. Y. J. 











HY aml ongneed to Walter Clyde? 
Do I love him? 
It is all the aaine, however, whether 
I do or not. 

He is very handsoine, very fascinating ; 
and perhaps I adore beauty all the more be- 
cause I aina littic pale-faced, insignificent 
creature myself. ‘ 

We have a certain amount Of money, mo- 
ther and I—there are only we two—so we 
enjoy ourselves af'ler our own fancy. 

ust now it has led us, for the suinmer, to 
a breezy little village among the mountains 
in Cumberland, 

Mr. Ciyde has followed us, of course. Wo 
have been engaged six iwontha, and are to 
be married in autuinn. 

Mother nover liked him. 

He is twelve years vider than , who am 

hteen. 

he says he is attracted by my money ; is 
aman of the world, probably with debts 
of honor that his wife's money will pay. 

But poor maimina is not wrong, and her 
only daughter is very wilful. 

I shall marry Walter, for 1 love him; so 
the watter re=ta. 

I ain lying in a hammock ina is part 
ef the lawn ; presontly iny cousin Colestine 
comes out aud takes a vacant chair 
me. 

Mamma has invited her to stay several 
weeks with us, and she has bee here a day 
or two. 

Celestine is a thoroughly accomplished 
beautiful woinan of twenty-four. 

Walter was very much linpressed when 
maimuina introduced them; 1 oould see that, 
though, when we were alone, he only said. 
“How marvellously beautiful your cousin 
ia?’’ 

She is dangerously beautiful just now, as 
she leans back in her chair, 

Presontly Waiter cones up the steps, and 
approaches un. 


froin her widow, sven him approaching,and 
come down-stairs to tneet him. 

“Oh, Mr. Clyde," she exclaiins,“how can 
you venture outin this heat? I should fear 
speedy diss lution if IT attempted it." 

“It would not be wise for you to ven- 
ture,"’ he ans.vers. 

“T should hardly have gone myself had I 
realized how warin it is. 

“T bave been arranging for a sall to-night, 
if you two ladies will honor me with your 
company,” for the first time looking at ine. 

“How good of you!" cries Celestine. “I 
have been anxious to have a sail ever since 
I saw that lovely lake. We shall be de- 
lighted !"’ 

I say nothing. 

Walter remarks, carelessly, “Be sure and 
be ready by seven." 

“Thank you,” 1 reply, guiltily ; “I don't 
eare about going.”’ 

“}fow provoking you are, Marjorie!" my 
cousin says, pettishly. 

“You said this morning that you wanted 


to have a sail.’”’ 

"My dear,’’ I coolly reply, “If havo 
ohanged iy mind ; but that does not bin- 
der you froin going.” 

“Certainly not!" says Walter, eagerly. 
“Marjorie takes whitis sometimes, 

“I have engaged the boat; surely both 
ladies will not disappoint me ?" 

Celestine hesitates, apparently, and final- 
ly laughingly replies, “Well, if Marjorie 
wou't bo jealous, I will go.”’ 

Even I can see how my lover's face lights 
up, and I answer, calinly, “Why should I 
be jealous, Celestine ?"’ 

be fushes slightly; and just then mo- 
thor calls me, and I leave them. 

After tea, Walter aud I were in the draw- 
ing-room, Celestine was u rs getting her 
hat, when presently alter remarked, 
“You had betterchange your mind, Mar- 
jorie, and come with us.” 

I felt that his words were not sincere— 
that he would much rather [ did not go; s» 
lauzhed, and said, “No; Lam going to fin- 
ish a book this evening.” 

And soon my cousin came down-stairs, 
and they went without ine. 

After this, the flirtation progressed with 
astonishing rapidity. 

Everyone in the house was talking of it, 
and in pure self<lefenoe 1 accepted the at- 
tentions offered by other nen. 

There is a certain spice in flirtin 
engaged girl, and I had plenty o 
oavaliers. 

Mr. Ciyde did not interfere with me, nor 
I with hiin. 

Celestine did not mention his name to me 
and I never spoke of her to him. 

It was an excessively warm day, and I 
had wandered out into the woods, not far 
from the house, and found a comparatively 
00! place under the trees, and, endeavor- 

to read, had fallen asleep. 

was awakened by voices on the other 
side of a group of saplings, which hid me 
from the speakers, and liuimediately I re- 


eognised thea. > 
But, Celestine, my darling, Ilove you! 
You won't tell ine that my love is hopeless?’’ 


liv, Mr. Ciyde,” cousin laughed, 
se, Sone sahara ag oe 


bear 


with an 
devoted 


t does not occur to me that Celestine bas, | 


| 


' 


| 
| 








“Never mind Marjorie,” be returned. 
* W hat can she be to ne,after Laving known 
you ?”’ 
“TI tell you I love ! Do under- 
stand?" His voice At deep with passion. 
“Marjorie will forget me in a little while.”’ 
I was too angry & be quiet any longer; 
bably I ought not to have listened—but 
am human. 
Springing to my feet, I walked round 
the intervening br -ues, and confronted the 


two, 

He took Celestine’s hand in his, and wait- 
ed her answer, breathlessly. 

“Mr. Clyde,” I mid—and he dropped her 
hand, faced ime, “allow me to return 
your ring. 

“I agree with you—‘Marjorie will forget’ 
that you ever existed in less tiine than you 
can imagine.’ 

He was too astonished to speak; and the 
ring —— at his feet. 

As I turned & leave them, Celestine 
laughed softly. 

«What a little tragedy queen itis!" said 
ashe. 

I went u 

“I have 
briefly. 

While I was telling ber about it, my 
cousin entered. 

Taking iny hand, she forcibly detained 
me, as I tried to leave the room. 

“Let me go!” I cried, passionately. ‘I 
hate you !"’ 

“But you won't after a little,’ she an- 
swered. “Liston: I aan going to be narried 
ina few weeks. 

“I knew you were out there in the woods, 
and knowing Mr. Clyde was going w try 
his old game, I eye wok him whero 

ou would overhear his offer. Brother Tom 

nows him of old. 

“He has heard that I have a little more 
money than you, henoe the soene under the 
trees. 

“An for love, he does not care one straw 
for either of um 

“The only woman he ever cared for died 
years ago, a victiin to his treachery. 

“I am going away next week, and Walter 
will surely come Ww you, and ask for for- 
giveness, 

**I] caine down here at your mother’s re- 
queat, on purpose to open your eyes to the 
true character of the man you loved, 

“If you choose to take him back,you will 
have the opportunity. 

“As for myself, it does not matter. I havo 
flirted all my life, and certainly never with 
so praiseworthy an object as now. Some 
tine you will forgive ime,”’ 

I got away from her, and went to my 
room. 

I was beginning to learn something ofthe 
ways of the world. 

That night a delicately-tinted, perfumed 
note was Brought tome. It read thus: 


“My INJURED DARLING: 
“Only let ine see you, kneel at your feet, 
and explain. 


to my mother's room. 
roken my engagement,’’ I said, 


“WALTER.” 


Bah! it sickened me. I tore the note into 


fragmenta, and wrote: 


“llow dare you address ine? Don't pre- 
sume ever to write or speak to me again. 
Henceforth we are strangers. 

* MARJORIE.”’ 


This note, with the presents that he had 
made ime, I pugina package, and sent tc 
him by the chatnbermaid. 

* * 7 * # 


It ia my twenty-first birthday, and three 
years and nore since I last saw Walter 
lyde. 

I have heard he married a widow several 
years older than hiuself, and such a life as 
they lead! 

Celestine is married, too, and I worship 
her boy. 

She isa model wife and mother. Such 
giris do sometimes make the best of wives. 

She says she feels thatthe good she did 
during that flirtation counterbalanced a mul- 
titude of sins. 

Oh, well I have forgiven her; 
heart is bitter towards men. 

Mother aud i are living at home in Bris- 
tol. 

“Itisa bitter cold day," mother said; 
“you had better take a drive, ep pi a 

But I told her chat I was tired of driving, 
and would stuart on foot to do some shop- 

pithy. 
' the wind blew a gale, the crossings were 
very slippery,and hurrying across the street 
to escapo being run over by a cab, I sli 

and sprained my ankie badly. titi 

Immediately a crowd gathered round me; 
I could not walk, was nearly feinting with 
pain, and became half frantic. 

A gentleman passing in a gig stopped to 
seo what the trouble was, nized 
me, and instantly lifted me into his trap 
and brought me home. 

My reaouer was a wealthy bachelor, a 
friend of my mother’s, a handsome, stately 
gentleman, on the “sunny sido of forty.” I 
never dreamt of him as a lover ; he was so 
much older than I. 

It wasa long, tedious month before I 


but my 


could walk again, and Hugh Cameron was 
a frequent visitor. 

He read to me, played chess with me,and 
in many ways helped to make the time pass 
pleasantly. 

At last I got strong n, and able to go 
out; but he still visi at our house, and 


was sometiines ny escort. 
One day an officious lady friend informed 
me tnat it was generally understood that we 


were en 
I was annoyed on hearing this, having 
never thought of him in that way. 


age A Mr. Cameron asked me to be his 
w an angry refusal. 
=Why ined you bave sald this ?”’ I asked, 





a ay “J like you very much, but 
in that way. 
“We were having such pleasant times; 


you might have known we could not be 
anything more than friends.” 
“How should I know?” he asked, 


letly. 
Because I don’t love you—never shall!” 
I replied. 

“Well, you will some time, when you are 


iny wife. 
this audacity nearly took away my 
breath. a 
“But I tell you I will not be your wife! 
I 


“You msy change your mind, little one,” 
he replied, cooly. _ then left me. 

How an was 

As en a went to mother and recounted 
the whole story. 

Mother said very little,merely remarked, 
“Mr, Cameron isa noble man, and would 
make you an excellent husband. 

“But, of course, you know your own 
mind!” 

I left ber rather more out of humor than 


before. 

For a week I saw weeps By Mr. Camer- 
on, then I learned that he gone away. 

I danced and wentout driving; but miss- 
ed him very much! 

He was 80 different from the society of 
young men with whom I was surrounded. 
I discovered a thousand excellences in his 
mind and character now that he had 

ne. 

"T did not love him, but was lonely with- 
out him. 

One night, six weeks after his departure, 
his card was handed to me, and went 
down to find him waiting for me in the 
drawing-room. 

“Well, Marjorie,’ said he, coming for- 
ward, and taking iny hand in his, “have 
you reconsidered that ‘no’ of yours?”’ 

What should I say? I was tired of the 
world and the life I lived in it. 

I liked Mr. Cameron; respected him ; I 
had missed hiin sorely, but did not love 
him. 

These thoughts flashed through my mind 
as I stood there. 

At length I drew away my hand,and said, 
*‘Mr. Cameron, I respect and like you, but 
I do not love vou. 

“Years ago I was engaged to a inan whom 
I thought I loved. 

“T Jearned that he wasdeficient in all traits 
of character that go to make up true man- 
hood. 

“Sinco then I have never been able to 
clothe any man inthe robes of my ideal 
lover. Knowing this, if you desire, I will 
be your wile,’”’ 

e stooped and kissed my forehead. 

“My darling, my dear one’’—his voice 
treinbling a littio—“I will make you so 
happy, I will love you so tenderly that 
surely some time your heart will answer to 
imine,”’ 

And 80 we were engaged. 

He was a strange man this Hugh Camer- 
on. 

Few men would care to win a wife 80; 
and | often thought, as the wedding pre- 
~ eae went on, how great his love must 
0. 

We had been married three months. 

Everything that money could buy was 
mine; but I wasn’t happy. 

My husband reinembered that I married 
without loving him, and this stood between 
us. 

Ile seemed to think that expression of af- 
fection on his part would weary me, while 
every day he was growing dearer to ine. 

it was not possible to see day after day 
what an anseifish, noble character he was, 
and not love him; but he was strangely 
proud, and waited for iny love, not annay- 
lug ine meantime with demonstrations of 
his own. 

There came a day at last when I knew I 
loved him even as he !uved me. 

I was sitting at the piano playing some 
dreamy old melody. 

The door was suddenly thrown open, and 
iny French maid, Marie, stood before me, 
wringing her hands and sobbing, “Ob, ma- 
daine! Monsieur Cameron—he is killed! 
he is dead !” 

The room seemed to whirl around me, but 
I com:nanded myself. 

“Hush your crying, Marie! What do you 
mean? Will you tell me what you saw ?” 
I said, sternly, grasping her arm with a 
force that frightened her, 

‘The new mansion at the corner! A stone 
—it fellon Monsieur as he was passing !”’ 

Her voice sounded far away,the room 
grew very dark, a voice rang in my ears 
“Ile is killed! he is dead!"”—and I became 
unconscious, 

“Why, little wife, open yo 
not hurt!”’ rer 7a 

The well-known voice, and the powerful 
ainmonia, which I hate, brought me to my 
senses again. 

_ 1 was lying on the sofa, Hugh was hold- 
a my head, while Marie applied the ona 
nonia. sat u “Wh i 
mean ?” 1 asked. a 

“Only this,” my husband answered. “I 
was passing the new building at the corner. 
when a marble window-sill fell. . 

“I should have been killed, but, by a 
strange circumstance,at that moment I trip- 
ped A, a ape brick, and fell. 

“The sill missed ine by a hand’s breadth. 
Marie supposed, when r fell, that I was 
killed, and” (looking severely at her 
“without waiting to ascertain, rushed off 
and frightened you into a fainting ft.” ‘ 

Marie began to cry. 

“Never mind, Marie,” said I. “There is 


no dau done; you may go now.”’ 
Alter she had gone, I turned to my h 
— and said, Hugh, tt would have: killed 





‘ 

“Oh, my husband, I love ”” And 
too, Degas to cry. ha I, 

A wonderful light shone forth from his 
eyes. 

“Marjorie, my darling, is it true 
my ramet on hie ahoukden. ‘Laake tenn m 
eyes, little one, and say it n.” 7 

I blashed like a girl, as ed into his 
fond — gazing into mine, and ied, “I 
think I have loved you a while, only 
Masts was the ineans of wing me how 
much.”’ 


“At last! my darling, m ene 
We sat there in the Ceili the ‘ites un- 
utterable of perfect love g Our hearts, 
And ao it is now. 
There issilver in my hair, and my hus 
band’s is quite gray; but the lovethat was 
revealed t. me that day has never grown 











less. + 
Her Great Mistake. 
BY WILSON BENNOR. 

HAT a lovel cture she made, with 
the warm flush of the sunset-light al) 
around her !—a tall slender creature, 

with grace in every motion, 


And Ross Wycherly was madly in love 
with her, and only waiting in feverish im. 
anys .e for the time when he might dare 
tell her. 

From a luxarious cushioned chair, at the 
sane window where Jessica was standin 
in the sunset glory, Mrs. Roberts, her aun 
and only living female relative, look 
coldly at her. 

“I atn tired ofthe delay in the acoompliah- 
ment of your a Jessica, 


“You prom ine ves would settlethem 
to ny satisfaction in three months at jun 
thest.”’ 


Jessica turned away from the lace-draped 
window, and indolently seated herself in » 

ld-colored plush chair, that suited her 
ovely beauty as a throne does a queen. 

Then she laughed, one of her low delici- 
ous little laughs, that while Ross Wycherly 
swore it was the sweetest music in all the 
world, never failed to irritate aunt Theodo- 
sia. 


“IT don’t see what there is to be amused 
at,”’ she said _—— 

“T ain sure if you had all the frightful ex- 
pense on your hands that I have assumed 
in taking this big handsome house, fully 
furnished, wholly for your opportunity to 
secure Ross——’ 

Jessica interrupted her by a sudden little 
haughty motion of her head. 

“Spare me the customary recital of your 
household annoyance, auntie. 

“You are impatient, tooimpatient. You 
don’t suppose I can tell Mr. Wycherly tpat 
iny aunt Roberts thinks it high time he 
should propose, because she finds her funds 
running alarmingly low ?”’ 

“Don’t talk like an idiot, Jessica.” 

“But that isthe way you feel about it. 
You must be reasonable, as I am. 

“I told you I would guarantee to brin 
Mr. Wycherly to ny feet in threo months’, 
time, if you would adoptthe role of the 
wealthy elderly lady, and I your heiress-, 
niece, ; { 

“You have done it so far,and so have J. 
In less than a week I will tell you I am the, 
betrothed wife of the richest, “handso:nest| 
lnan in the state, the prospective mistress of 
Wycherly Park.” , 

Mrs. Roberts caught a spark from the 
girl’s quiet enthusiasm. 

“Do you really think so, Jessica? 

“Mistress of Wychorly Park—it doesn’t 
seein possible. 

“It means so much for you—luxury and 
elegance, richest unlimited all the rest of 
your life, and a stated income to me for all 
I have done for you. 

“It has cost me hundreds dollars, Jessica. 

“T suppose it has,’’ she answered coolly. 


| “But you may set your heart at rest. 


‘Ross Wycherly is as desperately in love 
with me as ever man was with woman, and 


| I might have had him at my feet weeks ago, 








only that I would not permit him to think 
I could be so lightly won. Wait another 
week, auntie ; you'll see.’’ 

And she smiled so hewitchingly, showing 
her little milk-white teeth, that it was a 
pity her lover was not there to see her. 

The next inorning a letter was handed 
her, addressed in an illiterate straggling 
hand to Miss Jessica Heath,that brought the 
scarlet blushes to her cheeks, and e her 
bite hor lovely scarlct lips angrily. 

“Ayain,” she thought, as she tore it open 
impatiently. “‘What can be the matter 
now ? 

“It seems as if Margaret takes pleasure fp 
Crees herself upon ine on every occa- 
sion.’’ 

And this displeasure in her face did not 
lessen when she read the ill-spelt, ill-writ- 
ten, but urgent note. 


“DEAR Jessica,” it said, “mother is 
much worse, and you must como ht 
away. If you don't I will havo to send ber 
to you and aunt Doshy. You haven't 
your share of expense for four mon 


Please bring it; wearein need ofit. 
‘MARGARET. 


“It isjust Margaret over again, to send 
for ne 2 come under one threat she ‘knows 
will only take me to her. 

“And I shall have to take the one dollar 
I have ‘skimped out’ to buy those bores 
pon and blue stockings to keep her 

ut. 


“Just suppose if she should send mother 
here now of all times. 

“T’d better take the first train to Biullvor 
rough and see what is the matter. | 
Was to drive with Mr. Wyoherly to-nig 


She looked at the euckoo high upoa te 
high » 
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had just time, and none to spare, to | mvter who went without. 
baie ond cab the train, and write a imes- | five years, ever since aunt (ore Hm sy a = were ge eas Scientific and seful 
ae age Ry ml ‘cervans Seoreeans ht you up like herself, you've HITE CROWS rain mice, and hares v 
Wyeherly, . man ever. ~ . , 1 bs a en 
wis, she had gone. “0 your guit, Jessica Heath, and let V Cet ele diferent with a ibis cle: | rsli@0!® Biscnixe.—This consists of 60 


But by some curious fatality Mr. Wy- 
cherly called at the house before the care- 
jess servant had delivered the note, and the 
maid who had answered his summons at 
the door very irankly told him where Miss 
Heath had gone—to Hillborough, to Mra 
Belden's. 

He looked, as he felt, very much disap- 

inted. 

PenHow unfortunate A: suppose she left 
e special message for me. 

va I thought 30,” he added, his hand- 

some face lighting evith pleasure as the 

trady servant, hearing his voice, stepped u 

with his note, the very contact with whic’ 

sent delightful thrills running all along his 


veins. 


It was an exquisite little m in Jes- 
gica’s sweetest style, and most c nology 
vague a8 to her going and destination, but 


the latest train that 


mised to be home b 
© him not forget her 


game evening, and 
for afew hours. 

He read the note as though it had been 
written by angel hands, and he was won- 
derfully made happy to receive it, and put 
itreverently away in his vest-pocket, and 
then made up his mind to take the next 
train for Hillborough, and surprise his 
darling and escort her home, 

“It will please herso, my lovely bright- 
eyed Jessica. 

“I can seo her face light uP in imagina- 
tion as it will when I walk into this Mrs, 
Belden’s parlor and take her by surprise. 
And whenI am bringing her home, and 
have her all to inysel ty will tell her what 
abe inust aro | know. 

“How inadly I love her, and how eager I 
am to have her for my wife—imy beautiful 

rless queen.’ 

For Mr. Ross Wvcherly was desperately 
in love, and knew how to be a most gallant, 
devoted, impatient lover. 

Three hours after Jessica had entered the 
front door of Mrs. Belden’s house,and been 
escorted to the little back room that served 
as parlor and sitting-room during the sea 
son when fires were necessary, Mr. Wy- 
cherlyv stopped at the front gate of the same 
house, piloted by an ambitious young urchin 
© who grinned with satisfaction at the shilling 
he received for his services. 

“That there's the house—Mrs, Belden’s. I 
know them all—Jiim and Gus, and little 
Mag, and the crazy old grandmother. Ye 
better go right in, because that there door- 
bell’s broke.” 

Wycherly, conscious of a feeling of aston- 
fshinent as to what could have brought his 
lady-love to a place so forlorn and desolate 
at this, suddenly understood as he heard 
young Tiin's words, 

“She has come on an errand of mercy and 
charity, ny darling. When sheis my wife, 
she shall have no limitto ber mercy and 
oenevolent fund; and I love her better than 
ever for this evidence of her quiet goodness 
so carefully hidden from me.’ 

He went “pre tho shabby front yard 
andon the little porch, to find that the 
boy's prophecy regarding the door-bell was 
true. 

It was indeed silent and useless, nor did 
one, or two, orthree knocks on the door 
bring any answer. 

“I suppose I may as well go in,” he 
thought. 

And so he tried the door-knob, and found 
it readily ad:nitted hisn into a forlorn little 
hall dim and dusty, trom whicha door, 
standing open,entered into a plain furnished 
chilly little rooim that was evidently the 
parlor. 

A rap at the parlor door failing to bring 
any one, Wycheriy sat resiguedly down to 
wait until soine one did coine; and five 
minutes afterwards he heard the emphatic 
opening and closing of distant doors, and 
then the sound of footsteps in the room di- 
rectly overliead, between which rooin and 
the one he occupied was an open stove hole 
in the ceiling, down which caine a voice, 
sharp, vexatious, resolute, that pronounced 
the naine of his beloved. 

“I want to know what you're going to do 
about it, Jessica. 

“Twelve shillings a week for her keep 
and clothes is pittance enouzh when it coines 
regularly, but when it don’t come at all— 
well, I can’t stand it no longer. 

“She's your mother as weil as mine, and 
if I have all the trouble, you've got to pay 
for her board.” - 

If athanderbolt had fallen at Wycherly’s 
ead he would not have been more aston- 


Jessica's low silver-sweet voice an- 
swered; 

“She must be quite useful to you, Mar- 
garet. 

“She can sew and mend, when she’s not 
very bad, and really itis a great expense, 
ten dollars @ month year in and year 

“A great expense to you, Jossica Heath, 
living in luxury, and having all in the 
world you want. 

“And your own motuer suffering for 
nourishing food, and the wines and jellies 

doctors say she inust have.’ 

“That's nonsense. Doctors always do 
Order the most ridiculous extravagances, 
and mother can do without them. It’s a 
Perfect nuisance at the best. If she’d die 
we'd all be better off.” 

Wyoherly arose from his chair, 8 look of 
ny on his face, a feeling in his heart as 
if all the world were crumbling over his 
“I thank Heaven I haven't ar heart 
in my body,” Mar a 
since you wasachild you've been selfish 


“Xou'd always get the best sgoing, no 


ret Belden said. “Ever | 
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| 


| 


| 


| 
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your poor crazy old.mother, who lost her 
senses in bringing you into the world, die 
or Starve, or suffer, as you yy 5 
And Wycherly distinctly heard Jessica's 
low sarcastic laugh. 
“You're too hoinely to be dramatic, Mar- 


“Leave that to me; and don’t envy my 
worldly prosperity, when you see that poor 
and in debt everywhere as auntie and I are, 
we have nevertheless contrived to secure a 
glorious future for myself. Iam to marry 
one of the ——~ men in the State, for all I 

tinean, and treacherous, a 
and sei fish as F tee say."’ PA a 

Somehow Wycherly got out of the house 
a8 unsuspected as he gotin; but what an 
awful difference inthe man, 

Hope, love, joy,trust—all had gone crash- 
ing down under the ruin of his idol and 
from henceforth his one duty was to bear 
his pitiful pain until disciplined into thank- 
fulness that the blow had not comme later. 

At home Jessica Heat! found a note 
awaiting her on her dressing-table from 
Ross Wycherly, and her beautiful face wore 
& proud smile as she opened it. 

hen she finished the page she threw 

herselt upon the lounge, and cried and 

cursed by turns, at the sume hour that Mar- 

Belden opened a letter that contained 

wo hundred and fifty dollars for Mrs. 

Heath's sole use—a letter that was undated, 
unsigned. . 

And while Mrs. Roberts retired into 
deepest, poverty-stricken retirement, lain- 
enting her mad fully, and Jessica Heath 
eg ad to do anything to earn her daily 
bread—a wan, worn, soured woman—Ross 
Wycherly was abroad ant rowing more 
contented and happy, and y to be con- 
soled by a fair girl he had met in France. 


i, 


Youre WiveEs.—Girls who marry young, 
without having had much experience of so- 
ciety and its ways, are often greatly embar- 
rassed when they bave to undertake the 
manageinent of «a house and entertain and 
receive on their own account. 

There is a fixed etiquette for paying and 
receiving visits in the case of brides which 
must be observed. ‘Cards’’—that is to say, 
‘“‘wedding cards’’—are never sent now; that 
fashion, together with the one of sendin 
slabs of wedding-cake to one’s friends an 
acquaintances, has become quite obsolete in 
the course of years. A bride must wait for 
her friends and her hnsband's friends to 
come and see her; the former will naturally 
pay her a visit soon after her return from 
the honeymoon; the latter, even if they 
have never seen her, will leave cards at the 
house, on which she can return the visit 
and invitethein. A bride invites her friends 
tw come and see her, verbally, or she can 

vea inusical afternoon, and invite her 

riends and her husband's friends in that 
way. The gruesome entertainment which 
was once fashionable—that of receiving 
your frends on a certain day ina stiff lav- 
ender silk, and regaling thein on wedding- 
cake and fiery sherry has become a thing of 
the past. The less formality about the en- 
tertaininent the better; ifthe bride is young 
and shy, it would be as well for her to have 
her mother, sisters, or intimate friends to 
help her receive. Calls should be returned 
as soon as possible, otherwise the bride’s 
friends or her husband's friends might 
think that she wished not to know thei in 
her new situation in life. 

A bride does wisely to be especially ami- 
able to her husband’s friends ; he and they 
will naturally be rather “touchy”? on this 
point. A man’s intimate male iriends, par- 
ticularly, are apt to look upon the young 
wife as their sworn enemy, as they often 
find that any claims they may make on his 
company after marriage will be resented by 
her. It is an excellent plan for wives notw 
be too exacting on this point. 

Brides are al ways asked out to dinner a 
deal too soon afler the return from the 
honeymoon ; and it used to be for the lady 
to appear in full bridal toilette, ininus the 
veil—even the wreath of orange-blogsome 
was not spared us. Thisis not done now. 
Atabydinner the bride may of course 
wear her wedding dress, but itis generally 
trimmed with othec flowers, and made to 
look like an ordinary handsome dinner 
dress. It hus only to be cut into a round or 
a square, and thesleeves shortened to the 
elbow, to lose the appearance altogether of 
a wedding dress. bite is a great deal worn 
at big Uinners now, and very obligatory, 
wisely. It is quite proper for the youngest 
bride to wear all her diamonds at a dinner- 
party given in her honor. At the first din- 
ners given by a young couple they should 


a 





invite their oldest triends and those of | 


highest rank. 
SO 


Tar Wirr.—The true wife not only haa | 


the confidence of her husband, but the af- 
fairs in her especial care flourish like a gar- 
den in the height of summer; all 
beantiful spring from her tonch, and he en- 
joys the blessing of her tact and taste with- 
out fully realizing bow it comes, She loves 
the praise of her husband,which should not 
be stinted, and she is desirous to share his 


things | 








life-work: and his confidence and esteein is | 


all the reward she asks. She will never 
overtax his income, for she knows how 
much itis; and her share of it is always 
well expended, and, although she may 
soinetimes long for an increase of worldly 

ia, she never reproaches him when heis 
Silivent and does his best to maintain his 


fainily in ease and comfort. ~e 





Motto for « lawyer—Deeds, not words. 


nt. He is not to be considered as snow 
white; very far from it. All the white ele- 
phants now existing in Siam and Burmah 
are of light mouse-color, somnewhat of the 
same tint as the pale freckles to be found on 
the trunk of the ordinary elephants. This 
light gray is uniform all over, the » on 
the trunk being white. The depth of the 
color, however, varies greatly; und there 
are often blemishes in the shape of darker 
patches which would seem to ruin an other- 
wise eligible candidate’sclaiin. It has been, 
therefore, found necessary to determine 
some infallible test points, which will de- 
onstrate the right of the animal to histitle, 
The Burmese skilled men fx upon two of 
these tests as superior to all others. One is 
that the elephant shall have five toes instead 
of four. This isa guod way of making cer- 
tain ; but occasionally there are indubitabl y 
black elephants which havethe sacred num- 
ber of toes. These are white elephants de- 
based by sin, laboring under the evils of 
revious existence, and ineligible for the 
onors accorded to the real animal. The 
other test is considered perfectly decisive, 
no matter what the precise tint of the skin 
may be. It is this: if you pour water 
= a “‘white’’ elephant he turns red, while 
a black elephant only becomes blacker than 
ever. This is the final test always resorted 
to in Mandalay. 

The importance attached to the jon 
ofa white elephant is traceabloto the Budd- 
hist system. The last avatar before he caine 
down aon earth, to “teach the law and give 
the millions peace’ was in the guise of a 
white elephant. The possession of an un- 
doubted white elephant stands as a sign and 
symbol of universal sovereignty; andeover 

urmese King ao for the capture of suc 
a treasure dunng his reign as a token that 
his legitimate royalty is reoognized by the 
unseen powers, When the animal might 
have been secured, but goes instead to those 
whoin he regards as his enemies the sign is, 
of course, all the other way. 

The present Lord White Elephant in Man- 
dalay would not be recognized as such by 
any except those who are learned in the 
science and versed tn the literature of the 
subject, which is voluminous and not a lit- 
tle puzzling to an outsider, To mort people 
he would seem an impostor, for his oolor is 
a mixture of light brown and dingy, sinoke- 
cream color. The eye, when you know it, 
is perhaps the best rough test. The iris 
ought to be yellow, with a reddish outer an- 
nulus. The effect of this is very sinister ; 
but the red ring represents the circlo of the 
nine precious gems, Otherwise, too, the 
elephant is not attractive in appearance ; he 
is very big, but notwithstanding the care 
taken of him, he is remarkably lean and 
hollow-sided. Histusks, however, ure inag- 
niticent—white, smooth, and curving for- 
ward in front of his trunk so that they al- 
most meet. He is very bad-tempered, and 
bis attendants are mucli afraid of hin. He 
hasan establishment of thirty men to wait 
on him, among who:n isa Minister of Stato 
who manages his affairs and looks ufter the 
revenue of the province that is assigned to 
him to “eat,’’ while within the inner stock- 
ade he has a ‘palace’ to hi:nself. On one 
occasion he killed a inan who had ventured 
too near; and there was a great deal of 
trouble and noise before the body could be 
got away froin hirn. 





The King heard the | 


noise, and inquired what was the tnatter. | 


When he was told he expressed great oon- 


cern and not a little alarin for the future , 


state of the Lord White Elephant, with the 
stain of murder on bim blotting out hosts 
of previous ood deeds, But the elephant’s 
Minister calined his inind and restored him 
to equanimity by saying. “Pray do not eo 
disturbed ; it was not a inan, only a for- 
eigner.”’ 

?robably because he is so vicious,the Lord 
White Elephant has never been ridden. 
No one butthe King hiinself could do 80; 
and his late Majesty was fat aud feeble, and 
the present nas nerves are not stron, 
enough. He isk 
fore none but a king can inount hiin. His 
royal trappings are kept in the palace, and 
are very magnificent. Bands of rich red 
cloth run from the head-stall to the back 


ng of clephants,and there- | 


and thence to the tail, hanging in curves | 


over the body. 


They are richly studded | 


with rubies and emeralds. On the forehead | 


isa plate of gold recording his Majesty's 


titles, such as is worn by everv inan of rank | 


in the country, up tw the Arbiter of Exist- 
ence himself. Bosses of pure gold and clus- 
ters of precious stones cover the head-stall, 
and golden tassels hang about tho head 

When he goes forth to take the air he is 
shaded by golden and white uinbrelias. He 
and the King share all the white umbrellas 
in the country between them. The king of 
nen has two, the king of elephants has two, 
but he has also four gojden ones, Not evou 
the beir-apparent, When there is one, Las a 
right to use the white umbrella. He has 
only eight golden ones ; but the use of even 
an ordinary white-covered uinbrella would 
be regarded as a declaration of revellion on 
his part, and would lead tw his immediate 
execution. No wonder, then, that the at- 
tendants and visitors take off their shoes 
when they enter the elephant’s palace, and 
that the people bow down .ow and do huim- 
ble obeisance when he passes through the 
streets. The Lord White Elephant’s suite 
account for his irritable temper by the bad 
treatment which he met with In his early 
days. The royal coffers were low and the 


English were clamoring tor the last instal-— 
So the rents | 


ments of indemnity-imoney. 
of the elepliant were appropriated to pay 
off the troublesoine fore — Every cure 
was taken to soften the indignity, and the 
King himself wrote s letter of apology. 


parts asphalt, 50 parts naphtha, 6 parts lin- 
seed-oill varnish, 14 train-oll, and 13 
parts of apirit of wine. 

Lome epee — machine a 
states that a very ingenous as well assiin 
method of cooling as rnal consists in 
placing an endless belt of loose water-ab- 
surbing texture on the shaft, as near the 
heated as may and allowing the 
lower bight to run in d water, which may 
be held in a vessel at a convenient distance 
below the shaft. If ble, the 
should be so planned that the direction of 
the belt motion shall be from the top of 
me driving to the top of the driven pul- 

ey. 

THe Enorisn TUNWEt 70s ae re 
sorted to for excavating the English Chan- 
nel is to drill the chalk stratam by means 
of a circular disk of tron cutters, worked by 
acompressed air engine by a shaftwith a 
bevel wheel gearing, the ft and 
extending for a length of thirty feet. 
cutting disk makes two revolutionsa ininute 
and is fed forward a quarter of an inchat 
each revolution; the ris is received ta 
a large iron tray. which is hanled back 
every now and then by a chain worked 
an auxiliary air engine. An advance of 
an incha minute is made. 


CLEANING Brass. — The Government 
method prescribed for cleaning brass, and 
in use at allthe United —d \s 
claimed to be the best in all the world. 
plan is to make a mixture of one part com- 
inon nitric acid and one-half part sulphuric 
acid in astone jar, having also ready = 
of fresh water and a box of sawdust, 
articles to be treated are dipped into the 
acid, then removed into the water, after 
which they are rubbed with sawdust. This 
immediately changes them toa brilliant 
color. Ifthe brass become greasy, it is 
first di ina strong solution of 
and a in warm water; this cuts the 
greane, #0 that the acid has free power to 
act. ‘ 


M1Inina LAM Ps.—It has long been known 
that the pone —|! Mining Lawnp, under 
certain conditions, ls not by 4 meune 
satoguard inst explosion. ith an ex- 
explosive atmosphere moving ene the 
— of amine with a velocity a * 
certain standard, the wire-gauze of the lamp 
no longer forms an eflective barrier to the 
flaine, and explosion then becomes 
ble. To meet this difficulty, a kind of cover 
to the lamp has been devised under the tithe 
of ‘The New Tin Can Safety Lae It 
consists—as it naine jiplies—of a On case 
for the reception of the lainp, wh ch acts not 
only asa guard froin the draught, but is 
also a great protection to the lamp itself. 
There is a lock on the case; and a glass 
frout, through which its tight can pass, 


Farm and Garden. 


Corncops.—Cornoobs are very valuable, 
especially after they are reduced to ashes, 
They contain a great proportion of 
about twenty-five per cent.—and the ashes 
can be either used for inaking soap by leach- 
ing them or spread on the soil, Cobs fur- 
nish a quick, hot fire. 

EXHIBITION ANIMALS. — Illegitimate 
tampering with exhibition anlmals is prac 
tised at English live stock shows. A glar- 
ing instance of this offence was brought to 
notice at « recent show, at which a Clydes- 
date horse was disqualified for having had 
false Lair ingeniously added w his heavy 
lect. 

Susep.—Remedies for diseases of 
are inany, but few are effectual. This is ow- 
ing to the fondness of sheep for companion- 
ship. Disease once introduced into a flook 
spreads rapidly, and sick sheep, asa general 
thing, never get well. Fariners who wish 
to be successful with sheep should guard 
thom against ox posure and contagion. 

FAT AND BREEDING.—[Dreeders have no~ 
ticed that a remarkable development of the 
tendency lay on fat is usually ascompan- 
jod by a delicacy of constitution, a diminish- 
ed secretion of milk and a loss of fecundity. 
Very fat animals are not likely to be good 
breeders; in lact, the excessive production 
of fat is Incompatible witha high develop 
nent of the reproductive powers, 

TREES AND SuRvuBBeERY.—If you begin 
pruning truit and ornamental trees and 
kurubbery while young, and follow it up 
each year, you can form just such a top as 
you want. If your trees 1.eed opresding 
out, cut the young shoots off just alovea 
bud on the oatside of ashoot; and if vou 
wantto train upward, leave a bud on the 
upperside of the limb where you cut it 
oll. 

Dt RABLE Posts.—The following issimple 
aud effective: Burn the part of tuc posts to 
beset in the ground Including the bottom 
end, just enought to leave a thin layer of 
charoval all over the surface, and then dip 
them in hot tar or asphalt. The charcval is 
indestructible by air and moisture; the tar 
orthe asphalt fills the cracks and inter- 
stices, and thoroughly protects the laterior 
wood, 

Bones.—It is not practicable for all far- 
iners to have bono mills, and the best thing 
is to break thein up somewhat with an axe 
or heavy hammer, and tix thein with un- 
leached ashes, keepin the heat moist 
enough # the alkali will “eat them, and 
render the bones soft. The bones thus 
| treated will cruimole to fine picces when 
| dried, and are then ready to be spread upon 
| the land. Fivery fariner should see that all 
| bones are nude inte w valuable home-made 
| fertilizer, 
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Terms, Without Premium: 
$2.00 PER YEAR, IN ADVANCE, 


which includes the payment of the Postage by us. 





CLUBS. 
OM] COPY ORE FOBT... cence cen n enn ecennwens go 
Two copies one year............ 300 
Three copies one year - 50 
Four copies one year 60 
Five copies OMe Year... 2.6.6... c cece ccc eeeceeeeees 8% 
DE GHGRED GRO FER 0 000000 -cocccccoccsccccvcccceese 15 00 
Twenty eoples OMe YOar..... 6.6.6. cece ccccceeeeeees 3 oo 


S@” An extra copy free ww a person getting upaciub 
of Gve or more. Additions may be made to clubs at 
any time during theyesa at the same rate, 

New subscriptions san commence at any time dur- 
ing the year. 


Presenting the Bride! 


PLEASE REMEMBER THAT OUR 
NEW PREMIUM, “PRESENTING TILE 
BRIDE” IS ONLY OFFERED TO THOSE 
WHO SEND @ FOR A YEAR'S SUB- 
SCRIPTION AND FIVE THREE-CENT 
STAMPS TO PAY POSTAGE AND PACK- 
ING ON PREMIUM. 

Club subscribers must also pay as above 
to be entitled w this Premiuin. - 

The Premium cannot be purchased by 
itself; it can only be obtained in connection 
with Tux Post. Only one premium wil) 
be sent with. each subscription. Wherea 
second premium is desired, another sub- 
soription will have to be sent. 








Change of Addrees. 
Subscribers desiring their address changed, will 
please give their former postofice as well as their 
present address, 


How te Remit. 

Paymeagt for Tux Port when sent by mall should 
be in Money Orders, Bank Checks, or Drafts. When 
neither is obtainable, send the money in a reg- 
istered letter. Every postmaster in the country Is 
required to register Ictters when requested. Fall- 
ing to receive the paper within a reasonable time af- 
ter ordering, you will advise us of the fact, and 
whether you sent cash, check, money order, or regis- 
tered letter. 








Te Correspondent 
In every case send us your full name and address 
if you wish an anewer. If the information desired is 
not of general Interest, so that we can answer in the 
paper, send postal card or stamp for reply by mall, 


Address all letters to 
TME SATURDAY EVENING PORT, 
(Lock Box &.) 726 Sansom St., Phila., Pa. 
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BEHAVE YOURSELVES. 

A man who says or does things that are 
offensive to those about him, is spoken of as 
a person who does not know how to behave 
himself, and is called a bear, or by the name 
of some other animal, perhaps, in most re- 
spects his superior. 

There is another class of foolish people 
who put on an affected and artificial man- 
ner, which is intended to draw attention to 
themselves, and excite admiration. It is an 
elaborate performance for them to enter a 
room in the presence of company, and once 
in they are so self-conscious, and s80 afraid 
of violating some one of the little proprie- 
ties of life, as to prevent them from enjoy- 
ing anything. 

The highest style of manner is that which 
attracts no special notice one way or the 
other. Weare not much attracted by a 
person who is evidently posing for the occa- 
sion, and airing his accomplishments, grad- 
uating his bows, and measuring his accents, 
and toning his voice, and distributing his 
smiles, as if he were a polite automaton. 
Neither is the opposite extreme of system- 


atic boisterousness altogether agreeable, as 
when one rushes into your house, bringing 
@ north-east gale with him, boiling over 
with superfluous enthusiasm, grinding the 
joints of your hand till they ache, punch- 
ing your ribs, and slapping you on the 
shoulder. 

To behave properly in company requires 
compliance with certain conventional laws 
of etiquette. 

To go into society in an every-day work- 
ing dress, or with unwashed hands, or with- 
out moving the hat from the head, might 
not subject one to the same reproach that 
would be inflicted upon him if he went with 
the deliberate purpose of stealing the 
spoons, but the thief would stand about 
the same chance of being invited a second 
time. 

A man may indulge-in many things,in the 
seclusion of his own family, which would 
be out of place anywhere else. He may 
put on his dressing-gown and slippers, and 
“lay off’ in general, when there are no 
strangers present; but he should never for- 
get the laws of decorum even at home. It 
is often said that you must live with a man 
to know him thoroughly, and it may be 
well for our reputation that we do not all 
live under the same roof. All our courte- 
sics ought not to be reserved for public use. 
The habit of fault-finding and saying sharp 
words in the family circle grows upon one 
imperceptibly, and he may become a nui- 
sance before he knows it. 

Good manners are a kind of lubricator 
which abates friction, and keeps everything 
moving smoothly and pleasantly. 





SANCTUM CHAT. 





Exoinerrs have been examining the 
ends of the Coney Island piers, with a view 
of trying the experiment of having the elec- 
tricity tor the lights upon the piers generated 
by the action of the waves upon an apper- 
atus devised for the purpose. 

A curious strike is reported from 
Vienna. The beer drinkers of that easy- 
going capital have determined to drink no 
more beer until the local brewers consent to 
revise their prices, which were lately raised 
without any satisfactory reason. 

An example of stern military discipline 
is reported from Dresden. At a late final 
examination of the Saxon corps of Cadets, 
it was discovered that several candidates for 
commissions had availed themselves of pro- 
hibited assistance on doing their natural phi- 
losophy papers. The delinquents were in- 
stantly sent back, and ordered to enter the 
army as privates. 

A weEapiIno New York paper says: 
‘‘We must not be surprised to hear of a pa- 
per furniture factory starting into existence 
before long. Paper can now be made of 
strong fibres and compressed into a sub- 
stance so hard that only a diamond can 
scratch it. A foreign journal says that wood 
will be superceded by paper.”’ 

Certain New York ladies are accused of 
securing at the engravers’ the cards of the 
aristocracy, and displaying them ostenta- 
tiously upon their drawing-room tables, as 
if Mrs. So-and-So had just been in. The 
wife of a Boston Congressman was once de- 
tected at Washington in writing ‘‘with the 
compliments of’ upon a card of Sir Edward 
Thornton, and quietly attaching it to the 
handle of a bouquet. 

A party of nearly forty young men,sons 
of gentlemen residing in all parts of Eng- 
land, left Bristol the other day for New 
York, on their way to Minnesota, where 
they are to be placed as pupils with well- 
known American farmers. They are un- 
der the charge of a clergyman, who has 
been induced to promote this emigration by 
the success which has followed a similar 
placing out of some of his own relatives. 

No man has ever yet tested his will 
power. No man knows what may be ac- 
complished by the silent cultivation of this 
force. Men are not men as yet because 
they succumb. They will only be men 
when they-have learned to use the mighty 
force within them for the purpose of over- 
coming inherent evil and everything that 
hinders moral and intellectual development. 
In this way they will cease to palter with 





life, leaving it to drivel away in inaction. 


The greatest activity the world has ever 
known is nothing in comparison with that 
ot which man is capable if once his will 
power was truly aroused; and will power is 
a thing of cultivation. 


Tur New York Chamber otf Commerce 
bas issued an interesting report on the busi- 
ness outlook of our country. It thinks we 
have at last taken our position in the finan- 
cial world, which we occupied before the 
war, and the panic which suc- 
ceeded it. All present indications seem to 
prove this, and despite the prophecies of dis- 
asters which have been made for some time 
back, we are on as firm, if not a firmer, 
basis than we have been for years. 

SEVERAL of the liveliest and prettiest ac- 
tresses of the Vaudeville, Gymnase, and 
other Paris theatres formed themselves, 
about three years ago, into a society which 
took the name of ‘“‘The Laughers.’’ They 
met once a month at dinner, and, according 
to the statutes, no male creature is allowed 
to be at these gatherings,and no man’s name 
is even permitted to be mentioned unless it 
be to level some abuse at his devoted head. 
The ladies are not allowed to talk of theatri- 
cal matters in a business-like way. Fines 
are exacted if these rules are transgressed. 

A MODERN Jonah, whom prosperous com- 
munities would do well to avoid, has just 
shaken the dust of Nevada from his feet. 
Before starting thence for Oregon he made 
this concise but comprehensive statement of 
the ill-luck which has hounded him: “I 
went to Maine, and the ice-crop failed; I 
went to Florida, and the frost killed all the 
gardens and orchards; I went to Mississippi, 
and they had a flood; I went to California, 
and the people began to die with small-pox. 
Since I struck this State the Comstock mines 

have never paid a dividend; and if I go to 
Oregon I am willing to wager that they will 
have a drouth.”’ 

A WRITER in the London Lancet gives 
the following statistics of travel: Of 1,564, - 
644 persons who left Europe for New York 
between 1870 and 1880, 2,519 died in tran- 
sit, the average duration of passage being 
13 days 12 hours. Of 14,874 persons who 
embarked on 15 ships in 1880, 87 died. One 
ship, carrying 1,331 emigrants, lost 13 in the 
course ofa 16 days’ voyage. All were sub- 
mitted to medical examination, and passed 
as healthy at the start. The figures seem to 
show that in crossing the ocean a man _ is 
about a hundred times more likely to lose 
his life by disease than by shipwreck. 

A PROMINENT American writer is satis- 

fied that the same race built the prehistoric 
mounds found in Mexico and the United 
States. He bases his belief on the alleged 
facts of a close resemblance between the 
construction of these remains, of the simi- 
larity of the implements employed, of the 
burial of the dead being exactly alike, and 
of the close likeness of the skulls found in 
the tombs of the mound-building period, 
whatever the locality may be. The Aztecs 
were not the mound-builders, because he 
holds they had no tendency through reli- 
gion or other motives in that direction, and 
the specimens of pottery found in the 
mounds and pyramids could not have been 
made by the Aztecs. 
Tue New York Herald calls for a regu- 
larly-trained and salaried hangman, who 
shall be a permanent State officer, with au- 
thority to apply the penalty of the law at 
any point in the State where a criminal is 
condemned. It quotes medical authority to 
prove that all men hanged in that State 
since the old-time gallows and drep were 
abandoned for the iron weight have died of 
suffocation. England has a professional 
hangman—Marwood—and his victims al- 
ways meet with instantaneous death. There 
is no bungling, and barbarity. His ap- 
pointment is for Jife, and he has acquired 
proficiency by practice and study such . as 
are possible only where one holds the place 
permanently. The suggestion, though not 
new, is a good one. 


Aw extract from a London letter says: 
‘‘When I wasa young man coming home 
from Germany and the German education, 
I discovered that the most fashionable of all 
things was to pronounce one’s ‘r’s’ down in 
the throat after the German and French 





manner. The most agreeable man of his 


day, charming in every way,is ‘Pussy,’ oth. 
erwise Lord Granville. Pussy's’ vi on 
very low down in the throat—genuine gut- 
tural sounds, but harmonious and pleasant. 
The sound is entirely different from that 
emitted by idiots, such as young Oxford 
curates and the like, who say ‘vewy’ in- 
stead of ‘very.’ It is nearer like ‘vehrhy,’ 
so far as it is possible to put it on paper. 
The Prince of Wales and all his brothers 
have this German accent to perfection 
‘Vehrhy good’ is the expression one hears 
very frequently from the heir-apparent 
To-morrow becomes ‘to-mohrrhow,’ and 
the world here affects this German 
guttural just now.”’ 


‘“‘DIGITATED STOCKINGS’ occupy a conspi. 
cuous place in ‘‘the clothes of the future’’ 
in England, and the innovation has beea 
cordially welcomed in many quarters. A 
medical contemporary thus gravely pro. 
nounces in their favor: ‘They would be 
more comportable, more healthy—giving 
better play to the foot and securing in- 
creased breadth and space for expansion 
across the base of the toes.’’ All thisis very 
well, but the universal undigitated stock. 
ing need not fear its rival. It has long 
since driven out of the field the ancient 
stocking with a stall for the big toe; and ifa 
two-toed stocking could not hold its own, 
what chance is there that a five-toed inno- 
vation would make much headway? The 
toes are already cramped in the modern 
boot, and they would be squeezed still 
tighter if digitation is to prevail, for there 
is no hope that fashion will prescribe broad- 
toed boots merely to make room for the 
stocking of the future. Besides, busy peo- 
ple perhaps find life short enough already 
without adding to other demands upon their 
time that of inserting each toe in a sepa- 
rate stall. i 


Ong of the most singular of all avoca- 
tions is described by an English journal in 
a way to indicate that it has an established 
existence in London. It is nothing more 
nor Jess than the bringing off of prize-fights, 
and the business gives employment to a 
number of middlemen. The middleman 
has his regular beat, and calls on regular 
customers. He also has his pairs of gladi- 
ators always at call. Supposing that a set 
of men wish to see a genuine combat, they 
simply. subscribe $100 or $200, and place the 
money in the middleman’s hands. A $100 
‘‘mill’’ is nota very sanguinary affair, but 
$200 will buy a good deal of bloodshed. 
When the money is deposited the agent 
picks out ‘“‘two lads that want to have a 
turn.’’ The ‘‘lads’’ are mostly lazy louts 
who do not love work. They train fora 
week on money supplied by the honest 
merchant who arranges the meeting. When 
they are finally placed in the ring they 
really do hurt each othera good deal, and 
the spectators have the pleasure of battle 
and conspiracy simultaneously. There is 
half an hour of heavy hitting, a few spir- 
ited rallies on the cords, a large amount of 
bad language, and then one man gives in. 
The middleman pockets half the money,and 
the rest is divided between the battered ruf- 
fians who afford the entertainment. 


A FEw trustworthy statistics would be of 
the greatest assistance in coming to any 
conclusion as to the condition and prospects 
of Russia just now. Anything really trust- 
worthy is in the nature of the case impossi- 
ble, for the Russian census is very faulty, 
and the rebellious classes are mostly mem- 
bers of a secret society. Last year, how- 
ever, there were printed in the correspon- 
dence of London newspapers some figures 
which are the best attainable, even though 
they leave much to be desired. There are, 
then, or were, in Russia about 1,200,000 no- 
blemen and civil and military officers,about 
8,000,000 soldiers, 600,000 merchants, 6,000, - 
000 artisans, 50,000,000 peasants and labor- 
ers, and 600,000 ecclesiastics. This includes 
in each class women and children, and does 
not include 25,000,000 Asiatic subjects of 
Russia. Of these there could read and write 
all the first class, 150,000 of the merchants 
(half the males), 500,000 ecclesiastics (all 
the males and two-thirds of the females), 
1,000,000 artisans (one-third of the males); 
total about 2,800,000 literates. The only 
persons set down as interested in politics 
were about 1,000,000 of the first-class, and 
& miscellaneous class consisting of sbout 
400,000 merchants, artisans, ecclesiastics, 
and students, or abvut 1,400,000 ‘‘politi- 
cians”’ in a nation of over 85,000,008. 
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AMID THE GAY AND AFTER. 


BY Ww. 8. W. 





When Pieasure sings her winsome song, 
And sets the tune to laughter, 
How many smile amid the throng, 
Who turn to weeping alter! 
When eyes are bright, 
And hearts are light, 
When love commands us only, 
What words we say, 
What thoughts betray, 
To grieve us when we're lonely ! 


The light that shimmers e'er the gay, 
And gleams in broken splendor, 
How cold it grows in memory’s ray, 
So pure, so still, so tender | 
Those patient eyes 
Where sorrow lies 
Like stars in beauty steeping, 
How they upbraid 
When we have strayed, 
And melt us with their weeping | 


KATE’S ESCAPE, 
Love and the “ Dragon.” 


BY ANNA W. YOUNG. 











T is an outrage, and we ought not to sub- 
mit to it! Just think what an exorbitant 
rate of board we are paying, and how 

meagre and coarse the fare we receive in 
exchange! I am positively starving, and 
this while Mateane B.. ar “Gelienay tT 
living on every it mable de 
have leva expected it, and the waiting-man 
must have read iny suspicions in my coun- 
tenance this morning when I encountered 
him in the hall, for he looked down at the 
waiter he held and said, witha significant 
smile—‘ Yes, miss, this goes on every day !’ 
Girls I wish you had seen all the nice dishes 
that waiter held! My! how my mouth 
watered as I inhaled the savory odors. 
But this thing will notdo! We must not sub- 
mit to being fed om cow- and a8 much 
rk apiece as we can pack in our thimbles! 
For one shall tolerate it no longer. I will 
run away first!’ 

An mn pp stamp of the little foot ac- 
companied the defiant words, and Kate No- 
ble’s dark, pretty face wore an expression 
of mingled mirth and earnestness. 

“Why do you not statethe factsof the 
case to vour guardian, Kate?’ asked one of 
the girls. “He will doubtless permit you to 
return home when informed this alma 
mater of ours is nothing more nor less than 
Point Starvation !”’ 

A shadow crept into Kate’s dark eyes as 
she answered slowly. 

“It would be useless to write to him; his 
reply, if he deigned meany at all, would 
be one of those cold studied epistles which 
always chill the blood in my veins, and the 
only notice he would take of my indignant 
protest, would be to remind me these are 
war times, and that I must submit with bet- 
ter grace to my deprivations. Then would 
follow some pla le excuse for the teach- 
ers. Besides, I don’t care to return to ny 
guardian’s home. It is a perfect ogre’s cas- 
tle, with grin Miss Martha playing the — 
S the ogre’s wife, and that odious son of his, 

m.”’ 

She paused abruptly, and her cheeks red- 
dened, for the touch of bitterness in her 
voice had aroused the curiosity of her listen- 
ers, and she saw many an eager questioning 
glance bent upon her. 

“Odious Toin!" cried a chorus of voices, 
sents is he? Come, Kate, tell us all about 

im!” 

“Not now, lassies; the moments must be 

spent in discussing a more important sub- 
ject than that small piece of humanity! Let 
us deviso ways and means to better our con- 
dition culinarily.” 
_“Ithink I ceow the real reason why 
Kate does not wish to return to her guar- 
dians! There is more attractive metal near 
by,” laughed abright girl drawing her 
friend's arm through her own, and looking 
archly u 

“Frank: Arden’s proximity renders even 
this place endurable, eh, Kate?” 

Then, as her face grew serious. 

_ “But in sober earnest, girls, I think Kate 
8 right ; it is time we @ astand for our 
_— Then if our efforts fail, we can 
opt her pian and run away. Frank Ar- 
den will, I am sure, be quite happy oh er A 
the part of a second Knight of La Mancha to 
at least one of our diswessed damsels.’’ She 
looked slyly at Kate whose laughing reply 
was drowned by the dinner-bell just then» 
= loudly throu h the house. em 

“As g and triumphantly,” sn 
Kate, “‘us if rf were summonin A toa 
old plantation dinner, of te cow- 
peas and pork.”’ 

Kate Noble was a generous whole-souled 
girl, whom the girls at Madame Petite’s 
ee rea loved and acknowledged as their 

er, 
— was indeed a kind ot heroine among 


Quick to feel and resent injustice, she did 


No establish 
hollow at abroad ; rh RL. thoroughly 
© matter what 
py by its oranoe, tranny and warre 
“i wa etal Sr Ung, bong 
neither colonnade nor porch to break the 
m red front which frowned down upon 


retty pleasant little to stretching 
the foot of fee grounda, Were - 


The pupils were kept under strict surveil- 
lance, and not permitted to visit even the 
day scholars at their homes, unless a formal 
request to that effect was made by their re- 
spective parents and guardians. 

Kate and Belle were among the few for- 
tunates in question. 

The former hada married cousin, Mrs. 
Harlston, living near the town, and the lat- 
ter a sister; and oncea fortnight these 
young ladies would saunter triumphantly 
out to enjoy, they declared, “the blessing of 
men gy and to appease their long tried ap- 


Kate had won this privilege for herself by 
dint of many coaxing letters to her guar- 
dian, and that gentleman had not elded to 
hor request until she had assured him that 
Cousin Frank, Mrs. Harlstons *brother, was 
in the army, fur away in Virginia. 

Nor did she deem it necessary to enlighten 
him when, a short time after, the said cousin 
returned home wounded. 

More rly now than ever, Kate antici- 

ber bright holidays, and how she and 
k made hay while the sunsh one the 
seguel will show. 

“Whose day is it to say grace? '’ whisper- 
ed Belle as the party entered the dining 
rooin where stretched a long table scantily 
ee with coarse, uninviting food. 

© obnoxious peas, flanked by dishes 
containin rk,and a fewtnin slices of 
bread deposited beride each plate, made u 
the repast to which forty famishing girls 
werWhose day is! ? 

“W hose da t to say grace?”’ n de- 
manded Belle. ie = 

“Mine,’’ answered Kate. 

“Miss Noble, will you ask a blessing? 
Madame will not join us to-day, so do not 
wait.” It was the usual voice of Miss Kd- 


through the room. 
“No,”* murmured Kate to Belle, she will 
feast on turkey and mince-imeat pie while 


we—— 
; “Do you hear, Miss Noble, ask a bless- 
n 99 

ate looked up quickly, reflected an in- 
stant, and then her clear young voice rang 
out. 


** Dearest girls let us pray, 
That at no distant day, 
Madame and teachers, stroug, fat and serene, 
Will banish pork and peas, 
Over which my heart grievea, 
And share with us dalnties wholesome and clean.*’ 


As Kate ceased speaking, and raised her 
laughter-lit eyes,she saw consternation writ- 
ten upon every face before her, while the 
girls nearest her were indulging in 

roxysms of soft laughter. 

She was turning to Belle for a word of ap- 

roval, when a nd fell suddenly upon 
a shoulder, and Madame’s stern con- 
tem ptuous tones fell with startling distinct- 
ness upon her ear. 

“Miss Noble, oblige us by repeating that 
very original piece of doggerel you have 


ust pe rated; we were not in time to 
ear it all, and inust trouble you to repeat 
it.”” 


Kate had flushed wp when Madame 
first spoke, and looked the very picture of 
em barrassinent. 

But the sneering ring in the speaker's 
voice stung the girl, and enabled her to re- 
gain her usual fearless demeanor. 

Turning, she taced the principal, and an- 
swered with dignity. 

“Indeed, Madame, I regret to disobey 
you, but my poor doggerel was delivered 
extempore, and can not be recalled 

“You shall repeat it! I command you!” 
exclaimed Madame, her face blanching 
with the fierce on she made no effort to 
control, and which, often exhibited before, 
had never failed to frighten and subdue her 


pupils. 
“And, I repeat, I cannot comply with 
your demand,"’ answered Kate, drawing 


herselfupto her full height asif making 
ready tor the battle she should have to fight 
with the enraged woman before her. 
“But,” she continued, yielding to asud- 
den impulse, “I will give you the sum and 
substance of it, but first the incentive that 
rompted me to compose it. It is hunger, 
dane, a constant craving for something 
wholesoine to eat,and in that ‘grace’ of 
mine, I bade the girls implore that at no 
distant day, you might share with us taim- 
ishing girlsthe nice yy 
assistants oe! partake of in your private 
apartments, orgive me, if hunger has 
nade me speak too plainly.” 
She looked fearlessly but entreatingly 
into Madame’s face. 
That ace was contorted by n. The 
lips wore acruel expression, and the steel 
blue eyes gleamed with a hateful light upon 





not attempt to conceal her outraged teel- 
ene, when, as was too often a. ae Se 
arroganecer on the part 
teachers threw pupilsin a state border- | 
ing on rebellion. 
ate at those times was the only one who | 
dared to speak her mind freely, and sow 
w, I suppose because fortune ever favors | 
the brave, she had always come forth froin | 
her conflict with the dragon, for so the girls 
— their principal, unscratched by her 


nut Fortune is a fickle jade as Kate soon 


Madame Petite's Seminary was for s brie{ 
tine a tamous one in our nd. “| 


the young girl whose dignity of speech and 
= a contraned forcibly with the elder 
woman’s fierce exhibition of rage and 


te. 

The girls had gathered eagerly around, 
feeling that matters had at last come to 4 

isis. 

The most fearless had taken their stands 
close beside Kate, and among them was 
Belle, intently watching and weighing every 
word that the two combatanta. 

For a moment Madaine's angry glance 
rested on the girl, ay ere one of _ 
throng could conceive her rpose, 
raised her band and ie falt with quick 


monds, the chief assistant, that sounded’ 





you and your | 





The - te simultaneously from 

ret jultan: 
lip, then’ all grow still, as if the girts bad 
been suddenly struck with 
ment at this last 


rging hotly 
over her face, and dark eyes were fiash- 
ing — the fires of scorn and resent- 

inen 
She had bitten her lips > Serpe 
flerce words that | ae 
y 


them as she received the blow, and 
locked her hands asif fearing they 


ae 

Ww at length she trusted herself to 
speak, there was no trace of — in her 
voice, though it was full of in scorn. 

“That blow was well worthy of you, 
Madame, and. degrades you, not me. It 
will serve, however, to sever the relation 
— we mere stood on - other. Con- 

er me no longer a yours,’ 

She out of the circle the girls had 
for around ber; and had reached the 
door that communicated with the hall, 
when her arm was suddenly caught froin 
behind, and Madame exclaimed— 

“Go To — * to your room, miss, and 
remain there until you receive further or- 
ders from ine." 

“Solitary confinement, with bread and wa- 
ter with which to b your fast, will, I 
— teach you how to respect your super- 

re.’’ 


. yt lip curled one te eyes we 
ut she suppressed indignation 
posing withest further molestation cut of 
the room, sought refuge in her own apart- 
ment. 

Here she was joined by a score or two of 


the girls all eager to their sympath 
and devotion,and all u ~ Ae a sdeneie 
another day where she been so gruasly 
insulted. 


But how to make her escape was the 
query which now arose, and many were the 
means and bm suggested, but none ap- 

P 6. 

“Kate,’’ said Belle, pausing in her walk 
up and down the room, and awakening 
from a brown —— 

“I think I have hit upon a plan by which 
2 Ky ~~ from hole. red 
w am ng to pro an to- 
morrow this yy u wilbe pemand | the 
dragon’s reach. But before I say another 
word you must one and all pledge your- 
selves to secrecy, else our plan may be 
thwarted.”’ 

The girls euthusiastically gave their 
pledge, and Belle resumed— 

“You know this afternoon I have an en- 
gagement at my sister's. I to ac 
quaint her with what has ned, and 
persuade her to drive me out to Mra. Harls- 
ton’s. I'll venture you will not reimain 
long in ‘durance vile’ it Frank Arden 
once hears of that soene in the dining-rooim. 
He is now quite restored to heal , and 
will, I asa confident, take measures to re- 
store you to liberty.’ 

“My dear generous Belle,’’ cried Kate, 
throwing her arms around the girl, “always 

y to assistone introuble even if you 
incur the risk of having to suffer for your 
friendly offices. 

“I have been thinking of that as the only 
course to pursue, but did not like to suggest 
it for when Madame finds——”’ 

“Bother Madame!’’ yh | Belle, 
anes out her hat and veil and hurriedly 
donning thein.”’ 

“I promise you, Kate, that just as soon as 
you are safe beyond tho on’s clutches, I 
shall waive an eternal jeu to this old 
jail and its worthy keepers. Keep up your 
spirits and courage, dear, I'll be kk 
soon,’’ and wavi her hand, Belle ran 
swiftly down and, as she expressed it, 
“sneaked out of the back door so as to es 
cape the ved dragon.” 

All that afternoon Kate sat in her room 
surrounded by her devoted friends, expect- 
ing every momenta summons from Ma 
dame, but that joneee bad not xe de- 
cided how to further punish her pupil. 

The truth was she t repented the vio- 
lence she had been guilty of; nut that she 
deemed the blow unmerited, but she feared, 
when publicity was given to the aflair, tnat 
her character would suffer from the light in 
which it would be exhibited, and her estab- 
lishinent lose caste In consequence. 

And 80 while she held counsel with her- 
selfthe afternoon waned; and the impa- 
tient girls were wondering at Belle’s pro- 


t absence, when, the door opened, and | 
that young lady glided in bearing on her 
bright face a satisfied triumphant expres- 
sion 


“It is all right, Kate,” she whispered, 
“Frank Arden will be here in a carriage 
early to-morrow morning to convey you to 
his sister’s.‘ Mrs. Harlston said she would 
demand your release, but knows Madame 
would tolerate no interference on her part. 
Frank wanted to come to the rescue imme- 
diately, but his sister advised him to wait 
until to-morrow. You should have seen 
their indignatioi when I described how the 
fat heavy hand of the d struck you ! 
Frank looked furious, and clenching his 
hand, said something which sounded very 
much like a bit of dreadful swearing. But 
where is Madame, has she been up yet?” 
a bee Kate, but paused 1 

““No,”’ , ba as alow 
knock sounded on the door. 

reaps mars it, and a glass of water and 
a alice of bread was handed in. 


; 
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i 
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adi ectete a ris left 
rang supper, s 
room; Belle alone remained with Kate. 
“See!” cried the former, weet BS 
pone which she had secreted her 
wil. 
“In of the d shall not 
su —_ to bed to-night. Nee what's 
ve sister, whose 
bey ood nm bop hme 1 Now, 


vin 
“> yours isthe best little women in the 


land. Belle, you must share thie 
feast with me!” and soon the two 
were doing full justice to the re 


past before them. 

“And now," sald Belle, when they hed 
finished—‘‘Comes the dessert in the shape of 
this from Mr. Frank.” 


your influence in ury behalf.’ 
I ain dying to know what it is about, so be 


quick and read it. [have my Da, 
however !"’ 
Kate opened the letter, and in a few mo- 


ments Belle saw her face flush crimeon,and 
she knew her suspicions were correct. 

“Belle,” said Kate at last, looking up 
from her letter, “‘he—he wants me to marry 
him, and here are a few loving words from 
Cousin Mattie, urging me to yield to Frank's 
wishes. Oh! what shall I do?” 

She leaned her head on her hand looking 
ee and confused, but wonderfully 

Pp . 


“Kate,” answered Belle, kneeling beside 
her, ‘You have often assured me you were 
not happy at your guardian’s——"’ 

“No, no,” interru Kate, “you cannot 
imagine how I ain persecuted there. He 
wants ine to marry his son,Tom, when I 
attain my nineteenth year. He says there 
was some such agreement between himeelf 
and my father; I don’t believe a word 
of it. Heis unscrupulous, and has inade up 
this story hoping by it to induce ine tocom- 
ply with his w He wants to secure 
my fortune for that booby Tom! And I 
know if I inform bim of the atrocious treat- 
ment [ have received here, be will only be 
too happy to recall me home, and I shall 
then be persecuted day and night by ixtber 
and son until I yield wo their wishes.” 

ia not accept Frank then, and outwit 
these plotters. 6 is a splendid fellow, and 
stands high inthe estimation of all who 
know him. I declare, K ou will de- 
serve to become Mrs. Toin if you reluse 
the offer of such a heart as Frank's. You 
are the luckiest girl _Iknow! But tell me 
more! How and when does hia lordship 
propose w tie the knot matrimonial ?"’ 

“He pro to drive froin here to bis 
sister’s,where we will be married as soon as 
we arrive,’ answered Kate, blushing 
brightly. 

“He wishes me to wear this to-morrow if 
I consent to inarry him.” 

She drewa small box from her po«ket, 
and unoovering it, disclosed a vand of 
gold. 

“Hie gaveitto me the last time I met 
him, for I mnst tell you, Belle dear, this is 
not the first time he has asked me Ww be his 
wife.”’ 

Belle’s scarlet lips pouted, and gave vent 
to something likea whistle, and she was 

roceeding to interrogate further when the 
oor opened, and the girls rushed in. 

“Only time to say good-night,” 
cried. 

“The dragon isina terrible humor, and 
has ordered us toour rooms. Would not 
be surprised if you caught it to-night, 
Kate.”’ 

But during the lon 
Kate and her deve 
were undisturbed. 

Silence wrapped the building and its In- 
mates in her soinbre arma, and only once 
was the reigning stillness broken. 

The wakeful girls while discussing their 
hopes and plans, detected a shuffling steai- 
thy tread in the corridor; it was retreating, 
it seemed, from their door, and a vague fee 
ing of fear crept into the minds of the eager 
listeners. 

They sprang to the door and peered out, 
striving to penetrate the darkness where the 
steps still glided on. 

“I cannot see acreature!” cried Kate, 
“but Iam quite sure somebody has been 
listening, and to-morrow we will find the 
, doors well locked, and our escape finpossi- 
ble.”’ 

It seemed to the anxious girls an if that 
morrow would never dawn, but at last the 
east grew rosy, and the glerious sunlight of 
anew-born day flooded the tree-tops with 
| its golden glory. 

Everything was ready for Kate's flight; 
her trunks were paces to be sent for ata 

now t 


they 


hours that followed, 
friend and rooin-mate 





suitable time; an he girls equipped 
for their early drive, wate anxiously for 
the carr . 

Kate's left hand was ungloved, and on 


_ her fore finger there gleamed conspicuously 
a bend of gold. 
| ‘I near it! I hear it! And there it comes,” 
cried Belle, excitedly. 
“Come, Kate, don’t lose a moment! I do 
| not think the servants are up yet, and if we 
,are quick and quiet, we may succeed in 


| stealing a march on the dragon. 
Ghocsnans Kaere hesid, 200 together they 
passod quickly down to the front door, 
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To the inexpressibie dismay of the giris 
tt was looked gnd the key gone! 

“To the back door!" cried Belle. 

This too resisted their effuris, and on In- 


specting the windows, they found them 
nailed Br: | 


nly down.’ 

Tt is just as I feared,"’ cried Kate, ‘they 
learned our intentions by eavesdropping 
Last wight, and now we are prisoners! Oh, 
what shall we do!"’ 

Meanwhile the carriage had driven up, 
and Frank Arden bounded out. 

He soon understood the hopeless condi- 
thon they were in, and grow almost frantic 
with disappointinent. 

“Miss Belle,” he called 
hole, “you must got Madame and demand 
the key, and you, Kate, go to one of the 


windows on the second-story, | wish to see | 


through the key- | 


| the parent's nest, witile brave 


and instruct you how to act if Madame per- | 


sists in keeping you a prisoner.” 
Frank's beart throlbed, and his face lost 
pte shade of dinappointinent when, Kate, ap- 
ing at the window above, he spied the 
»ken which assured = hiin 
eonsent & Leonie hus wife. 
“Kate,” he eried,in onraptured but guard- 
ed tones— 


of ber love and | 
| the powerful foe while on Lis way to rescue 


“If 1 donot sucosed in getting you off | 


this morning, do not despair, for I promise 
ere another sun rises, you shall be safe be- 
yond the reach) of your persecutors, You 
and Miss Bulle must held yourselves in 
readiness to leave here at a second's notice, 
I will be—" 

But here he abruptly paused, made a sig- 
pal to withdraw, and stepped forward as if 
®& incet AuIne O10. 

Kate pooped froin behind the curtains, 
and saw that Madaine had emerged from 


the front door, and stood ocvntronting 
Frank. 

The askirinish that followe! was brief but 
sbarp. 


From hor stand-point Kate could see Ma- 
Gaine westiculayn, violently, and she knew 
by the flushed face that she was greatly ex- 
ected, but only disjointed soutences of what 
@ee was siylng reached her. 

Frank's reply, however, came cloar and 
strony, choering the heart of the desponuding 


“Minas Noble is a relitive, Madame, and 
even if she were not, | should still consider 
i my duty to protect her trom the shameful 
treatinent she is here subjected to. It 1 can 


them explain in frightened anxious 
voices. 

“The Yankees are coming! marching 
rapidly down upon the town. It is quite 4 
surprise! We did not know they had 
cromed the river, and we thought it Lest to 
wivise you of their approach, s» that you 
and the voung ladies may be realy to leave 
here if necessary. Tuey will probably buru 
the town!”’ 

Words canpot describe the confusion that 
ensued. 

Lights flashed from room to room, doors 
were opened and shut viviently, and steps 
were heard running up and down the oorri- 
dor. 

Timid ones cried and wished they were in 
bold spirits 
laughed at their fears and Jonged fora 
glimpse at the ‘*blue-couts.” 


now on my way to her present abode; it is 
but a short distance from bere.” 

“J am glad you wid me this,” 
exclaimed. 

“J and my followers will respect her re- 
treat. We shall puss quietly through 
this portion of the country, and for once 

‘our rebels shall say the Yankees lef your 
wuses and fields undisturbed.” 

Ue wave an order, and the men standing | 


the officer | 


‘around the carriage tell back, much to the | 
‘relief of the girls within, who in spite of | 


| ageous, were terribly frightened by their 


j 
| 


In the prevailing contusion, Madatne, as | 


well as her pupils, seemed to have utterly 


forgotten Kate, who, for Frank's sake, had | 


grown alarmed and anxious. 
“What it be should fall into the hands of 


her,” she thought, nervously clasping ber 
hands, and her dark eyes were filling with 
tears, when, suddenly, she heard her name 
pronounced from below. 

She glanced quickly down and saw Frank 
Arden standing in the shadow of a large 


| tree that grew beneath the window, 


| door with the key thoughtful 
cured, Kate hurried unobserved down the | 


| 
| 


prevent it, you shall certainly not have | 


another chance to inflict sucha Liow as your 
enwomanly hand dealt her yesterday ! De- 


truth o 
will only be prosperous, | shall rescue her 
before he can interiere.”’ 

Aasthe last words were uttered, so softly 
that both Madame and Kate failed to catch 
them, Frank touched lis bat, sprang into 
the carriage, and drove rapidly away. 

“Hoping thereby,’ be acverwards told 
Kate, “to escape the vials of wrath he saw 
the dragon was about to hur! at bis devoted 
hew!l."’ 

The said visis soon burst in all their bit- 
terness over Kite and Belle. 

The latter fearlessly acknowledged thea 
partshe had played in’ the effort made to 
reacus Kate, and was so ce ool and indepen- 
dent that Madame tnreatened her with pun- 
lshipent severer even than that she was 
apout wo inflict on Kate. 

But Belle'’s good-angel 
her sister, soon rescucd 
gon's clutchos. 

Frank had jinforined her of the failure of 
their plans,ani she, ferring that Belle'’s 
loyalty to her friend micht result in sorrow 


her froin tue dra- 


Something gleamed in his band a second, 
then fell at hor feet. 

It was a key to which was attached a slip 
of paper containing the tollowing direc- 
tlon— 

This will open your room door. Meet me 
at the back door which leads into the grove. 
Wrep a shaw! around you and be quick and 
silent. 

To envelope her face and form as directed 
was the work of a moment, and opening the 
Belle liad se- 


EN - 


stairway, and through the passage that led | 


to the door at the rear of the house. 

Hiere Frank caught and alimost carried 
her to the curriage awaiting them in the 
most secluded portion of the grove, 

But before reaching it he stopped a mo- 


ment, and, looking into the fair face dearer | 


tohim than all the world, said, while his 


true fond eves glowed with the love filling | 


his heartand being. 
“Kate you wear ny ring, may T hope you 


will give ine to-night ahusband's right to | - 
| with his chaplain, 


| protect you in future from all wrong and ip- 


what has occurred; out the Fates | 


pend —_— it, her guardian shall learn the | sult?” 


She placed her hand, on which gleamed 


his ring within his own. 

For an instant he held her to his heart, 
and then hurried on to the vehicle, 

Here Kate was joyously welcomed by 
Bella, 

“Hurrah for 


us and Tleaven bless the 


| Yankees!" cried the sprightly girl, as her 


in the guise of | 


friend took the seat beside her. 

“I tell you Kate, ifthe rumor of their ap- 
— had not frightened the dragon out of 
ier wits, you would not have escaped so 
easily, for she told sister she intended to 

uard the doors to oight, as she feared 
Mr. Arden would make another effort to 
liberate you.”’ 

While she was thus speaking, Frank had 
taken the reins and was driving furiously 
through the grove toward the town. 


portions, and soon reached the fresh, quiet 
country road that led to his sister’s home. 
“I hope,”’ 


speaking for the first time since taking the 


and disgrace, hastenod to the Seminary,and, | 


alter hearing froin Madine an exaggerated 
acoount of her trials and yrievanecos, insist- 
ed on ber sister returniog howe with her. 

Madaino resisted, but tae lady was lirin, 
and finally Belle, who had boon summoned 
to the parlor, returned to Kate witha ra- 
diant t we. 

“Fortune favors us, dearie,”’ she exclaiin- 
ed, ‘sister has interfered justin the nick of 
time. Now, I can units my elforts to 
Frank's, and together we will get vou out 
of this place. If everything else tails, rope- 
ladders shall be our resort. Bat stay,’* she 
continued, as a sudden thought flashed 
through her mind — 

“You remember the door to the large 
room in the girret. Well, the key to that 
will unlock the bick door down stairs, and 
I also know where there is a key that will 
fit this lock! Way did I not think ef these 
keys ihis morning! Surely my wits were 
I will secure thein now!” 

She bounded out of the room, and re 
turned a imviment later jiugling the keys 
merrily. 

“Now, let the dragon lock as much as she 
Pleases, we can defy ber! Strange she has 
not thought of these., Well, good-bye, I'll 
see you Ww-night! "land hissing Kate, she 
jolned her sister, and was soon beyond the 

nets of the house, 

The hours dragzed by on leaden wings to 
the lonely girl upon whoin the doors were 

w losked ; but at last night dropped her 

ftain,and Kate, who bad borne tho loneli- 
ness oalinly and patiently all day, began to 
grow restioss and anxious, forthe thine was 
rapidly approwhbing when she might ex- 

her 


on is, 


Taking ber stan!? at the window, she 
watohed the white road gleaming beyond, 
wile the moonlizit streamed 
Mothing all things in its incllow silvery ra- 

nos. 

An hour passed, then another, and Kate 
was ing impatient, when she perceiy- 
oh gererst persons approaching the hous 

ere they coining Ww her rescue! 
* Nol they were elderly men! 

She did not even know thein, 


| lows, 


around ber | 


reins— 

“T hope we shall not run _ into those fel- 
‘here is no telling what will happen 
if we should; but let come what may, I'll 


Permit bim to periorm the ceremony 


their endeavors to appear calun and cour- 
proximity w the stern, silent, weil -arimed 
# ldiers, é 

“[sut toll me, Frank,” continued the effi- | 
cer, “what bringw vou here at this late hour, 
and, if my eyes deceive Ine not, accoUpan- 
ied by two deimoinelles?” 

Frank pondered a moment ere he an- 


swered, 
He had failed to secure the services of a 


tninister, 

The triend he had counted upon to per- | 
forin the ceremony had been suddenly 
called away, and several bours, probably 
the entire night, must elapse ere Le could | 
procure the services of another, 

There was danger in delay for bimselfand 
Kate. 

Might he not, then, make a virtue of 
necessity, and in bis dilemma invoke the 
aid of this frendly Federal oMficer ? 

“Kate, ef course,” he mused, would not 
listen to such a proposition ; she would pre- 
fer w fall aguin into the dragon's clutches ; 
but all is fairian love and war, and T'}l re- 
sort toa little stratagem and # secure Iny 
bride.”’ 

Thus resolved, he drew the Colonel 
aside, and briefly related his story. 

“And, now, Charlie,” he cried in conclu- 
sion— 

“Isee you have a chaplain with paw 

1ere 
under the green-wood trees, and in return 
for your good offices I will give you 
this piece of information. 

“Our boys are mustering in large num- 
bers near the river, and will fiercely oppose 
your further progress through the country, 
Your torce is asmall one, better bear in 
mind, ‘discretion is the better part of , 
valor.’” 

The other’s answer wasa_ hearty grasp of 
the hand. 

And while he turned round to confer 
Frank hastened to the 
carriage where the girls awaited him eager 
and anxious. 

‘Matters are growing serious, Kate,’’ he | 


‘said, his conscience sharply pricking hiin | 
} for the deception he was about to practice, | 
“T may lose you forever unless—unless you | 


| safety. 


| said the colonel,stepping suddenly up to the 
. ; | carriage, and placing his hand 
Entering this, he avoided its most public | re ters tal - - 


he said, bending down and | 


have my wife. IT am not going to be cheated | 
out of my hope of becoming a Benedict, eh | 


Kute?" 
He looked teasingly at her as he spoke, 


and she was blushing most becoimingly be- | 


neath his ardent gaze,whena sound reached 
thein that sent the blood back from at least 
two youny faces, 

“Cavalry !’’ shouted Frank, “and by the 
powers they are coming in’ this direction at 
arapid rate too. Weimusttry to reach the 
woods ere—"’ 

But it was too late, while he spoke round 
the bend in the road came a body of horse- 
men, 

In a moment 
rounded, 

“What will become ef us!" cried Kate. 
“They will murder us in cold blood, or 
What is far worse, carry us off as prisoners!" 


the carriage was_ sur- 


“Don't forget you area Southern girl, | 


Kate, and show the white feather to these 
rascals,’ suid Frank alinost sternly, and 
dismounting a8 he spoke, he looked around 
in seareh of the commnanding officer. 

He soon found himself face to face with a 
handsome youthfal looking man. 

For a moment the two men gazed at each 
other in speechless surprise; then he who 
wore the Blue, exclaiined, as he sprang 
froin his horse and extended his hand— 

“Prank Arden! by all that’s wonderful ! 
But what are you idles here? I thought 
you were with your regiment in Vir- 
ginia!l”’ 

“So I was until a certain wound sent me 
here to be nursed by the same sister who 
vnce eared for you, Charlic, when you were 
sick and a prisoner, and who, it sees, 
saved you from the very jaws of death, only 
that you might bear arius again against her 
native South!” 

As Fronk spoke ashadow fell across the 
suhiny countenance of the young Federal 
ebiettain, 

“The fortunes of war, my boy,” he an- 
swered. 

“But your noble sister, tell me ofher! Is 
she here too?” 


“Yes, she relu when your country- 


he 
ly bod door-bell pealed londiy 
t build! th - 
aaroogt in ales savetied, Ease “beard | men laid ademas vy old homestead. I am 


| 
| 


will humor the whim ofthis officer and con- | 
sent to be married on the spot. 
“I have been forced to explain our situa- | 


tion to hii, and he proffers the service of | 
his chaplain if——” 

“Married by a Yankee parson !”’ inter- 
rupted Kate, with flashing eyes, and for- 
gettingyin her indignation her fears for their 


“No, no, a thousand times no! The 
wretch! Llow dare he propose such a 
thing ?”’ 

“Then he must accompany me, lady,” 


rank’s | 
shoulider— 

“And in lieu of matrimonial sweets, ho 
Shall taste the bitters that are dealt out to 
rebels in Northern prisons.” 

The bright blue eves were full of glee, an 
expression not altogether in keeping with | 
words that fell painfully distinct on the ears 
otthe excited yirl. 

“Come, Mr. Arden, as the young lady re- 
fuses to comply with my demands, you tnust 
proceed with me.” 

Frank glanced beseechingly at Kate, who 
returned his look with one so tullof pain | 
and irresolution that his heart smote him 
for the suffering he was causing her. 

“You will not doom: me to such a fate, | 
darling,” he whispered, drawing near the 
carriage and softly pressing her hand, 

Another long troubled look into the 
fond supplicalting eyes, and love triuinph- 
ed! 

“Do not take bim away!" Kate cried, 
springing from the carriage, and in her ex- 
citement clutching the hand still resting on 
Frank’s shoulder. 

“T'll submit to anything rather than have 
him thrust into oue of your dreadful pri- 
sons.” 

“Bravely spoken!” exclaimed the officer 
gailv. 

“Come, then, Miss Kate, give your hand | 
to Mr. Arden, and you chaplain, comimenee 
the marriage service.’’ 

lie uncovered his head as he spoke, and 
there under the star-gounned canopy of 
night, with her faithful Belle beside her, | 
and the dark stern forms of the soldiers | 
gathered curiously around, Kate took the | 
vows which made her Frank Arden’s | 
wile. 

“You have won a noble husband, Mra. 
Arden,” exclaimed the Colonel, as the last | 
words were spoken by the chaplain. “I 
Wish you joy with all my heart, and permit 
ino to hope you will pardon the part IT have 
played t-night in this little ruse de 
guerre. 

“Ruse de querre,”’ repeated Kate slowly 
then, catching the mirthiul twinkle in the | 
rere conan og 9 and Frank's wistful 
deprecatory glance the tru ; | 
re 4 & th dawned upon | 

“Frank Arden what does this mean?” ! 

She turned to him flushed and excited. | 

“Don't be angry, Kate,” Frank exclaimed | 
eagerly, “Believe me,I have acted for the | 


“AS soon as it is known the Federals have | 
left the State, the dragon will be sare to 
send her forces in quest of us, and to aave 


‘ 





| coolly stooped down, picke 


| of w inan's “ee a gentlewan, 0 
lig. 


| Their textue resein 


u from their clutches, and myself from 
Lonalese Coapals, I reso tw this 
str em, well knowing that unless 
terrible fate threatened me you would never 
consent to be married tn irregular ro. 
inantic mee. : a Uae te 

“As Miss Noble I cou to 
tect yaa, = } is, woe — had gag 
woman who dares to pos weight 
or her hand on Mrs. Arden.” AGhI Of his 

Very handsome and defiant he looked as 
he spoke, and beneath the pleading elo- 
quence of bis dark eyes, Kate's wrath meit- 


| ed away. 


“That's my gencrous girl!” cried 
joyously, reading his weds in her ee 
face ; “and now dearest, your hand to Char. 
lie, for indeed we are his debtors.” 

Kate hesitated. 

She had not quite forgotten the gallant 
Colonel for frightening her so wed at 
beside, being a thorough rebel, she feared 
it woula be treason of the darkest dye to 
take the band oi her country’s foe in friend. 
ly clas 

" But it was only an instant she wavered ; 


| the bright banausome face before her was 


irresisuuble. 

She graspec his extended hand and maid 
softly— 

“Come and see ux, Colonel, when this 
cruel war is over, and I will then show you 
how traly grateful a Southern girl can be to 
one who has—"’ 

She paused, 4 

“Helped her to a husband,” said the 
Colonel, langhing merrily as he finished 
the sentence. 

“But really, Mra. Arden, that service, 
methinks, should atone for a greater sin 


| than I Lave been guilty of to-night, in aid. 


successfully consuinmate 


ing Frank to 
Don’t you think so, Miss 


love's stratagen. 
Belle?” 

But before that young lady could give the 
saucy retort she meditated, Frank called 
out, as the officer sprang lightly into his 
saddle— 

“If you pass through the town, Charli 
be sure to call on the dragon, and dewmend 
oft her Mrs, Arden'’s share of the cow-peas 
and pork.” 

The Colonel langhed ashe promised to 
do so, and waving a grateful adieu was soon 
out of sight. 

“Is he not splendid,” cried Belle. “If he 
had only worn the Grey, I would have set 
niy cap for him!” 

“Splendid indeed!" echoed Frank, draw- 
ing his young wife closely to his side, and 
in his heart invoking a blessing on the 
iman who had enabled him te secure his 
treasure. 

And in the years that followed, when the 
“pomp and circumstance of glorious war” 
had passed away, tlitre was no one whom 
Frank and Kate delighted inore to welcome 
to their happy home, than this gallant Fed- 


| eral officer, who had figured #0 prominent- 


ly at their inarriage under the green-wood 


| trees. 





—— 
SELF-PossEession —To be ready for any 
emergency isone of the charms of a suo 
cessful actor; but one may have perhaps a 
little too much self possession. French 
weer eae a story of a fe py: t aces 
who, during.the progress of a , leta 
set of false tet fall trons his hae tg This 
was nothing more nor less than an accident 
which might happen to anyone. Lord 
Broughain is said to have suffered the same 
inistortupe while speaking in the House of 
Lords. But the great tragedian showed 
reat presence of mind, and also a certain 
inditference to the serious nature of the 
work in which he was engaged, when be 
up the teeth, 
replaced them between his jaws, and oon- 
tinued his speech. At one of the French 
»vrovincial theatres a piece was being played 
in which the principal character was that of 
a blind man; the actorto whom this part 
had been assigned was unwell, and it seem- 


| ed necessary to call upon another member 


of the company to read the part.. Thus the 
strange spectacle was witnessed of a wan, 
supposed to be totally blind, who read every 
word he uttered from a paper be carried in 
hishand. Ata performance of ‘William 
Tell,” the traditional arrow,instead of going 
straight from Tell’s bow to the heart—per- 
torated beforehand—of the apple placed on 
the head of Tell's son, stop; half-way on 
the wire along which it should have travel- 
ed to its destination. Nothing could explain 
away such an awkward incident as this, and 
the curtain fell amid roars of laughter. 





Lone Natts.—The Chinese have many 
peculiar tashions and fancies whica are re 
markable; and one of the most curious iT] 
the industry with which ey eat 
finger nails. They esteem it a 
: e ‘a f r ut least 
one who is not o ed to have recourse ° 
manual labor to procure his subsistence | 
he have long nails. They sometimes allow 


them to acqnire the extraordinary length © 


eight or nine inches, In order to preserve 
them from external injury, each of the 
claws is enclosed in a joint of hollow — 
boo, so that the hand which, is graced wit 
these strange ornaments, is rendered nearly 
useless. The Chinese ladies are — 
larly attentive to the preservation of the 
nails, whieb are sometimes an inch or an 
inch andahalf long on all the fingers 
es adry quill very 
much, and as they increase in lengh they 
curl up atthe edges. 


FALsenodp and’ fraud shoot up from 
every sll. 
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CROSSING THE ALPS. 
consummation of the Mount Cenis 
— rine deprives travelers of one of 
the wild features of continental travel 


ot the Alps by the cele 
—vin toaiiroad heretofore and for the past 


in 0 
in the cummer of 1869, the writer had 
been spending some time in Paris, and its 
beauties, its attractions, and its dissi 
and, tiring of them, he deterini to try 
Cenis Railway sensation. 


H 


t 
ay tone vy,ona pleasant afternoon in 
July, atter idding adieu to some very dear 


‘ends in Paris, he took the ex train 
frien dat city for St. Mitchel, a isle town 
which nestles just at the foot of the Alps on 
the French side. 

After a pleasant ride of some twenty-five 
hours’ duration, we arrived there; and with 
afew moments’ rest we left the train to en- 
econ ourselves in the peculiarly con- 
aracted affairsin which we were to cross 
the Alps, froin St. Michel, France, to Susa. 

And now began atrip over which 
and artists have gone wild. The car 
run on three rails, the middle one of which 
is almost a foot high, and is made for the 
two oog-wheels which project from the 
jooomotive, and which, pressing toward 
each other, serve to hold the engine on the 


rail. ° 

The asoent in some places is so very stee 
that alinost the entire weight of the train 
depends upon the oog-wheels and rail; and 
ahould one of these prove defective, the re- 
sult would be, by those in the car, more 
easily felt than described. 

We started on the ascent about two o’clock 
in the afternoon; and although it was in- 
tensely warin at the start, we soon felt the 
nee! of heavy clothing. 

Bef-re an hour had passed, we were grati- 
fied with the most novel of spectacles, that 
of acres of pure white snow ip qnidsuminer. 
Around, and over, and far, beneath us, 
we could see in every direction :nuiles of 
snow and ice; and, in many which 
the sun never reached, it seemed as though 
the conbined storms of centuries had ac- 
oumulated their wintry offerings. 

On some portions of the Alps, not so bigh 
es these, and where nature has formed 
greater protection from the winds and 
storins, little settlements of hardy moun- 
taineers have sprung up; and in one place 
wesawa tiny church, high steeple, cross 
and all, built to seat not more than twenty 
people at the most. 

“Houses of Refuge’ are also scattered at 
intervals through the route, whose sole oo- 
cupation is that of assisting or succoring 
travelers who lose their way or are over- 
taken by storins. In these houses large 
mountain-dogs are kept to assist in - 
ing for or a 

After reaching the summit of the moun- 
tain, wo commenced our descent; and here 
the apparent danger was most appaling. 
The curves were so short that we could 
with difficulty keep our seats, and the view 
from the windows were calculated totry 
the strongest of perves. It seemed as 
though there was absolutely no bottom 
to the abyss on the dizzy edge. 

We tirst becaine aware that we were ap- 
roaching the city of Susa, by the hordes of 
talian beggars who had scrambled up the 

mountain to meet us, and who, running 
along by the side of the train, besought us 
in the most heartrending of accents and the 
most unintelligible of j nto empty our 
oe, As the Italian verninent had 

n considerate enough to ooin pieces of 
Specie called centissima (each of the value 
of one twentieth of an A:nerican cent), for 
the express purpose of enabling travelers to 
compromise matters with these vagrants,the 
Occupants of the train—which descends the 
mountains slowly—literally emptied their 
pockets out ofthe windows. And then what 
a jolly scrambling took place when the road 
became wider ! 

It was true, too—however strange—that 
the strongest and lustiest of the beggars al- 
ways appeared to get the largest supply of 
Specie. At] last, alter an exciting ride of 
soine seven or eight hours, we found our- 
selves in sunny, beautiful Italy. W. B. 

———= 


TUMULTUOUS HorrRorRs.—In an Hungar- 
lan village, a handsome man of forty-five 
anda devil-inay-care youth of twenty be- 
came enainored of a pretty young widow 
who kept a wine shop. Jealous of the 
favorsshown to the boy the man laid in 
wait to kill him, but instead fell a victim to 
the Superior strength of his rival. An in- 
vestigation proved beyond question that the 
two adversaries were father and son and 
that the pretty widow was the daughter of 
aie tan a of the other. It wasa 

‘n f..te which brought these three together 
after a separation which began during the 
infancy of the children. . 

eS ——— 


THoseE of our read- 
ers who have not 
et sent for acake of 
e Frank Siddalls 
Soap had better 
ou do so before the 
Fr markably liberal offer is withdrawn. The 
rank Siddalls Soap is destined to have an 
jmmense sale, and as we understand it is in 
wale nPlation to establish agencies for its 
we all over the United States, our readers 
whoesire to aid in the introduction of 
tio is one of the most remarkable inven- 
pr of modern science, would do well to 
aa themselvesof the offer. Persons must 
Send for more than one cake, and when 
sending for a cake 
must not ‘send for 
any Of thei- friends, 
the rule being that: 
the one who wants 
Soap sends for it. 
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——WAR. WAR-—— 


WAR on THe wasn-soer. WAR on FILTHY FUMES OF STEAM. 
A GOD-SEND T) OVERWORKED HOUSEKEEPERS and SERVANT-CIRLS. 


EXTRAORDINARY SUCCESS HAS ATTENDED THE INTRODUCTION OF 


The Frank Siddalls Soap 


IT HAS MADE A DOMESTIO REVOLUTION IN THOUSANDS OF HOMES 

FT HAS BEEN DECLARED by EDITORS and HOUSEKEEPERS to be one of the MOST WONDERFUL DISCOVERIES of our Time, 
And the POST” now has the pleasure of telling its readers about its being a Labor-saving Invention, destined 
to afford Freie. w over-worked women and servant-girls. It is as necessary to the comfort of the Rich as of the Poor. 
The Frank Siddalls Way of Washing Clothes is better and easier than the old way, and it will answer both for the finest laces and gar- 
ments and the coarser clothing of the laboring-classes. It isa cheap Soap to use; and a few minutes’ time on the part of a House 
k of ordinary in ce is all that is necessary to show the washwoman how to use it, and every Housekeeper should insia on 
ita being used one time CILY BY THE DIRECTIONS. ; 


THE FRANK SIDDALLS SOAP and THE 
FRANK SIDDALLS WAY OF WASHING 
CLOTHES never fails when the Soap falls into the 
hands of 2 person of Refinement, Intelligence and Honor. 


HOW TO TELL A PERSON OF REFINEMENT. 

A person of Refinement will be glad to adopt an easy, clean, neat 
way of washing clothes, in place of fhe old, bard, sloppy, filthy way. 
HOW TO TELL A PERSON OF INTELLIGENCE. 

A person of Intelligence will have no difficulty in following di- 
rections which are so easy that a child could understand them. 
HOW TO TELL A PERSON OF HONOR. 
A person of Honor will scorn to do so mean a thing as to send 
for an article and then not follow the directions so strongly insisted on, 


HOW TO TELL A SENSIBLE PERSON. 

A sensible will not get mad when new and improved 
ways are brought to their notice, but will feel thankful that their 
attention has been directed to better methods. 


sa And remember, this Advertisement would not be inserted in this Paper if there was any humbug about it. -wWe 


HOW A LADY CAN GET THE SOAP TO TRY, 
where it is not Sold at the Stores. 


tst.—Send 10 Cents in Money or Stamps. 

2d,—Say in her letter she saw the advertisement inthe “POS T* 

34.—Promise that the Soap shall be used THE FIRST WASH-DAY 
after she gets it; that it shall be used ON THE WHOLE WASH, 
and that ALL THE DIKECTIONS, even the most trifling, shall 
be followed. 


JUST THINK! NO STEAM TO SPOIL THE 
FURNITURE AND WALL-PAPER! 


DONT FORGET TO TRY THE FRANK 
SIDDALLS SOAP FOR THE TOILET, THE 
BATH, AND FOR SHAVING. It agrees with the 
skin of the most delicate infant, and infants washed in 
this way will not get prickly heat and eruptions and 
sores, which other soap often causes. EVEN A PER- 
SON OF ORDINARY INTELLIGENCE WILL 
KNOW FOR CERTAIN that the long-continued use 
of a Soap that is excellent for washing children CAN- 
NOT POSSIBLY INJURE THE MOST DELI- 
CATE ARTICLE WASHED WITH IT, no matter 
how quickly it may remove dirt. 

















Those who send for a Cake must NOT send for an 


for their 
friends, Let each family who want the Soap send for ves, 














Now by return mail a full-size to-cent Cake of Soap will be sent, 
POSTAGE PREPAID. It will be put in a neat iron box, se as 
to make it safely, and 15 cents in have to be 
puton, This is done because it is believed to be a c way 
to introduce it than to send salesmen out to sell to the Stores, 

Of course, only one Cake will be sent to each person, but after ft 
the Stores will then send for it to accommodate you, if you want it, 


THE FRANK. SIDDALLS IMPROVED WAY OF WASHING CLOTHES. 


EASY AND LADYLIKE; SENSIBLE PERSONS FOLLOW THESE RULES EXACTLY, OR DONT BUY THE SOAP. 
The Soap washes freely in Hard Water. Dont use Soda or Lye. Dont use Borax or Ammonia. Dont use any thing but 
THE FRANK SIDDALLS SOAP. It answers for the Finest Laces, Calico, Lawns, Blankets, Flannels, etc., 
and also for soiled clothing of Butchers, Blacksmiths, Mill Hands and Farmers. 


A WASHBOILER MUST NOT BE USED; NOT EVEN TO HEAT THE W4ASH-WATEBR. 


h-water in the tea-kettle; the wash-water should only be Inkewarm, and consequently a tea-kettle will answer for 
PE bh Be sure to try the tea-kettle the firet time, no matter ioe odd it may seem. A wash-boiler standing unused several 
days at a time will have a deposit formed on it from the atmosphere, in spite of the most careful housekeeper, which injures some 
delicate ingredients that are in the Soap. Wash the white flannels with the other white pieces. 


The less water that the clothes are put to soak in the better will be the result with The Frank Siddalls Soap. 














articles to be washed in the tub vate . Draw it out on Ge hat pee and ent oe soup 

issi soiled places. Then roll the article in a tight roll, just as a piece is rolled when it is spri ron- 

as gd rit in the bottom of the tub under the water, and so on until all the pieces have the Soap rubbed on them and are 
rolied up. Then go away for twenty minutes to one hour, and let the Soap do tls work, 

NEXT.—After soaking the full time commence by rubbing the clothes lightly on the washboard, and all the dirt will drop 

out: turn the clothes inside out so as to get at the seams, but DONT use any more Soap; DONT scald or boil a single piece, or 


FIRST.—Dip one of the 


; DONT wash through TWO suds. If the wash-water gets entirely too dirty, dip some of it out and 
ae Bo Ay? nel wail dirt can be readil y got out in ONE suds. Any time the wash-water gets too cold to be comfortable, 
add enough water out of the tea-kettle to warm it. ’ ; 

NEXT comes the rinsing—which is also to be done in lukewarm water, and is for the purpose of getting the dirty suds 
out, and is done as follows:—Wash each piece lightly on the washboard through the rinse-water, (without using any more ) 
and see that all the dirty suds are got out. Any smart will know just how to do this. 

NEXT the blue-water, which can either be lukewarm or cold. Use scarcely any blueing, for this Soap takes the place of 
blneing. Stir a piece of the Soap in the blue-water until it gets decidedly soapy. t the clothes through this soapy blue-water, 
wring them a hang them out to dry without any more rinsing, and without scalding or boiling a single piece, no matter soiled any 
of the pieces may be. 


— 


Always make 











ne-water soapy, and the less blueing the better. The clothes when dry will not smell of the Soap, but will 
gmell as sweet as atlyend yor iron the cuales, and will dry as white and sweet indoors as out in the air, and the clothes will look 


whiter the oftener they are washed this way. Afterward wash the colored pieces and colored flannels the same way as the other 
pay” The starched picces are to be starched exactly the same way as usual, ercept that a small piece of the Soap di yg eae 
wonderful improvement, and also makes ths pieces tron much easier. dissolved aarch 


Address all Letters: OFFICE OF THE FRANK SIDDALLS SOAP, 
No. 718 Callowhill Street, Philadelphia, Pa: 
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ALL'S WELL THAT ENDS WELL. 
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BY BEKTIE BAYLE. 





CROSS dog Rover was certainly not, | 
he could be provoked and get 
on fitting occasions. 
and Julia were extremely 
of bim, and showed their fondness try 
taking all sorts of liberties with him,whiel:, | 
had he been of an irritable nature, would 
cortainly have result ina growl on bis 
; but he displayed the utinost pationce 
fo their bands, and I think, even complac- | 
and ure. 
wes a handsome fellew, with hair that | 
earled ali over hiin in delightful little curls | 
ears, and a beautiful snub nose. 
vor was sometimes tied up, and some- | 
thnes allowed to run about loose. 
He had a snug kenael, and a trough, in | 


4 


which he was given his dinner every day. 
His trough in the yard near his | 

kennel, and any birds that saw him coating | 

his dinner tw feela lively desire Ww | 


=. 

is wasa natural feeling on their part, 
but it was one Rover could not be expected 
to share. 

The cocks and hens,and even the younger | 
end therefore lees reasonable chickens he 
goon reduced to order, and kept in good dis- 
¢ipline, teaching them very plainly the dif- 
ference between meuin and tuuin, or imine 
end thine. | 

But there were a number of sparrows, | 
who never sesined to see this question of | 
dinner in the same light that he did. | 

They generally lived a little distance | 
away, and often would come near, 
and look down on the trough when it was | 
flied with the excellent food, and on | 
the dog who was eating it; and they never 
q@uld understand why they had not as good | 
@ right to eat it as he hail. 

Then would fly out and about, and 
sometimes in a body, sometiines only one 
or two of them, would make arush at the 
trough, and try to get their share of its con- 
nts; but Rover knew a trick worth two 
ol and he would give such «a grow! 
when they did so,and the grow] was follow- 

by such a sharp sudden snap in the 
air ainong them, that he never failed to scat- 
ter them all in a minute,and then to be able 
tw thoroughly enjoy his dinner. 
Ouee he actually caught in his mouth one 
of the toes of a sparrow that hud been more 
daring or leas active than the others, and 
though he only gave the too a snall squeeze | 
and let it off with that, vet even a small 
aquevze froin Rover's tooth was not an 

reeable experience for a ieee toe 

and while one sparrow was a little hurt, ail 
ot them were very inuch frightened ; and 
for sowe time after that occurrence Rover ate 
bis dinner in . 

But the day caine when, instead of being 
allowed to run about as usual, r Rover 
was tied upin his kennel ; and will tell 
you why this waa. 

It was not in consequence of any fault of 
hia, or asa a? but because Master 
Harry wee lll, and nothing would keep 
Rover from ng othe door of his bed. 
rvow and giving a little friendly bark, 
which meant, as plainly as bark could 
mean, ‘Do Jet ine in ;’’ and then Master 
Marry would insist on Rover being let in, 
and if he were adinitted he excited himself 
in trying to play with him; and if he were 
mot, Kk made hiin 80 sorry that he could not 
help crying ibe was ill, and that makes 
people leas able to besensible, and to re- 
straip their tears, than when they are well | 
and strong, you know); so Harry's papa | 
eaid it was better Rover should be tied up | 
out of the way till Harry was well again. 

The first day this happened, Jem (that | 
was Janos the vardinan'’s little boy), was 
ree Rover's dinner as usual to putin his 

ugh, and as usual he did it—but he did 
mot know that Rover was chained up in his 
kennel, which was not as usual—and so he 
never thought of potting the trough moved 
within his reach, but put the dinner down 
inte the trough, which was just out of poor 
Rover's reach, and then ran away. 

Rover tried bard to eat up his dinner at 








| once; and I —_ 
happened woul ve 


A 
_ children's favorite, and 
| the banes of a 


| dead than alive, at the back 
| looking as inild and innocent as possible, 


| not hungry. He was only laughing at the 


ate it cheerfully 
| row spent the nf 


| and Master Sparrow heard the b 
| he tried to make his escape ; but he coul 


him,and with another bound was back 
eee pene, bearing his captive with 
bim. 


And the sparrow knew that the dog was 
uncommonly hungry, for had not he and 
his telatives eaten up his dinner? 

OtT fled the rest of the birds in abject ter- 
ror, leaving the unfortanate captive in the 
Ohevel an ve the sparrow a good shake with 

ver gave t A 6 
his teeth, which produced vor on the 
brain, and very nearly an to bim at 
next thing that 
been that the bu 


dug would bave very conten 
dinner off the bird, only just Janes 
the yardinan @ on the scene, and 


discovered mupid littie Jem had put the 


wranee oS the ‘s reach. <a 
8 come to visit 

C2 i, ht bim 

, which M Julia 


chicken 
had had for —e and she ~ _ some 
dainty inorsels on rpuse ver, to 
i at James, with her 


whom she had sent 
love. 

“Here Rover, Rover, poor fellow, good 
dog,"’ erled Jain appeveching him with 
both trough and chicken, aud by no means 
perceiving that Rover had a sparrow in his 
inouth. 

Rover, sly fellow, put the Ww, more 
the kennel, 
from which he advanced towards James, 


and wagging his tail. 

So he was petted, and petted, and fed, and 
he got his dinner, for Janes brought him 
more than was left in the trough, and gave 
him water besides, and made as mu of 
him asaiman could make of a , for 
Rover was a general favorite, both for his 
own sake and for that of his little master 
and inijstross. 

And then James went away, and Rover 
returned to his kennel and his prisoner. 

The sparrow layin a little ruffled heap 
just where Rover had flung him, among 
the straw at the back of the kennel, when 
he ran out, hearing James’ welcome voice. 
And there Rover, as he was not atall hun- 

ry, having - had a remarkably good 
dinuer, left him, curling himself up in 
fromt of him, and going quietly off into a 
fine sleep. 

When he awoke he had forgotten what 
had happened. 

{ mean that in the first moment of wak- 
ing he did not recollect it, and he was quite 
startled at the miserable little object he be- 
held, as he bappened to look round, stand- 
ing behind hiin in the kennel. 

Kcastor Sparrow had recovered froin his 
vertige and bis terror sufficiently Ww stand 
up, but his feathers were in a pltiable con- 
dition, quite torn about, one wing was hurt 
and hang at his side in a crooked manner, 
while he was so mueh frightened, and so 
ashamed of hiiself, that he hung his head 
in a crooked manner also, and hardly dared 
look out of his half-shut eyes at his captor. 

When Bover saw him, and remembered 
who he was, and all about him, he could 
not help laughing. 

This was a bit of fortune for the sparrow. 
Dogs do not hh as often as you do, and a 
fit of laughter always put Rover into the 
best of good huinors, 

“I say,’ cried he to the sparrow, “it’s 
about supper-time, is it not ?”’ 

At wh eh terrible words the sparrow fell 
down as if fainting. 

But Rover had not meant mischief. 

He would have scorned to do such a shab- 
by thing as to eat up this wretched, abject 
little creature, more particularly ashe was 
sparrow, 
When his supper was brought to him he 
and then he and the spar- 
ght together in the ken- 
nel, 

‘Towards morning, when seg began, 

rds singip 


not tly because of his wing being hurt, and 
he could not leave the kennel without wak- 
ing his gaoler’s prostrate form. 

rery solthy and timidly, he hopped on to 
him, and in doing 80 awoke him; and as 


And as soon as he was gone the sparrow 


flewaway. 
“But the most curious part of the story is 
that from that day forth the and the 


bird became the best of good friends. — 

The sparrow paid Rover frequent visits, 

and always received a emg | ape iz 
jay, Rover would allow biin 

bis te , and eat out of it with him, 

though if any of the cther rrows attein pi- 

ed w take the same liberty he drove them 

off, as ever, with a grow] and a snap. 

Otten and often, when Rover was curled 
up fast asleep, the sparrow would be seen 
sitting on hiin as comfortably as possible, 
and there was an understanding between 


mitions. 
vou can fancy how much amused Harry 
and Julia were, when they found out the 
triendsbip between Rover and the sparrow, 
though they neither of them knew in what 
enmity and trouble that friendship had first 
begun. 
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ILY, this steak is splendid. Isthe cook 
our own cook?” asked Allan Wheeler 

d hel ing himself to a second slice. 

“No, I don’t trust her with boiling a steak 
yet,”’ returned Mrs. Lily, asshe poured him 
a second cup of fragrant coffee. “I cooked 
it myself, to have it nice.” 

“Well I unust say it is a success, Lil. I 
believe you deserve a new bonnet for such 
a nice break fast.’’ 

“Well, that’s just what I want,’’ confessed 
Lily laughing. 

“Mine is actually too shabby for another 
Sunday's wear.”’ 

“Is it? Really, 1 thought that little con- 
cern you had on last night was uncommonly 
pretty and becoming.”’ 

“Ob Al, that was only my hat, and I 
altered it inyself from a last winter’s style.” 

“Ah, it’s the ‘style’ of thething, is it? 
Well, I sup you women understand 
such trifles; I’m sure I don’t. But I reckon 
1’ll have to dance to the music, like a little 
ian,’’ taking out his pocket-book. ‘How 
much will it take?” 

“One can't get a nice bonnet for less than 
ten or fifteen dollars.” 

“What! Why, I nevergive more than five 
for the finest kind of a hat!"’ 

“Oh, but, Al, you know inen’s hats are so 
different, and require no trimming.” 

“Well, of course I want you to look as 
nice as any of them. But it strikes me a 
little body as pretty as dl wife doesen't 
need much dressing up. There, I can spare 

just exactly that to-day.” 

‘‘Thanks—tor the money and the compli- 
ment too,” said Lily, with a light laugh. 
“I'll make it do—the money, that is!’’ 

“Guess it will have to. I really can't 
spare another quarter for a week or two, 
Lil, for anything. We've got to meet some 
heavy bills at the office, and we're ina 


“All right; I will.’ 

Lily kissed her husband one-Aa and 
rang the hand-bell to summon her girl 
trom the kitchen. 

Just as he was going out Allan put his 
head back inside the door. 

“I say, Lil, Mr. Elder gave ine tickets for 
the matinee this afternvon, Would you like 
to ?”’ 

FT should think I would. 

“All right then. Two o’clock’s the hour. 
Don't have dinner till about one, and I'll 
come up justin time. You be ready, and 
we'll have a late dinner and go down to- 
gether.” 

“Very well.” 

And Allan took himself down to Linley 
and Wheeler's store, of which he was junior 
partner. 

While Ann did the work downstairs, Lily 
tidied the upstairs rooms, and was just 
rewly t dress for her shopping expedition 
when the door bell rang, and presently Ann 
came upstairs saying— 

“Mrs. Wheeler, there’sa young woman 
to see you in the sitting-room.” 





Rover awoke, seeing what was happening, 
he nade a great snap atthe bird, who tel! 


but when be f il ld not he | back headlong, very much frightened, at 
— an cslene, pe oe aon aa chien “4 we Rover a good chuckle Ww him. | 
ynsibl self, 
cramperes, about as sensibloa thing as he “Keep d young*an,” he 
aaid; and after the “‘you ‘un’ kept his | 


He slept, and he was wakened from his 

ae and the way in which he was awak- 

was by a noise of flapping wings and 
chattering ks. 

He opened hie eves, and he could hardly 
believe his senses when he did so, for what 
did he see but his old eneinios, the sparrows 
—if any cteatures could be called his ene- 

who till now he had been able to 


Vv Ww 
Siap,and whom he hal it, consequence of | and then in an abject, humble, startled way 
this always rezarded as beneath bis notice | began to pick a little out of the trough for 
—in triumphant possession of his dianer— | himself. 
his dinner. Hover had been awoke — movements, 
Three of them were eating steadily and | though be pretended to asl and 


wna’ even as he —— 

appeared to be keeping watch over 

the dinner, and three more, who probably 

had satistied their hunger, while be was yet 
were perched on the side of the 
with their beaks to its contents, 


Oue ° in 
= Sa 
and lau oor, a e 
the ~ ly ing a 
rush forward as he did so, and the 
be toun@d himeelf in Rover's 
the pvext,still in his iwooth, 


Fi 





distance by rolling himself up into # bal! us 
tend that he was not there at a 

there was still some of tho food left in the 
t and while he 

ventured forth very slowly and stealthily, 


As long 

him, for he thought to himself, “Even a 
sparrow must eat ;"’ but the minute he had | 
what the dog considered enough, Rover | 


drove him back to the kennel. 


much as ever he could, and trying wo ne- 


When James brought Rover his break- 
fast, and the dog has made a good meal, 
ices his after- 
poor y Sparrow 


breakfast nap, the 


watched him out of one corner of his eye. 
as he was eating he did not disturb 





rowland snap, | 


with a sudden unexpected 
which nvery greatly frightened him, 


And this state of affairs continued for 


three days! | 


On the evening of the third day, Master | 
Harry sat up to his tea in the nursery in his | 
littie-d wn, rather pale after his ill- 
ness; but in excellent spirits. 


Of course Rover was sent for, and there 
was no need to tell aim what to door where | 
Rover saw'that the silly | to go; it seemed almost as if with one bound 
bad placed himeelf within maT 3k ae eel | 
made oue bound « him, caught | snother in Harry's arms. 4 





Slightly vexed at being hindered, Lily 
ran down, 7 

Her caller was Miss Wilson, a young girl 
who sometiines sewed for her. 

She had bee home a bundle of work, 
and Lily n asshe took it and examined 
it that the girl looked pale and sad. 

“I really ought to pay her, but I can't to- 
duy, if I getmy bonnet,” she thought. 

Aloud she asked : 

“How much do I owe you?” 

“Seven dollars altogether,’ answered the 
young seainstress. 

“Well, I'm very sorry I haven't the 
money by me to spare todas. If you will 
call again next next week I will have it and 
pay you.” 

“If you could spare only part—I need it 
very much,” said the young girl faltering. 

“Indeed I haven't a dollar to spare to- 
day, +o it is im ible. I will pay it as 
soon a8 I can, I assure you, and give you 
more work,"’ assured Lily. 

“T am sorry,” returned Miss Wilson. 

But as she went out Lily noticed that she 
was very white, and her lips quivered. 

She herself went upstairs very slowly to 
dress. ‘ 
. “I feel inclined to call her back and give 
lars anyhow. But then acheap bonnet does 
look 80 shabby, and I can’t aot the theatre 
Ky ha t get ge! one. TI haven't a thing 

wear. peor! dare 
bay ey as weil as could." sal, 
e hurried her dressing, and in a retty 
aw ye Poe was soon Aittin about the 
— P, Searching for a to suit 


4 lovely bonnet was found, and Lily 


bought ft, though 


| uptown, and when she was dressed 
ee Allan declared he didn’t 
| there could be an 
house than his Lily. 


them that both were quite content with the 


tight place just now. Be assaving as you | 
can.” 


r’ Yea, 


just then, and they 


even as she 
money she thought with + little sti 
nee ot the pale face of 


| ing girl whotn she bad not paid. ns 


n Allan came hume 


the new bonnet on, and . 


be 
ing. 

She had purchased gloves to match 

for 


in 

The was magnificen 

joyed Pm Ab y- "and Shy en- 

hen they came once more out of the 

Seve wikter aherutn eee aon we 
winter moon was draw 

its close. r ing - 

They stepped into an omnibus to ride 

ne. 

The omnibus was crowded, and they 
not notice who was near until, as it sto — 
at a corner to let out a party of tour,a 

rl in the end next the driver rose, 

ly saw it was « friend of her own, Mize 
= and the two greeted each other cor- 

“Carrie hasto walk a square alone,” 
said to her husband ; it te only a few attpe 
out of our way—let's get out and walk down 
with her.”’ 

“Of course, I never refuse to walk with 


ee er young jady,” averred Allan, 
nw y- 


e ot out, intending to walk home 
with Kites Seldon, and stepped upon the 
pavement, just as a group gath about 
some object lying upon the street fronting 
a brilliantly-lighted shop. 

“Why,it's a woman !”’ cried Mr. Wheeler. 

“an 8 wet ary od ia 
ey sto inpe by curiosit 
looked at the talion farm." am 

“It’s a lady, sir, as is tainted,’’ explained 
a policeman, raising the slender figure ap. 
‘Sick or something, I reckon. Such | things 
happen every day.” 

“Oh, my gracious, it’s Mary Wilson!” 
cried Lily, as soon as she caught sight of the 
girl's face. 

“The girl who sews for you?” asked 
Allan. 

“Yes. Have her taken in here, Al, and 
call a carriage, and let us take her home,” 
exhorted Lily, who had a kind heart when 
it was really reached. 

The young girl laid on a sofa in the drug- 
gist’s shop, soon revived, and opened her 
eyes with a look of wonder, but seemed to 
know none of thein. 

“It’s a case of starvation in opinion,” 
announced the druggist, who had ven her 
some wine to revive her. ‘Sie looks like 
one who has dro from exhaustion.” 

“Do you know her?” asked Lily. 

“Only that she isa sewing girl. I often 
see her pass with a bundle of work. No 
doubtthe poor thing is half starved, and 
half paid for what she does do.” 

Lily turned sick, remembering what she 
had done that morning. 

But she spoke kindly to the poor girl, and 
when it was evident she could not walk 
home again ordered Allan to take Carrie 
Seldon to her door and bring a carriage, for 
she knew where to take Miss Wilson. 

He did so as soon ashe could, and Lily 
held the poor girl in her arms while they 
rode to the house where she had a room.’ 

They got her upstairs, with the help of 
the kind-hearted landlady, and laid her 
upon her bed. 

Lily opened the little cupboard to find 
something to give her; it was absolutely 
empty of food, and remembering what the 
dra had said, Lily burst into tears. 

Al, have you got any money about 
you?” 

“Ofcourse I have some,” he answered. 
“What shall I get? What has she in 
there ?”’ 

“Notathing, Al. And I. owe her her 
seven dollars.’’ 

“You, Lily—you owe that girl ?” he de- 
manded, in surprise. 

She called this morning 
house, and I—I didn't pay her,’ 
Lily, in remorse and grief. 

Allan drew a step nearer, and said— 
“Lily, did you spend all that money for a 
bonnet, and yet owe that poor girl nearly 
half of it.’’ 
“Yes I did,” confessed Lily, “and if she 
dies, I shall feel as if I had killed her. 
Don’t scold me, Allan, but let ustry to help 
her now. I didn’t dream she wasso needy 


as this.’ 
Seeing her dist Allan did forbear 
both set to work to do 
something for the sick girl. 
But it was too late. 
She had, they afterwards learned, not 
tasted food all da ° 
Too proud to even of her landlady, 
who would have helped ber, had she known 
the girl was without food or money, she 
had walked all day in search of more work, 
and ees exhausted at last. 
Insufficient living for along time had 
prepared the way for this break-down, and 
the next day poor Mary Wilson was deli- 
rious with fever. 
Like a sister Lily now tended and sur 


iF 


ything prettier 


F 


at our 
sobbed 





to her,” she said thoughtfully. “Five dol- | 








rounded her with comforts, but she only 
lingered a week or so, and then died. 
e doctor said she wastoo near broken 


| down to have stood 


it aage in any 
case, but Lily always felt that she bad 
d thatwoven dollars poor Mary’s life might 


ve been saved. 

It was a leason she never forgot. wy 

She could not bear ever to wear the ne 
bonnet 

She sold it to Ann for less 


its 
than half 











brains of old. 
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Femininities. 





Tat the suspecting always be suspected. 

The wrongs we inflict on others follow us 
}ike our shadow. 

There is as much policy in politeness as 
there is in honesty. 

A handful of common sense is worth a 
pusbe! of learning. 

An idle reason lessens the weight of the 
good ones you gave before. 

He who can suppress ® moment's anger 
may suppress & day of sorrow. 

Those who trample on the helpless are 
Liable to cringe to the powerful. 

Piety is a good thing to have, but Chris- 
tian charity is very much better. 

Never excuse a wrong action by saying 
some one else does the same thing. 

You can say very little to some people 
without hitting the warts on their disposition. 

People take more trouble to purchase per- 
dition than it would take them to get salvation. 


It is to be doubted whether he will ever 
fnd the way to heaven who desires to go thither 
alone. ‘ 

It is not those who talk about goodness, 
put those who are good, thatare really the light of the 
world. 

What we are merely taught seldom 
nourishes the mind like that which we teach our- 
selves. 

The most miserable pettifogging in the 
world is that of amanin the court of his own con- 
science. 

With the heart it is not as with the 
pocket—it becomes bankrupt threugh too much lay- 
ing up. 

Some folks are so self-conceited that the 
very expression of their face site upon them like a 
benediction. 

Many have tried to be great men, and 
failed; but nobody ever sincerely tried to be a good 
man and utterly failed, 

We should always lend our sympathies to 
our enemies in misfortune—which we generally do, 
and are glad of the chance, 

He that doth not know those things which 
are of use for him to know, is but an ignorant man, 
whatever he may know besides. 

If we cultivate home friendships with the 
assiduity that we give to those outside, they will yield 
us even richer and fairer returns, 

The more methods there are in a state for 
acquiring riches without industry or merit, the less 
there will be of either in that state. 

Bad habits are the thistles of the heart, 
and every indulgence of them is a sea from which 
will come forth a crop of rank weeds. 

To think properly one must think inde. 
pendently, candidly, aud consecutively; only in this 
way can a train of reasoning be conducted success- 
fully. 

Obstinacy and intolerance are the surest 
proofs of ignorance. A man's horizon is generaliy 
measured by his knowledge, and by his capacity of 
knowing. 

There never did, and never will, exist 
anything permanently noble and excellent in a char- 
acter which isa stranger to the exercise of resolu. 
self-denial. 

Be sure you know what you are talking 
about before you speak. Never betray your ingno- 
rance by trying to converse on a subject you know 
nothing about. 

A holy life spent in the service of God, 
and in communion with Him is, without doubt, the 
most pleasant and comfortable life that any man can 
lve in this world, 

The man who revenges every wrong that 
is done him, has no time for anything else. If you 
make your life a success, you can afford to let the 
dogs bark as you go by. 

The storehouse must be filled, and the 
mind well familiarized with what is in it, while yet 
the days are bright, else it will never be able to find 
what it wants in the dark. 

The difference between an agreeable con- 
versationalist and a bore is this: The latter likes to 
have somebody ta,talk to, while the former prefers to 
have somebody to talk with. 

Temptation isa fearful word. It indicates 
the beginning of a possible serics of infinite evils. 
It ls the ringing of an alarm belli whose melancholy 
sounds may reverberate through eternity. 

A vigorous health and its accompanying 
high spirits are larger elements of happiness than any 
other things whatever; the teaching how to maintain 
them is a teaching that yields to no other what- 

er. 

Some persons think they must have some- 
thing to say on every occasion; they are forever giv- 
‘ng their advice, their opinion, or their experience. 
pn little do they know what they are talking 


Deceit is a prevalent vice, and it will of- 
ten grieve you; but it is vastly better to mourn over 
disappoli: tment than to allow indiscriminate distrust 


‘0 make you generally miserable with yvarself and 


Avoid the habit of incessant badinage in 
your talk. It is disgusting and repéllent to encoun- 
ter & person who never seems to be ig earnest about 
“nything, treating the gravest matters with ridicule 
wr aeore, and whose softest apeech corrodes like oll 

vitriol. There is nothing more despicable than the 


silk worms at work. 


A San Antonio, Tex., woman has 40,000 





The London season, £0 called, begins the 


— week in May,and terminates the third week in 
uly. 


dies’ dresses, but the coat-sleeve around the waist 
remains the favorite, - 


A Brooklyn girl never begins to look 
upou herself asan old maid until she has reached 
firty-two years of age. 


A mercenary woman measures her sweet- 
heart's love not so much by the sighs of his heart as 
by the size of his bank account. 


It is asserted that feminine wrinkles about 
the eye will temporarily divappear after a night's ap- 
plication of dampened plaster of Paris. 

An editor has offerei $3.00 for the best- 
written love-letter. There are some people who 


would give more than that to get back some they have 
written. 


A San Francisco man has been arrested 
for deceiving a widow. While his crime is to te ab- 
horred, it must be admitted that his genius commands 
admiration. 


What this age has thus far signally failed 
to produce isa nice-fitting, easy-feeling, sleep-pro- 
ducing ear-pad, to be worn by married men who are 
given to late hours, 


“There's some consolation about it, any- 
way, ’’ said aunt Tabitha to the cnok in the kitchen. 
“If we haven't got victuals enough, we at least have 
more visitors than we want. *‘’ 


Ata fashionably wedding in New York 
the other evening, eight bridemaids carried baskets 
of rosebuds, each having a difforent variety of roses. 
What a buddingreluster of maidens! 


A witty lady, who is, however, some- 
what given to exaggeration, was trying to tell a 


friend what a poor appetite she had, and said, ‘‘[ eat 
very little; a fea would be a barbecue for me." 


Whenever you see a woman with a great 
deal of Italian sunsetin her be'r, and considerable 
aurora borealis in ber cheeks and nose, you will ex- 
perience less stormy weather if you let ler alone. 


A man does his courting in private and 
seclusion. John Ilcnry, as a boy, gocs behind the 
woodshed to suck his orange—not because he is 
ashamed of it, but because he wants it all to him- 
self. 

*‘No,”’ said he, as they congratulated him 
on his engagement, ‘‘l'm not so particularly charmed 
with the girl, but lexpect to be very happy. Her 
mother is one of the best-tempered women I know 
of.’ 

A young lady of sixteen lay ina trance 
for five weeks, buta physician succeeded in proving 
that she knew what was going on around her: He 
said, ‘She is a pretty girl;’’ aud a significant, plush 
overspread her face. 


In the case of a womsaa who cut her 
throat at a hydropathic institation in Yorkshire, Eng- 
land, a doctor gave a certificatc that she died from 
irritation of the throat. When the facts leaked out, 
quite a stir was made. 


A bold, bad man recently broke up a 
church sociable, at which conundrums were being 
given, by quiring why women were like flowers, 
and then, after everybody had given it up, replying 
that they shut up when they sleep. 

‘‘You see, my dear madam,”’ said a young 
lady to the clergyman’s wife, who wanted her to help 
make up garments for the poor; ‘*you see, I haven’ta 
bit of time: it's going to take me over a month to 
embroider this blanket for Gyp.’' Gyp was her 
poodle. 

Miss Brown, who is no longer young, 
was chiding Miss !loire for her foolishness in carry- 
ing a parasol, which Miss Brown said was useless and 
a niece of affectation. ‘‘I mever carry a parasol,’' 
che said, ‘*No,’’ replied Miss Moire, ‘*people on the 
shady side of life have no use for them.’’ 


The well-bred hostess puts her guests at 
ease by being at ease herself. She gives them the best 
she bas without fuss or flurry, always bearing ia mind 
that the best thing she can offer them is herself, un- 
fretted byfcare, unwearied by labor, and fresh and 
free for social chat, sympathy, or counsel. 

The barmaids of London held a meeting 
a few days ago to protest against their long hoars of 
service and the hard work that is tmposed upon them. 
The giris do not ask any increase in wages, and are 
not in favor of the ‘‘early closing’’ movement, but 
they wish theiremployers to hire another relay of 
maids. 

‘‘In olden times,’’ says a Boston journal, 

*%¢ was the custom when a youtb and maiden crossed 
a bridge for the gallant to take toi! in the shape of a 
kiss, and somehow those were the times when a brook 
not over two seet wide was promptly bridged, and 
the roads eo iaid out as to cross water-coursee fery 
otten.*’ 
The Warren Mad suggests that slates be 
hung in the vestibuies of the churches in town to en- 
able the young ladies to register their names on en- 
toxing for the evening services. if this plan ls adopt- 
ed, the young men won't have to wait outside until 
church is out, to see if their respective charmers are 
present. 

Cooler and cloudier—‘‘There is no use in 
talking,’’ saida New Haven woman. ‘‘Every time 
1 move I vow 1'il never move again; but such neigh- 
bors as [ get in with! BSeem’s though they grow 
worse and worse.’’ ‘‘Indeed!*’ repl.ed a friend. 
**Perhaps you take the worst neighbor with you when 


| Confederate bonds. 


All kinds of sleeves are admissible for la- | 








you move.’ 

Some folks can’t be made happy. — 
lady we refer to cried out from her seat in the coac 
ew thirsty lam!’’ unti the exasperated paseen- 
gers stopped at a well and gave her ber fil. Was she 
satisiied? Not at all. ie teased their .ives out der- 
ing the rest of the journey by continually crying, 0, 
how thirsty I was!’’ 

A society drama was presented at the 
theatre at Salt Lake City recently, but when in the 
third act the husband began to rave and tear around 
because bis wife had run off with another man, the 
audience with one accord arose from their sents and 
exclaimed : **The idea of making all that tee | 
one woms- ‘"’ ond left the place in disgust. 











News Notes. 


The Bible has been translated into 89 Af- 
rican languages. 
A Georgia man has papered his house with 





Jesse James and Guiteau despised small 
viees. They never smoked. 


They have found fine-tooth combs at Pom- 
pell exactly like those of our days. 


The U. 8. Senate adjourned lately to at- 
tend Barnum’s circus, and see Jumbo. 


White flannel dresses will be popular with 
young ladies in the country this summer. 


The Church of England has 907 churches 
in London, 476 of which have surpliced choirs. 


A $25,000 piano of unparalleled splendor 
was the Prince of Wales’, wedding-present to Leo- 
poid. 

It is said the Boston Globe paid Dr. 0. W. 


Holmes eight dollars a line for bis poem on Garfield's 
death. 


o 

A Washington paper says that much 
beer is now salted, so as to make customers more 
thirsty. 

Mrs. Scoville has received a handsome of.- 
fer for lecturing through the country, and has decided 
to accept it. 

It is expected that a million of immi- 
grants will arrive in the United States from Kurope 
the present year, 

In New York bridemaids wear white straw 
Rembrandt hats. with white plumes falling over the 
front of the brim. 


The total losses by fire in the United States 
last year aggregate §51, 290,900, of which the insurance 
companies paid §4, 641, 900. 

A Kentucky railroad has been fined $1,000 
for put putting a colored woman, with a Arst-class 
ticket, into a smoking-car. 

A colored woman in Columbus, Ga., 
pierced her hand withacatfish fin, and died a few 
days later from blood-poisoning. 

Locust eggs in Cyprus sell at $65 a ton, 
which is paid by the government, in order to reduce 
the ravages of these hungry insects, 


The importation of eggs into Great Britain 
last year was 750,000,000, or about two dozen for each 
man, woman and child in the country. 

British coins have heretofore borne the 
profile of the Queen as she appeared in 1840; they are 
hereafter to represent ber present aspect. 

A Chicago reporter has got after three 
citizens of that town whoare ‘‘degraded and biistered 
scabs on the wart-polluted branches of iife.*' 

There is-a dangerous counterfeit of the 
silver dollar of 1878, of exact weight, which resists 
the action of acids until the surface Is scratched. 

The Czar of Russia has caught the civil 
service craze, He has ordered that bis army officers 
shall not deliver political speechesjor ex press political 
opinions. 

The Rev. E. Gerry, of West Randolph, 
Vt., walks fourteen miles every Sunday to the place 
where he preaches, and returns home on fovt the 
same day. 

A pasture in Texas is described as con- 
taining 14,000 acres, and requiring to enclose it six- 
teen miles of tence, which is all built ef rock four 
and a half feet thick. 


Saw-mills were first used in Europe inthe 
fifteenth centu but saws were ground out long be- 
fore the beginnffig of the Christian era, even before 
the days of Confucius. 


The families of two men lynched for 
cattle-stealing at Pueblo, Cal., have sued the county 
for $50,000, on the ground that the men were not pro- 
perly protected by the officers. 


An army of blackbirds completely de- 
stroyed a twenty-acre field of corn at Sumpter, Ua., 
a few days ago, taking only one afternoon Ww com- 
plete their work of destruction. 


One of the most successful hunters and 
trappers of Maine has the use of but one arm. With 
that he can bring down a fox at longer range than al- 
most any other man in the State. 


A Montreal baker, whose bread was con- 
fiscated on the alleged ground of short weight, has 
sued the city for damages, the corporation scales hav- | 
ing since been found to be Incorrect. 


Senator Hill, of Georgia, has passed | 
through several surgical operations of late, for can- | 
cer. One-third of his tongue has been taken out, the 
entire left foorof his mouth, and the glands im the 
left side of his neck. 





Chicago has had a box-nailing contest. w 


The feat wasto make thirty boxes, each two feet 
jong, a foot wide, anda fvot high, and fastened by 
27 nails, the buards being previously sawed. The win- 
ner’s time was ® minutes. 


A bride at Bay City, Mich., recently 
made anew departure. Ather wedding she would 
submit to kisses only on condition that they were paid 
for at$leach. They sold readily at that price, and 
$135 was raised for acharity. 


An advertised feature of a St. Louis char- 
ity fair will be the beauty of the women present. 
Complimentary tickets have been sent to some off- 
cial in every town within five hundred miles, with s 
request that they be given to the prettiest girls be 
knows. 


A new amusement in [ndiana is egg jump- 
ing. The act of Jumping causes the Invoiuntary 
closing of the hands in a tight grip; and in the con- 
test of egg jumping, whoever jumps farthest without 
breaking the egg that be hoids in either band takes | 
the prize. 

sa 2. SS —-C— 

Can’t Get It. 

Diabetes, Bright's Disease, Kidney, Urinary or — 
Liver Complaints cannvt be contracted by you or your 

family if Hop Bitters are used; and if you already | 

haye any of these diseases, Hop Bitters is the only | 

medicine that will positively cure you. Don't forget | 

this, and don't get some paffed-up stuff that willonly | 

barm you. \ 
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SEALTH 18 WEALTE. 


HEALTH OF BODY 15 WEALEE OF MND. 
RADWAY’S 
ARILLIAN RESOLVENT, 


Pure 
clear skin. 


nd cure. 


or 
chronic. or constitu the 
in L000 which cupplics the waste, and 
repairs these organs » Linew ew the 
system. If th blood is 
pair muat be ensued, suheaisiy, the Cnenaee Hi FP 
The » Mesotvent not only ts » 
compensates remedy, secures the 
action of eac pay It establishes 
out the entire system functional A eap- 
plies the blood vessels with a pure y cur- 
rent of new life. The skin, after a few days ues of the 
Hisck Spots, Hit "uncens 
an Pr 
and Uleers soon oured Persone oak 


fering frum Scrofula, Eruptive I ‘ of the Eyea, 
Mouth, Fars, boy yo! Gla that ha 
cumulated and spread, either uncu 
eases or mercury, or from the use of Corre ive 
mate, may rely wu a cure if the Sarsapariiiten le 
contisued as sufficient time to make its impression om 
the system. 

One bottie contains more of the active oa 


medicines than any other preparation. 
Teaspoonful loses, while others ulre five or 
times as much. One Dollar Per bette. te 


RADWAY'S READY RELIER. 


THE CHEAPEST AND BEST MEDICINE FOR 
FAMILY USE IN THE WORLD. 


ONE 50 CENT BOTTLE 
WILL CURE MORE COMPLAINTS AND PRE- 
PARE THE SYSTEM AGAINST Ar 

AGLOUs 
1- 
ER M 


“DIBEABPSTHAN ONE HUND 
Ez 





A 
LAKS EXPEN DED FOROT 
ICINES OR MEDICAL AT- 


TENDAN 


THE MOMENT RADWAY'S READY RELIEY 
PP EXTERNALLY—OR TA N INT 
rye ACOORDING DIRECT s— 

HATEVER CAUBE, CEAS ° 
se pt cages where pale oF Geese © oe 
enced, or if seized with ingncnse, Diph 

Fn A Mumps, Bad Coughs, Hoarseness 

Colic, Inflammation of the Bow Stomach, ons, 

Liver, Rideere, or with Gone, § " ever 

Ague, or with Neuralgia, : 





Toothache, Fa Nervousness, ae 
or —_ Lumbago, wi > in yl — ~ or matiom, 

w e or sontery 
pe with Bu Seaides or Brul ibtntne Trost 
Bites, or with Strains, Cram oF pea the appli- 
cation of RAUDWAY'S READY RELI wilt cure 


you of the worst of these complaints in a 


RADWAY'S REGULATING PILLS. 


Perfeet Purgative, Soothing Apeori- 
ent, Act Without Pain, Always 
Reliable, and Nataral in 
Their Operations. 


A VEGETABLE SUBSTITUTE FOR CALOMEL, 
Perfectly Tasteless, cic tly coated with sweet 
u urge, regulate warify ‘cleanse, and stren e 

° RADW bs ILL for the cure of all phe, Lang OY 

the Stomach, Liver, Bowels, Kidneys, Bladder, Nere 

vous Dise H rhe, Consti om Costive 

Indigestion, byape a, Biliousness, Fever, In 

mation of the we 





«, Piles, and all deran te of 
the Internal Viscera. Warranted to effect a perfect 
cure. Purely vegetable, containing no mercury, min- 
erals or deleterious drugs. 


y * al) ve the following symptoms resuiting from 
Diseases oF the Digestive Organs: Const! “, Ia- 
ward Piles, Fulness of the Hlood In the Head, cia. 
ity of the Stomach, Nausea, Heartburn, of 
Food, Fulnesc or Weight in the Stomach, Sou 
tations, aking or Fluttering at the Heart, ¢ ng 
or Suffocatin, nsations when in a tying peesture, 
Dimness of Vision, Dots or Webs beiore the 
Fever and Dull Pain tp the Head, Deficiency of orp 
yiration, Yellowness of the Hkin and ares, Pain 
tne Side, Chest, Limbs, and Sudden Flu vec or Heat 
Burning in the Flesh. 

A few doses of RADWAY'S PILLS will free the 
system of all the above-named disorders. 


Price, 25 Cents Per Box. 


We repeat that the reader must consult our beoks 
and papers on the subject of diseases and their cara, 
among which may be named 

“False and True,” 

“Radway ona Irritable Urethra,” 

“Badway on Serof aia,” 
and others relating to different classes of Discases, 

BOLD BY DRUUGGIsTS, 


READ “FALSE AND TRUE.” 
Send a letter iy to BADWAY 4&4 Co., Ne. 
arren Street, New York. 


Sa loformation worth thousands «ill be sent to you, 


TO THE PUBLIC. 


There can be no better guarantee of the value of 
Dn. RADWAYT'S old estabifehbed K. KR. BR. Ramupine 
than the b and worthless imitations of teem, 9° 
there are Besolvents, Rellefs and Pills. 





| pure and ask for Kadway's, and swe that the same 
**Radway'’ is onwhat yea bay. 
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CURIOUS LETTERS. 


ERY curious specimens of the epistolary 
art are daily consigned & the editori«l 
basket; now and again one escapes 

print. An unflattoring notice of a musical 
met tee ina London paper elicited a 
letter from the offended violinist, in 
wh he asserted thatthe critic was pot 
tat the entertain went, and announced 
Bis desire to have it generally known ‘that 
look u all critics who praise ine, as men 
of intell oe, and worthy of the greatest 
respect; and I iook upon those rare ones 
who dispraise me as having a scrow loose in 
their cerebral development. In conclusion, 
I consider that ifthe person who wrote the 
notice was prosent at the performance, he is 
only worthy t> be an inwato of a hone for 
idicts; and if he was not present, he is a 
mean unimanly cur, and should get seven 
* bard labor. However, I have not the 
feet doubt but that I will be gaining the ap- 
pleuse of adwiring inousands when the 
fellow is getting woriu-eaten in an un- 
foown and contemptible grave. 
Yours obliged, 
PAGANINI Repivivus.” 
A thief than wrote to an editor of a papr :e 
“SBin—Pleane advise vour readers always 
to leave their naines and addresses in their 
pocket-books. It frequently happens in 
our business that we came into possession 
of portemonnaies containing private papers 
aad photograpis, which we would gladly 
retarn; but we have no moans of doing 80. 
Tt is dangerous to carry them about, so we 
are forced to destroy them. 1 remember 
an instance when I inet with serious trouble 
because I oould not make upiny mind to 
destroy a picture of a baby, which I had 
found in a pocket-book of a gontieman, 
which came into my hands inthe way of 
business. I had lost a baby imyself the 





year before, of the saine ape 9 this one, 
and would have given all | had for sucha 
ure. There was no naine in the pocket- | 
»k, and gno way of finding out who was | 
the owner; #0, like a fool, I advertimed it, | 
and got shadowed by the police. Teil your 
readers to give us a fair show to be decent, 
and always leave their addresses ip their 
ares We want t» live and let 
ve. 
Yours truly, 
A PickProckeT.” 

There was somo reason in the light-fin- 
gnes one's request, which is more than can 

sald ofthe autograph-hunter begying a 
well-known Journalist's autograph ier his 
albuin, with: 

“If you think the request unwarranted on 
my part, Lyd pardon ine; butat the same | 
th send the refusal in your own hand- 
writing, and with vour own signature, that 
I may kuow the refusal is authentic.” 

jes looking for sons-in-laws, rarely 
make their approaches so openly as the | 
Canadian dame who wrote to anewly set- | 
tled eligible: 

“Dean Mr. Bianx, I, Mra Wigton, 
wish you would call on my daughter 
Ainelia ; she is very amusing, and is a regu- 
lar young flirt. She can sing like a hum- 
ming bird; and her papa can play on the 
fiddle nicely! and we might have a rare old | 
ho-down, and then we will have an oister , 
supper. Amelia is highely educated ; she 
ean dance like a grasshopper looking for 

be, and she can nuke utiful bread ; 
just tastes like hunny bees’ bread; and 
for ~~ 4 pies she can't be beat. In fact, 
she is bead of all girls, and will make agood 
wife for any un. 
Your truly, 
Mrs. Wioton,” 

In cases where it is quite unnecessary 
that mnothers should trouble themselves in 

ing things forward, the expression of | 

devotion and undying love is not unfre- 

out half-comic in its exaygyeration. 
ere is the outburst ofa Californian lover. 

“Tf,"’ wrote the latter to the sonredt of his 

ons—"If one atom of the deep, deep 
love | feel for you is scattered throughout 
the world, I could stake imy life 1 will fill, 
if allowed to do so, the entire human race, 
and thence will derive the word couimouly 
as love. Good bye, my dearest dear. 
ours till death, and beyond it and | 
eernity.”" By-and-by he was sued for | 
breach of promise; and askel what he | 
meant by such language, replied: “Oh, I | 
couldn't reasonably be expected to explain 
suoh stuff." 

An lishman of note wrote to a Moham- | 
medan official for some statistics of the city | 
ia which he lived, and was thus politely re- 
buked for his inguisitiveness: 

“My ILLusTRious Frikenp anp Joy or 
wy Liver—The thing you ask of me is both | 
diMicult and useless, Although I have 
paseed all my days in this place, I have 
neither counted the houses, nor have I in- 
quired into the number of inhabitants; and | 
as to what one person loads on his inules, | 
and the other stows away in the bottom of | 


bis ship* this is no business of mine. ie | 














above all, as to the previous history of this 
, heaven only know the amount of dirt 
oon fusion t the Infidels may have | 


eaten miave ie coming of tue sword of | 
Islam. were unprofitable for us to in- | 
quire into it Omysoul! O my lamb! 
seek after things which concern thee not. | 
Thon comest unto us, snd welcome theo; 


go in peace! "’ | 
} 





—_ Oo / 
Hosritavitr.—Hospitality rarely pre- 
vaile in spotiess line-and-lettered houses. 
disarrange the books and disor- 

which had work enough in it 

mother cannot throw olf her 
cares and sit down for a real heart- 
converee with the old friend of ber 

Still leas can she enter int the 

and delightful to 

because of the extra work 


and 
Ler ows,sildren, beste likely to make. | 





“Presenting the Bride” Heard From 


Websterville, Tex., April 26, '82. 
FAitor Post—Yeour premium, ‘Presenting the 
Bride, '* is indeed a beaatifui gift of art, saad cannot 
fall tw please ove and all. The Post isa splendid pa- 
per, and more than worth subscription price alune. 
M. Tuomas. 


Louisville, Ky., April 24, '82, 
Editor Post-Your premium, ‘‘Presenting the 
Bride,’ came to hand all right. I cannot find lan- 
guage Ww express my thanks to you for the beautiful 
premiam. I have received many premiums, but yours 
discounts them all. Wil send some subscriptions. 
Mas. C. E. BOSWELL. 


Boston, Mass., April 25, ‘82. 
EAitor Saturday Evening Post—Your premium pic- 
ture, ‘*Presenting the Bride, ** was duly recetved, and 
am more than pleased with it. It is by far the hand- 
somest premium that! have ever seen given away 


7 K. F. Rapcuirrs. 
o 
Alexandria, Minn., April 23, '82. 

E4itor Post—The premiam pictare, **Presenting the 
Bride’’ received, and 1 consider it grand, I have 
shown It to several of my friends, and cach and every 
one of them eulogize it. It exceeds any and all pre- 
miums ever received with the Post, or any other pa- 
per | have eves seen. 

H. C. Hacrt, 











Oakland, Ky., April 21, ‘82. 
EAitor Saturday Evening Post—The picture, ‘‘Pre- 
senting the Bride, ** has come to hand, and in good 
condition. Lam much pleased with it, indeed. I 
have shown it tosome of my neighbors, and ther 
think it isthe prettiest thing they ever saw. Will 
send you sume subscribers soon. 
D. BauLxow, 





Swede Point, Iowa, April 22,'82. 
Editor Post—I have received premium, ‘‘Pre- 
senting the Bride.'' It far surpasses my most san- 
«uine expectations, It certainly ought to run your 
subscription list as bigh as you want it. 
B. BISLAND. 





Celina, O., April 28, 82. 

Editor Saturday Evening Post—Paper and premium 
received. Tux Postis a splendid literary journal. 
And the picture is very handsome. Am greatly 
pleased with ft, and will see what I can dofor you in 


the way of subscriptions, 
M. L. Davis. 


Housatonic, Mass., April 25, ’82. 
EAitor Saturday Evening Post—My beautiful pre- 
mium Photo-Oleograph, ‘‘Presenting the Bride,*’ 
came duly to hand, and it is even better than you 
clalined it to be. I wish you to accept my thanks. 
L. ADRIANNE. 


Oswego, N. Y., April 24, '82. 
Edlitors Post—I received ny premium for The Post, 
for which accept tnanks, It is the most beautiful pre- 
mium leversaw. Really, I cannot understand how 
you can afford to give away such an elegant picture. 
Look for several subscriptions from me. 
N. SIVERS. 


Hamilton, Ill., April 25, ’82. 
Editor Post—‘*Presenting the Bride’' was delivered 
to me yesterday, and ain highly pleased with it. I will 
show itto my friends. and try to get you some more 
subscribers. The picture is beautiful, indeed, 
Mus. E. AGNEW. 














Cincinnati, O., Apgil 21, ’82. 
Kalitor Post—-I received my premiuuMiast night and 
think it very beautiful—really magnificent. You 
may accept my eincere thanks, and look for some sub- 


scribers from me, Accept my thanks, 
M. NEAVE. 





Denton, Mich., April 25, '82. 
Editor Post—Have received my picture, ‘*Present- 


| ing the Bride,*' and was surprised at its marvelous | 


beauty. Iam well pleased with it. I have shown it 
to several of my friends, and all say it is the hand- 
somest and mos: valuable premium ever given away 


by any publication, 
L. GORHAM. 





Morris, Minn., April 24, '82. 
Editor Post—The picture premium, ‘'Presenting the 
Kride,*' received, It is beautiful, and I am very 
much pleased with it. All who have seen the picture 
think it ts Just superb, aud siguify their intention of 
eubecribing at once, 
M. J. CRANDELL, 


Cedarville, O., April 26, '82. 
EAitor Saturday Evening Post—Your magnificent 
premium picture, **Presenting the Bride."* at hand, 
and think itvery beautiful. Iam greatly pleased with 





| it, and shall get you some subscribers. 


Wu. Ewry. 





vail Charlotte, N. C., April 23, '82. 
FAitor Saturday Evening Post—! received the bean- 

uful picture, *‘Presenting the Bride,** in due time. 

and am very much pleased with it. It is far ahead of 


My most sanguine expectations, Shall sce what I can . 


do for you in the way of subscribers. 
M. I. Scurrg. 


Martinez, Cal., April 21, 82, 

Editor Post--I received the picture, ‘‘Presenting 
the Bride, ** in due time, and all who have seen it are 
delighted with it. You may look for some subsecrib- 
ers for me in a few days, as I don't think it*s the pro- 
per think to accept euch an elegant premium without 
showing appreciation of it in some way. 

M. H. Wixston, 


Cecilville, Cal., April 22, 82. 
FAltor Post—I received your premium picture yes- 
terday ali sound, and am very much pleased with it, 
It is far ahead of the premiums usually offered by 
newspapers, and certainly ought to bring you any 
quantity of subscribers. 
M. C. Browz. 











pean be On pie my Phote-Oleograph, ‘‘Pre- 
eenting Bride, *' thiak it very n 
L. = Pores. 


THE NEW BARBARA. 
It vas Groo der streeds of Fredericksdows 
De red bot sun be vas shine him down. 
Best der saloons al! lt mit beer, 
Der rebel veliers valked on der car. 
All day droo Fredericksdown so fast, 
Horses, und guns, und sogers bast. 
Der rebel fag he shone him oud so bridt, 
Asif, by Jinks ! he got some ridt. 
Ver vas de Onion fag? Der sun 
He look him down not on a von. 
Up Jumped dot old Miss Frietchie den, 
So old by nine score years und ten. 
Bhe grabbed up der oid flag de men haul down, 
Und fastend it guick by her nidtgown,. 
Den she sot by de vinder ver all could zee, 
Dere vas vone dot lofe dot fag so free. 


Putty zoon coom ridin’ up old Stonewall Jack, 
Sittin’ from der mittle of his horse's back, 


Under his brow him sguints his eyes, 
Dot fag! Dot made him great surbrise. 


Halt ! each velier, make bim shtill | 
Fire | vas echoed from bill to bill, 


It busted de shtrings from dot nidtgown, 
But Barbara Frietchie, she was arount. 


Bhe grabbed der flag agin’ so guick, 
Und oud of de vinder herarms did sdick, 


*Obuse, ff you vould dis old balt head, 
But leave alone dot Gag !** she said. 


Bo soon, so cuick as Jack could do, 
He holler out mit a face so blue: 


**Who pulls a hair out of dot bald head, 
Dies awful guick | Go aheat !’* he said, 


Und all dot day, und al) dot nite, 
Till effery rebel vas out of site, 


Und leare behind him dot Frederickedown, 
Dot fag he vas sthickin’ by dot nidtgown, 


Dame Barbara Frictechie’s vork is done, 
Bhe don't forever got some fun. 





Bully for her ! und drop a tear, 
For dot old voman's mitout some fear. 
—NOT BY WHITTIER, 


Humorous. 


Char-i-table people — Dealers in furni- 
ture, 
Greatly to his credit—A ‘‘fat’’ bank 
book. 

Of interest to mothers—A switch in time 
| saves nine, 

‘Let's strip the light fantastic toe,’’ as the 
chiropodist said to his corned patient. 

It is easy enough to have a temper of 
one’s Own; the great thing Is to keep It, 
| ‘Julius seize her!’’ exclaimed Sambo, as 
he saw Julius reach for another chicken. 

TLé porters who handle kegs of silver in 
the Treasury Department are rolling in wealth. 

Food tor reflection—eating a big supper 
and going to bed to lie awake and think about it. 

“I didn’t think you would %e so hard 
with me,’ as the shark said when he bit the anchor, 

The life of a locomotive is only thirty 


years, This is another warning to invetera*e smok- 
ers. 

The first brigade of Illinois militia is with- 
outa general, This accounts for the sassy attitude of 
Eurepe. 

The man who leaves dirty water ina wash 
basin gets a much shorter pair of wings than any of 
the other angels, 

Why is a comet more like a dog than the 


Dog-star? Because the comet has got a tail, and the 
Doug-star hasn't, 











| A young man on the way to see a girl, 
said he couldn't stop to talk with a friend, as he had a 
pressing engagement, 

What is the difference between the sun 
anda bootblack’ The sun shines for nothing, but the 
bootblack charges five cents. 

Niagara Falls buried a hackman recently 
worth §38,000. Glory! let the good work go on; tne 
more Niagara hackmen buried the better. 

Second thoughts are sometimes best, 
which is a reason why a man who attempts to com- 
mit suicide by drowning should be able to swim, 

‘‘Amateur Gardner’ wants to know the 
easiest way to make a hot house, Leave a box of par- 
lor matches where the baby can play with them. 

Doctors tell us we should not work after 
eating, nor eat after working. What is one to do— 
give up eating, or working? One must eat, you 
know. 

Bliffkins always takes a bottle along when 
| he goes a-fishiag, and every time he catches a fish he 
tskes 2 drink, for luck, and also every time that he 
doesn’t. 

Jones, getting up from his dinner, in a 
quiet way remarked to his landlady that he had found 


| everything on the table cold with the exception of 
the ices. 


A bully, having come into violent contact 
with the shut digits of a good-sized tleman, 
tered, as he picked himself up, ‘‘l Aone those i_- 
Gsted fellows." 


A miser, wanting a dog to guard his pro- 
perty, selected a bob-talled one, his theory being that 


the exertion of wageing a long tall would increase 
the animal's appetite. 


Which is the most delicate of the senses ? 
| Thetonch. Prove it. When you sitona tack. You 
don't hear it; you can't see it; you can't taste it; you 
can’t smell it; but it’s there. : 


“Why don’t I go to work? Would you 
have me imperil my life, sir? No, sir; you can't 
have seen the statistics.*’ (Reads:) ‘It is estimated 
that 100, 000 persons are annually killed in England 
from causes directly resulting from judustria] osea- 














have had a claw chowder on ihe seasbore 


A young ourate having preached before 
his vicar for the first time, asked that Worthy at the 
close of the sm rvice which passage tm bis sermon be 
thought the best, to which the vicar made ieply 
**Vour passage from the vestry to the pulpls was very 
fine, but commend me to that from the pulpit to the 
pulpit for downright, heart-relleving effect,» 





Consemption Cured. 

An old physician, retired from practice. 
had placed in his hands by an East India aang 
the formula ofa simple vegetable remed for the speedy 
and permanent cure for Consumption, 
Catarrh, Asthma, andall Throat and Leng Affect. 
tions, alsoa positive and radical cure for Nervous De- 
bility and all Nervous Complaints, afer having 
tested its wonderful curative powersin thousands of 
cases, has felt it his duty to make it known to his suf- 
ering fellows. Actuated by this motive and a desire 
to relieve human suffering, I wild send free of charge 
to all who desire it, this recipe, In German, French 
or English, with full directions for preparing and 
using. Sent by mali by addressing with stamp, naw.i 9 
his paper, W. A. NOYES, 149 Power's Block, Ko. 
chester, N. Y. 





To get the best Cod Liver Oil im the world 
ask your Cruggist for Bakers, If not kept by bim, 
it will pay to send direct for it. Prices and valuabie 
information mailed on request. John C, Baker & 
Co., 815 Filbert St., Philadeiphia, Pa. 

| 

Old Gold Boaght.—silver and Platinum of ai 
kinds. Fall valuepaid. J. L. Clark, Reliable Re 
finer of all Residues containing gold or silyer. a 
Filbert 8t., Philadelphia, Pa, Send by mail or ex- 
press. Mention Tuz Post. 





Superfiuous Hair. 

Madame Wambold's Specific permanently removes 
Superfiuous Hair without injuring the-skin. Send for 
circular, Madame WAMBOLD, % Sawyer Street, 
Boston, Mass. 





Bariett’s APID AIN 
PILESUPPostTORIEs 1< ELIEF a t . 








(From the Home Journal.) 


A REMARKABLE DISCOVERY, 


AREAL SKIN CURE. 


THERE IS ONLY ONE 


AND THAT WITH SIMPLE NAME. 


Beware of imposters, pirates, or any old articles 
which now suddenly claim to be best. They have 
been tried and feund wanting, while this has bees 
proved a remarkable success. 

NO POMPOUS NAME, 


Thie curative needs no pompous or incomprehensi- 
ble title of Greek or Latin to sustain it, but its simple 
English name appeals directly to the common sense 
of the people. And the people are signally manifest- 
ing their appreciation of this frankness by selecting 
and using Dr. Benson's SKIN CUBE in preference to 
ali other professed remedics. 


Dr. C. W. Benson has long veen well known as 6 
successful physician and surgeon, and his life stady 
has been the diseases of the nervous system and of the 
skin; since he has been persuaded to put his New 
Remedy and Favorite Prescription as a ‘Skin Cure*' 
on the market, various things have sprung up into ex- 
istence, or have woke up from the sleepy state in which 
they were before,and now claim to be The Great Skin 


Cures. 


&@- Beware of imitations, or the various articles 
which have been advertised for years or struggled 
slong, having no real hold or merit on the public, 
that now endeavor to kcep head above water by ad- 
vertising themselves as ‘*The Great Skin Cure." 
None is genuine and reliable except Dr. C. W. Bon- 
son's Skin Cure. Each package and botite bears hie 
likeness. Internal and external remedy, two bottles 
in one package. Price $1.00, get at your druggist’s. 





RELIEF for all OVERWORKED BRAINS. 
CAUSE AND CURE. 


Dr. C. W. Benson's Celery and Chainomile Pills are 
valuable for school children who suffer from nervous 
headaches caused by an overworked brain in their 
studies, and for all classes of hard brain workers 
whose overtasked nervous centers need repair and 
sedation. Nervous tremor, weakness, and parsiyss 
are being daily cured by these plile. They correct 
costivenees, butare not purgative. Price, 9 cents 
or six boxes for, $2.50, postage free, to any sddress. 
For sale by all druggists. Depot, Baltimore, M4., 
where the Doctor can be addressed. Letters of in- 
quiry freely answered. 


©. N. CRITTENTON, New York, is Wholcssie 
Agent for Dr. C. W. Benson's remedies. 
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rary ore — ‘ 
“No,” said the Cincinnati man, ‘ I can’t 
ergy l can‘t bear to give up reading 





pecome ® Christian. 
she local papers. "" 
It is the little things that fret and worry 
A three-year-old boy may keep » man in perfect 
pare whereas no such trials would accompany the 
prescuce of his eighteen-year-old sister, 
Answer This! 

Can you find a case of Bright's Distase of the Kid- 
peys, Diabetes, Urinary or Liver Complaints that is 
curable, that Hop Bitters has not or @aanot cure? Ask 
your neichbors if they can. 


English doctors say plants in sleeping- 
rooms are unhealthy. French doctors say they pro- 
duce sweet slumbers. American doctors don’t say 
anything about it, but charge it in the bill, 

The crew of the British bark Alexander 
ran short of provisions, and lived on halfa glass of 
water each dally for a number of days. We've 
xoown plenty of mep tolive vn less water dally than 


that. 

Nine American colleges have adopted the 
uxford cap. This is well. Heretofore the only thing 
that distinguished a college student! from other peo- 
ple has been the bad spelling in bis letters home ask- 
ing for money to **buy books,*’ 


There are fierce brain storms that shatter 
@ man’s organization, his nerves shriek for relief,and 
peuralgia banishes rest. Atsuchatime, if the mis- 
erable sufferer would use Dr. Benson's Celery and 
Chamuuile Pills, he would find perfect relief. 


When reprimanded by his employer for 
ebeenting himself from the office for two entire days, 
Fog« very calmly replied that he believed in the 
office seeking the man, and not the man seeking the 
office. 

The following notice is to be put upon the 
peach at Newport the ensuing season: In cases of 
ladies in danger of drowning, they should be seized 
by the clothing, and not by the hair, which generally 
comes of. 

DON’T Di® in the house. Ask Druggists for 
**Rough on Rats, mice, woasels, lic, 


A newspaper under the vest nfftkes a cap- 
ital chest-protector. Care should be taken, however, 
to se.ecta paper on which there Is nothing due. Dew 
creates a dampness, and the wearer might catch a 
cold therefrom. ‘ 


If the astronomers would only make Feb- 
ruary three months long, and thus have May the first 
Spring month, thefe would be a good deal less growl- 
ing in thisla@ftude. The climate is all right. The 
trouble is with the almanac, 

STINGING irritation, inflammation, all Kidney 
Complainsa, cured by ‘*Buchupaiba.’' §1. per bottle, 


There must bave been fearful aberrations 
in the conduct of the universe in the long ages before 
Chicago was thought of. One of its papers, in speak- 
ing of the vernal equinox, says that the sun will cross 
the line at 1ih. 4m. A. M., Chicago time—as if the 
solar system was run upon Chicago time, 


There is nothing in this wide world that 
makes a young man crazier than, after arriving ata 
party with a young lady whom he has got there at 
considerable expense, to have soine old bald-headcd 
individual get her off intoa corner and talk to her 
all the evening on the peculiarities of the Gulf 
Stream. : 

NERVOUS DEBILITY and weakness, ‘‘Wells’ 
Health Renewcer"’ is greatest remedy. Druggists, $1 


A man who detected a piece of bark in 
their sausage, visited the butcher's shop to know what 
had becoine of the rest of the dog. The butcher 
was so affected that he could give him only aSpart of 
the tale. 

An Irishman lately landed was hunting 
for two of his brothers, whom he had not heard from 
since they had left the old country. One day he stood 
in front of a large boiler on which was painted, 
**Patented, 1370." On reading this he exclaimed: 
“An sure I've found thim at lasht—‘Pat an’ Ted, 
1870." That’s the very year they kem out; they're 
both boiler-makers, too.*’ 

EE 
4&2 When our readers answer any Advor- 
thement found in these columns they will 
confer a fnvor on the Publisher and the ad- 
Vertiser by naming the Saturday Evening 
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DR. SHERMAN. 


Medical Review of His Sys- 
tem of Treating Rupture. 


ART TRIUMPHANT—NO MORE USE FOR 
THE SURGEON'S KNIFE. 


a 


am from the Medical and Scientific Reviewer. ) 
annals of surgical and therapcutic discovery are 
replete with Illustrations of the vient zeal and in- 
dustry practiced by advanced thinkers of the profes- 
eo ae of whose experiments have brought ferth 
the richest rewards to themselves and inestimable 
blessings to the suffering, Among the most paliuful 
and dangerous afflictions, as well, also, as one of the 
inost obstinate to which mankind is subject, is hernia, 
For many years Dr. J..A. SHERMAN, of New York, 
appreciating the doubtful character of the treatment 
administered by all schools of surgery and physic, 


made a special study of ragease, with a view of re- 
eving t re unfortunate suffering from that dreadful 
affliction. 


The method practiced by Dr. SHERMAN consists, 
first, In discarding the old trusses, of whatever patent 
or kind, He righttully matutains that these 
are but instruments of torture, and, instead 
of relieving, only serve to aggravate and 
increase the rupture by pressing so as to en- 
large the orifice and infinine the parts, thereby In- 
counting the danger of strangulation. The next step 
in Dr. SHERMAN‘S treatment consists in the adapta- 
tion of his appliance, which is. specially fitted to the 
patient in such a manner that the hernia is redaced by 
& gentio pressure and then held in place, while the ex- 
udation of lymph, Nature's eurative in the human 
system for all infractions, is excited by the applica’ 
thon on the surface of a compound discove: and 
preps od by the doctor. 

This treatment, so logical and simple, releases the 
patient from all pain, and produces an invariable 
cure without interfering with his customary duties, 

The claim here made by Dr. SUERMAN'S unexam- 
pled success in the treatinent o 


RUPTURE 


finds demenstration in the thousands of unsolicited 
testimonials and letters of grateful thanks which 
have appeared in medical journals, crediting the doc- 
tor withcures so remarkable as to excite the wonder, 
not only of patients, but of the profession as well. 
His discovery must, therefore, take rank with the 
most valuable conclusions and results reached by 
therapeutic research, and place him upon a plane of 
general recognition asa benefactor of the race, 


DR. J. A. SHERMAN, 


and the only Dr. SHERMAN known to the public In 
connection with the treatment and cure of rupture, 
has now been favorably known for over thirty years 
as the only successful pra¢titioner in his specialty in 
this country, as thousands of grateful menand women 
all over the land, who have been permanently cured 
by his treatment, bear witness. The skeptical who 
have been victimized by unprincipled quacks are 
cheerfully referred to prominent men in this and 
other cities who have availed themselves of the doc- 
tor’s treatment. 

Book, with likenesses of bad cases before and after 
cure, ia mailed to those who send 10 ecnts, 

Consultation daysat principal office, 251 Broadway, 
New York, Mon ays weoere, and Wednesdays of 
each week, Branch offices, 302 Walnut St. Philadelphia, 
’a,, and 43 Milk street, ton, Masa, Davsof con- 
sultation at branch offices will be given on applica- 


tion to principal office, 


Coa PARLOR 
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Factory _vorkin an 
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Delivered on beard 
TT” Castors Mont Becks Le, only DVO 
after year’s tefled retura 
p La w eomeuy }» tL. interest, 


COME AND EIAMING TEE INSTRUKENT 


Dollars (85) allowed to expernes if 
fn person, Fire nay hme pay exper 4 
mecte all tratna. 


buy ; come 
ith polite attend 
Fed om e8 yp Petes ge i ge 
Please Address or call upon 
DANIEL F. BEATTY, Washington, New Jersep 


Warner Brothers 


CORALINE CORSETS. 








us to use ft in all our 
leading Corsets. 


months’ ordinary wear. 
Price by mail, W.B.(con- 
th), €2.50: Abdominal, 92; 
Health or Rareing, 1.5: 
Coraline or Flexible Hip 
$1.25: Misses’, $1.00. 

For sale by leading mer- 
j chants. Beware of worth- 
! \ less imitations boned 


with cord, 
WARNER BROG., 372 Broadway, N. Y. 
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A STARTLING. SENSATION 


Nature’s Last Secret! 


Another Revolution! 


Of imterest te every reader ef this 
Paper, whe appreciates merit, 
beanty and sterling value. 


Tw all ages @iamonds have been estermed the mest 
precious stones. Modere luvention, bovever, 
weed an imitation se marvelously perfect that expert 


Bew diamonds ate worn universes |i; te Kurepe, and their repute. 
tien is ing rapidty estab ished here. 

sThe tm isations are called Dinmante Briitianta, are 
perfect gums, and all set tan SOLID GOULD. They are moun an 
wear and lok like genuine diamonds The hest fedges full to detect 
the imitation from the real; they are produces chembeally—are 
worn im the best society and are really the only perfect ewhetitute 
ever produeed, as they all the perity, briltianey and 
penetrating lustre peculiar to old mine diamonds of the Ara 
water, We are sending ont hundreds of thew daily, aad could 
BU « volume with the candid expressions of 
of recipients, from Maine to Califorais. The il 
sive an accurate outline of the sty be of setting the 


<—_DIAMANTE BRILLIANTS = 














tiog Iiet ig the country ; and we propose to work for |i. spend money 
for it, aud use every honorable means to attain our vbject. With 
euch expensive jumes we lose money on the first year's sub- 
scription ; we full to do all we promise and give a premium, 
which doce mot meet or exceed the expectations of our readers 
our work ts thrown away, and mext year we can’t expect to ind 
you a member ef the Post femiiy. 

We have studied the premium problem thoroughty, and we offer 
cer Dianawie Urilliant Premiume, dently beileving 
that subscribers who receive them will not omiy hi ip ux st others. 
but continue our patious for many years. 4 now diamonds 
eeet more money and are worth more than any premium e\er 
offered velore, for every subscriver is really ng 


TEN DOLLARS FOR NOTHING, 


We moan business sad can't afford to misicad of mi «represent. 
Neo more suitable present could be selected for anybody 





y ° 

Oar OFer.—On receint of three dollars we agree to send 

Pas Saturday Event best ens—b] mes, sod of 
the Diamanje iriltiante, ” malace 


We warrant them to be solld gold (netther 
rofied gord nor piated), and guarantee their prompt and sale de- 
livery. A club b Aged subscribers to The Pest. one year, 
accompanied by entities the sender to either the Ring 
Stud, or Earrings, Free. A club of three, one year, « 
ety] the sender to amy twe of the threp premiums, tree. 

elub of four, one year and @&, entities the sender to the 
Ring, Btud, oud Farrings, free; or, for 64, we will extend your 
subscription twe yeara, and send either Ring, Stud. or Ferrines 
asa premium, free. For @G, will extend subscription three 

earn, 204 forward any two of the articles as a premiem. For 

8, will extend subdecr:ption four secure, nnd send all three 
premiums, free. Club subscribers receive ey! one jum b 
sending $4 instead of $2. All premiums sent by reg mall. 
Postage on paper and premioms prepaid im every case. Nota.—i/ 
the premiums are not as represented in every particular, return 
them st ence, and we +!!! return your mon-y promptly. The 
Premioms may be sent te one eddress an1 the paper te . 

“TIME TRIES ALI. THING#.”—The Post te vot an 
experiment ; it le the oldest literary and fraiily paper in America, 
mew in its sizgieth year, and this offer should pot be & nfounded 
with the tem jing of irresponsiiic parties. It ie a large 
oxteen- weekly, elegantly printed, feided. evt, and bound. 
Ite Bctice of the highess —the very best thought of the 
best writers ef Kurope end Amerien. it covers the whole ficid of 
@ first-class family paper; has Feshion, Needlework, Fireside 
Chat, Anewers te Inquirers, Keientific. News, aad other depart 
ments, Sketches, Narratives, eto. Each volume conteins twenty - 
six Serials, from the pens of the best Ii: ing authors, aad epwarte 
of five hundred short stories, and furnishes an emount of atric " 
Giret-clase reading matter, slike interesting to every member o 
the home-circie. which can be obtained nowhere cise at 82 8 scar. 
The Post is the chenpest paper in existence, it has never mised 
an iseue, and as to our reliability refer to any beak, expresse-cffice 
or reputable Orm in Philadelphia. 

In ordering ttate which of the prevatome is desired. Rize of 
Gages may be obtalned by cutting « hole the proper size in «tif 
paper or card-board, Kem/ittances should be made by post-office 
money order, registered leer, or benk Graft. Address, 


The Saturday Evening Poet 1% Sansom St... Phila. Ps 





. WILBOR’S COMPOUND OF 


PURE COD LIVER 





Dr. Wilbor’s Cod-Liver Oil and Lime.--In- 
valids no longer dread to take that great specific for 
Consumption, Arthwna, and threatening coughs— 
Cod-Liver Otl and Lime. As prepared by Dr. il- 
bor, it is robbed of the nauseating taste, and also em- 
bodies « preparation of the Phos; Bate of Lime, giv- 
ing Nature the very article required to ald the hew- 
ing qualities of the Oil, and to re-create where dis- 
ease has destroved. This article also forms * remark- 
able tonic, and will cause weak and detilitat:d per- 
sons to become strong and robust. Itehould be kept 
in every family for instant use on the first apypeure 
ance of Coughs or Irritation of the Lungs. Manufa - 
tured only by A. B. WiLBoR, Chemist, Boston, Bold 
by all druggists. 
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R. DOLLARD, 


613 
CHESTNUT 8T., 


Premier Artist 


IN HAIR. 


Inventor of the celebrated GOSRAMZE VER- 
TILATING WIG and ELASTIC BAND 
TOUPERS. 

Instructions to enable Ladies and Gentlemen te 
measure their own beads with accuracy : 

FOR WIG4, INCTIES, TOUPEES AND SCALFS, 


0.1, The round of INCHES, 
- iw, No, 1. From foerboed beck 
No. 2. From forehead as far as bald, 
over the head w neck. | No. 2 Over forehead ae 
No, 3. Vrem ear to tar ret 
over the top. 
No. 4. Prom car to ear the head, 
round the forehead, 


e has always ready for sale a wien ew ok 


H 
te’ Wi, T Ladies’ 
| Se aide Curls, ete., beautifully manatee 


, and as cheap as any establishment | 
ato Letters from any pai of the world will re- 


tion. 
we ty for Dyeing Ladies’ and Gentlemen's 


Hair. 


A VALUABLE BOOK FREE! 














Ben« for this book to the undersigned, » phy of 
large experience, endorsed by hundreds of le 
citizens who testify to his skill. Bend stamp te 
postage to 

RB. LIVINGSTON, M. D., Toledo, Chis. 


OPIUM Habits 


THQUEANDS oC yore en Pree SS 
BRAD, Tas eres 
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D0 YOUR OWN PRINTING 










Presses ou 
Over 8.200 ety ies of type. Catalogue aad 


H. HOOVER, Phila, Pa, 
HABIT EASILY 
cu UBLB 


OPIUM. 
PEuSUe SG: xeeLEY, €. 









CHLOKIDE of GOLD. 
User; 200 pp. 61.00, 
|, DwIOUT, Tks 
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| Chestnut #t., Philada., Pa. 


Hires’ Improved Root Beer 
akes § 


hee 


kage BScte2 M alions of a dein nus, ttre 
bog tn wholesome Drink. : by Druggists. of sent te say 
send your address with ad cent tam 
to the AETNA CARD ©O,, 4 Fal 


ress on recent of Beta. Ad \ress 
CHARLES E. HIKES, @ N. Del. Ave., Philadelaphis, Pa. 
FRE street, New York, and receive 12 bee 
tiful chromo carda, emtiracing rod, 
silver, and different tints, with our new price lirt. 


nA > VTARTERS for “hromos of all ki 
} SS Faster, Birthday, Sunday-School s 
Holiday Fars, fringed or plain. J. Latham & Co, 
Importers, Manufacturers and Card [Pubiishers, wt 
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Nos. 21 and 23 South Sixth St., and 8. FE. Cor- 
per of Delaware Avenue and Arch 
Street, Philadelphia. 


FOUNDED 1784. 


werything of the best for the Farm, 
ve Sent. Over VO acres under cultivation, 

rowin Landreth’s Garden Seeds. Lanédreth's 
fRtaral ister and Almanac for 162, with catalogue 
of seeds and directions for cultare, in English and 
German, free to all applicants, 


VISITING CARDS. 


Best Quality only, at Lowest Prices, # Superior Chro- 
moe A nome We. Complete ontfit book for ag*ts 2c. 
ished 1475. Gtilbert Printing Co., Higganum, Ct. 





Garden or i eo —_—— —_—- = 
Ollt-Eage C. liment Cards, withgname, io ele- 
30 gis =n we Ht. M. CUOK, Mecdem Cean. 
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& HORPUINE 
A Treatise on their 
aneedy cure SENT FREF. 


lor rman P.O. Box 134,C 








5 ANDGOME CHROMO CARDS, New & Artictte | 
on,im case 100, Acknowleige best sid, 
Albuns of Samples 9, ¥,W. Austin, Fair Haves Coun. 
an 9G Organs 27 stops $80. Planos $125 u 
Beatty's ycrrrantine day & nicht. Papep 
free. Address Daniel F. Beatty, Washing dd 
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egant Carda, ali Chromo, Motto’ Gi 
AOS jet foe. West & Lo., Westville, a 








~ 7\Ch Carda, no two alike, name on, . Can't 
5bO be beat. €. W. BROOKS, Jaimaica, Se, 











- N or BS heauties, no Zalike,Chromo Cards with 
7 ome 508. BK. D. Gilbert, P. M., Higganam, Ce. 
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= (\ CARDS, Peather & Hard Sernee &c.in fancy 
DO ice. samples ae. Kam) ‘re! 134 Co Birmirgham, 
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an enthusiast In bis art not to recognize a 

kindred genius even in the untutored or- 
child, and he nerously 

every facility toa pupitel sueh—Tare laste 

and willingness ig endure all thestradgery 


of the art. 

No labor was for ¢he child to 

dora ae inteuse to shorten ber 
tireless ; and yet, with 

all thie ty, she. displayed ea rare & 

quick learning, as patience in 

ae Sp orders. . n 

0 one have that the 
“oh "girl who was P sab a week 
hurrying @@ and trom Mr. ‘s bouse, 
war sand pmol pupil, even 
in that early 9 of hep progress. 

Notwithstanding ali these pleasures and 
occupations of the head, the poor child's 
heart was still void and depelaty, and ajong- 
ing to see once more her darling Lily—her 
beautiful, precious sister—Increased toa paln- 
ful intensity, that would sometimes seem 
unenduratbte. 

Barbara could bave walked for miles—en- 
dured hunger and thirst and cold—for one 

liinpae of her beloved sister, who always 

unted her very dreams, and often made 
her wake up with tearful eyes and extended 
arins, clasping ashadow, an empty space, 
instead of a reality. 

Thus the montim pansed away till the re- 
turn of July brightuess and verdure, fruits 
and sunshine, flowers and singing-birds ap- 
peared also to bring with Ita ray of hope ww 
the little one that her eager lonying wight 
be gratified. 

The brief holiday given to the orphans 
was always timed for that rich summer 
month, and Mrs. Fenton would sometimes 

ive the older or more distinguished cbil- 

ren some little excarsions, or select a 
companion for one of her own expeditions 
in the country, or to town during the short 
comation from daily duties; and Barbara 
had hoped and prayed in silent and unob- 
trusive, but still most earnest anxiety, that 
this might be made an opportunity for 
claiming the oold proinise extorted from 
Lady Joddrell, that she should soimetimes 
be permitted to seo her sister. 

he child watched each look and word of 
the matron with an intense and painful soli- 
citude that wus stranyein one so young; yet 
more strange that it was confir ao «~Won- 
derfuily within her young heart. It was x 
rare power of self-control, but it was re- 
warded at Jaat. 

One bright, joyous July morning the or- 

han child was directed to dress herself in 

er best attire, and with all posmble care 
and neatijoun. 

Mra. Fenton herself brushed and arranged 
her massy black hair in rich folds away 
from her pale face, which it usually alinost 
shaded, and tied a rose-colored handker- 
chief round her throat, ~~ or a little gaiety 
and bloous to the sombre dress and pale face 
of the orphan. 

“I am golng totake youto pay a visit, 
Barbara,’ she said; ‘and then we will goto 
London and buy the music Mr. Seafield 
said he wanted for you. 

“Mr, Asniey said that you were to have 
what was necessury for you to fit yourself 
to gain your living by teaching; and if you 
geton as fast us you sec to do, I think 
you will perhaps some day be a fine music 
teach«.."’ 

‘f hope so," mudd the child; “I want to 
lewrn enough to teach everything, and I 
love music dearly; but I think I should 
not hike to do nothing else, as Mr. Seafleld 
does, Do you think I shall ever be a gov- 
erness, Mra. lenton?”’ 

“I hope so, my dear,” she replied; “but 
it depenas on the directors, But, Barbara, 
ean you fancy where we are going?"’ 

“fo Lily, darling Lily, are we not, dear 
Mra, Fenton?" she said, and her pale cheek 
flushed tu:niultaously. 

“Perhaps, if you are good,"’ wasthe reply. 
“But you must not give way to any such 
silly eostacies when we are there. Great 
ladies dou’t like ft, ny dear, and you would 
not wish to offend Lily's new inamma.” 

“She is not ber inamima!l" cried the little 
ebild, impetuously ; ‘and I hope Lily will 
never call her@..""— ‘“Barbara!’’ said the 
matron, reprovingly. 

“Forgive me, forgive me,” said the pent- 
tent little creature, bursting into tears; 
“but I did love my inamma, my own maun- 
ina, 80 dearly !"’ 

“Yoa, yes, ny child, I knowall about it,”’ 
said Mra. Fenton; “but if you cry instead 
of laugh, I won't take you—you will not 
be fit to be seen. There, dry your eyes,and 
then we'll set off."’ 

Barbara obeved, suppressing with won- 
derful self-control the tears that almost 
choked her, and then followed her kind 
friend along the grave] path to the gate, and 
got into a fy that was waiting. 

“We must walk a long way afterwards, to 
make up for this extravagance, Bar 4 
aaid the matron; “but I thought we should 
have a better chance of ing into the 
great bouse if we went in a respectable 


way.”’ 

“How kind!" said the child, gratefully 
nei the hand of the kindly woman. 

wat still, ihotionless as the 

cushion on which she sut, till the fly stopped 
at the large of an eélegant villa resi- 
dence some five milea froin the asylum. 
She dared not speak for fear of again yield- 
ing to the eager fiutter of her heart, or per- 
haps a eee Lae to cry, in d ce of 
Mrs. Fenton arning. 

The great bell was palled by the driver of 
the fly, and soon answered by a respectabie- 


looki -, 
«-Dows Lady Joddrell live here?’’ he then 
asked. 
ake -was the y: 
o the little girl, LAllian Graham—we 
her ra, Fanton. 
said the 
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making no effort to ungiiee thé 


Lily Joddsell is the. ‘s kre; 
but ss Fodin = Aman any one like 

he added, Ip a dpaided, yet mot alto- 
Bopies arab ume. - 


t eeeined ye fe he had a guty which he 
bus 


tended with terror, and her clasped s 
were bold up in imploring distress, which it 
must have been a hard heart to resist. 

“Well, ifshe promised, of course that is 
different,” said the porwer; “bus my orders 
are very strict to let no one ip but ladies to 
see Miss Lily. But wait a bit—I'll go and 
sece."’ 

The next five minutes appeared very 
long t» the poor child, asshe stood strainin 
her eyes with a gaze that seemed to loo 
through the gute which the porter had again 
closed behind him, 

At last it opened, but instead of the portly 
figure of the domestic, the slowly approach- 
ing carriage betoken the ill-omened ap- 
proach of the lady herselt. 

It fact it was Lady Joddrel!'s soft yet cold 
voice that bade the nan stop the carriage for 
a moment. 

She leaned forward from the window,and 
beckoned Barbara to come to the door, 
while Mra. Fenton also drew near enough 
to hear what » in hopes that she 
might succeed in obtaining the poor child's 
desire. 

“You arethe child I saw at the asylum, 
are you not?” she said, ——: 

“You, madam, | am Lily’ssister,” replied 
Barbara. 

“You said I might come and see her. Oh, 
if you knew how miserable I have been, 
you would not be angry with me for com- 
tee... Do please let ine see her! Oh, don't 
refuse me." 

The imploring agony of the tone would 
have melted a heart of stone; but Lady 
Joddrell'’s heart did not happen to bo of 
stone ; it was that more imperious india-rub- 
ber kind, which is capable of no impression 
w hatever. 

‘| ain very sorry you — ¢ to be her 
sister,’ said the lady, ‘‘an assure you it 

ins ine to refuse you; but when you re- 
nem ber the circumstances, you ought not 
to expect to associate with her as you used 
to do. 

‘Sho will be educated to move in a circle 
very far above you, and you ought to be 
more than willing to give ber up when you 
know how fortunate she has been to secure 
no wealthy a home; besides, she is gettin 
over the separation very nicely indeed ; and 
ifshe were to see you, it would make mat- 
ters alinost as bad as ever. I dare say you 
are a good girl, and will not trouble ne any 
more. 

**] aim determined on the matter. It is im- 
possible for you to see Lily again; and 
though I ain very sorry ] ain foroed to dis- 
~~ you, I teel 1 am doing right.’”’ 

tarbara could no longer control herself. 
She fell on her knees on the sinooth gravel 

th,and agreat choking, gasping sob shook 
ver little fraine before she could utter a 
word, At last it caine hoarsely. 

“Oh, madam, madam, are we to be parted 
for ever? Oh, I cannot bear it—I cannot! 
Oh, let me see Lily once more, once more! 
You proinised me I should, indeed you did! 
I have only got Lily to lovein all the whole 
world.” 

Lady Joddrell was not a cruel woman, 
but she was strangely weak and worldly. 
It was an unpleasant disturbance to the 
illusion she tried to create for herself, to be 
| forced to remember her “daughter,” as she 
| called Lily, was come of other blood, had 
other ties and other memories than berself 

and her elegant home. 

She wanted to forgot, and for Lily to for- 
get, that she was notin truth her child; so 
she answered resolutely. 

“It pains ine to refuse you,"’ said she; 
‘“‘and as to iny promise, it was rashly given, 
and is better broken. I hope you will 
never come to my house again, for I shall 

ive orders that you are not to be adinitied. 
Pity is well and happy, and that is enough 
for you. Gvod morning!” 

Sigpving to the coachman to go on, Lady 
Joddvell threw a small purse towards the 
still kneeling child, and then drove hastily 
off. 

Barbara remained like a little statue on 
the ground, ocvld and rigid. She could 
hardly comprehend the fall extent of her 
misery till Mra. Fenton raised her from her 
kneeling posture, and tried to draw her to- 
wards the 5: 

Then the full passion of rage and grief 
burst out. 

She seized the purse and dashed it against 
the railings of the gate with a force thut scat- 
tered the money far and wide. 

“Wicked, wicked woinan!"’ she exclaimed 

jonately; “oh, I bope Lily will hate 
er as much as I do; 1 ho Q 

“Barbara, Barbara, are you inad?” said 
Mrs Fenton, sternly, for the child's flaming 
eyes and flushed face really terrified her. 
“My child, you will bring worse misery on 
yourself by such a temper as this. ink 
what you are wishing—that Lily, whom 

u love so much, should be unhappy, and 

the lady who does #0 inuch for ber.” 

“But she will grow wicked, too, if she 
loves her,” said the child, passionately ; 
‘tand then, to refuse me to see ber—oh, I 
oo bear it—I cannot! [ wish I could 

6. 

“What is the matter? what is all this?” 
said a voice near then, 
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arya oat to -perforin, dared oct 
% she is my sister—I we Pow her 1” 
springing forward is an agony 
va lady peor me Oh, do 
x omte I never yoo, if}. 
will be so kind.’’ ™ 
The child's eyes were dis 


——_ 


, ithe excitement ofthe poor child's | 


itngal ia tears? (no bad comparison for, 
such @ pista ebud!” he muttered aside). 


“What bas bapaeoes my good lady?” he 
said, turning © Mrs. Fenws a a 


ation, a8 Barbara impetuously 

hand from and rushed into the fly. 
phe. POR is dinappointed, sir,” she 

rl My lady will not allow her to see her 

sister, and she ia very fond of little 

Teh «+ eral mped Md 
her x 
mE Soe whet sennen did my sister give?’ 
he esked, 


“She sald she did not think it right for the 
ebildren to see any wore of each otber, sir, 
since Lily is to be so different from ber sis- 
ter, and that it would only unsettle the lit- 
tle girl again; but she protmnised Barbara— 
and that makes it seem more hard.”’ 

Sidney Ashley's brow contracted into a 
heavy frown, but he did not speak fora few 
inoments. 

At Grst a sudden impulse had made him 
put his hand on the gate, as if to open it; 
then he drew it back, and considered again 
for some tinutes. 

“It in not for ine to interfere in my sister’s 
house,” sald he, “and perhaps she is right 
in some respects; still Tam very sor or 
thut little ‘original’ there. Do you think she 
could be trusted if she gave a promise?” 

“Yes, sir, 1 am sure she could,’’ was the 
on 4 reply. 

“Very well,” said Sidney; “then I will 
speak to her, though she is not very invit- 
ingjust now asa conversational companion.” 
He approached the fly, and said in a quiet, 
calin tone, that arrested the child’sattention 
at once, ‘Barbara, you want to see your sis- 
ter? 

“Yea, sir,’’ said the child. 

“Should you like me to take you to see 
ber?” be asked. 

Her face flushed—flashed, rather, with a 
lightening-like joy, then it fell back into a 
bhter look of anguish. 

“IT must not,’’ she said; “I must not—the 
lady said so; and I cannot goin.”— “But if 
I took you, Barbara, and she did not know 
it?” 

Her face lightned again, but now with 
indignant pride. 

“No!” she exclaimed, “I wouldn’t see 
Lily like that; the lady would be angry 
with her; and, besides, I wouldn't go in 
like a thief, and mnake Lily tell fibs.”’ 

Sidney Ashley looked steadily at that 
speaking face, and a look of alinost tender- 
ness came over his own. 

“Truth, truth!’ he murmured. ‘But 
will it last ?—can it last? But ’tis a fine na- 
ture, too, in that homely little setting.”’ 

“You are a good child,’ he said aloud; 
‘but still I can, I think, gratify you with- 
out breaking my sister's orders, or making 
your sister tell tibs. Ifshe was to comeout 
on the terrace there, would you be content 
to stay here, and not try to come to her, or 
let her see you?”’ 

‘You are kind,”’ said the child, simply. 
“T will,” 

“Enough,” said Sidney. “Stay here a 
little, and I will now sce whether it can be 
done.”’ 

He said a few words to the porter, and 
begging Mra. Fenton to get into the fly and 
keep concealed frcin observation, he walked 
— towards the house. 

Sarbara held her breath as he disappeared 
and clasped Mrs. Fenton’s hands with a 
grasp alinost painful te the good woman, 
childlike as the tingers were. 

The suspense was but for a few minutes, 
then a French window opened, a joyous 
well-know laugh was heard, and a fairy fig- 
ure bounded on to the terrace and down the 
slope within a few yards of the gate. 

It was Lily; but how changed even in 
those few months! Her golden hair was 
brighter and silkier than ever under the 
skiltul care it received ; her transparent skin 
more pure and dazzling in its blooin; her 
eyes and lips brilliant with childish happi- 
ness and gratified fancies, and abundaut 
pleasures. 

The white frock, spotless in its exquisite 
fineness and fresliness, the floating ribbon’s 
the embroidered little trousers, set off the 
childish beauty to the utmost, and the | 
whole entourage seemed to suit and to add | 
oe ey vision. | 

arbara gazed with streaming eyes at the 

idolized little creature ; then Reberee fell on 
her own plain dark dress, and perhaps her 
thoughts wandered to her plain unattractive 
features, and an expression flitted over her 
face that said, “‘We are indeed apart for 
life!” Then the joyous bright laugh, the 
radiant little face, said so plainly that all 
was forgotten, fave the happy present, that 
& pang shot through her voung heart at the 
— ce her own great love, 4 

en she turned to Mrs, F’ wi 
appealing look. Fenton with an 

“Shall we go, darling? It is enough!” | 
said Mrs. Fenton ; still the girl clung to that | 
> beg she night have ot that bright little | 

“Not yet, please,” she replied. 

At that moment some one within callod | 
the child back, and with a light bound she | 
Tok UP the terrace, and into the house. | 

hen Barbars sank back, with a burst of | 
tears, as If her heart would break, and Mrs. | 
Fenton ordered the driver to go on, wisely | 
letting the ehild sob on her shoulder with- 
out interuption till the first agony was past. 
Then she said gently, “You will be happy 
oon Lily now, dear?” 

“Tes, yes, only she is gone—gone for 
ever !"’ said t “ 
nn oh cae poor child. “We are not 

Mrs. Fenton felt that it was but too true, 


9 a the orphan in silence closer to 











It was Sidney Ashley, who had just walk- 
, @d up to the apot, unobserved even by the 
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Again and again hed she read 
dered over the her stare of Beek, 


e, 
every exercise, till a thorough groundwork 
had been laid br future d and safe 
progress in the solid branches of Engl 
and the rudiments of French and Ital 
— she had completely learnt to under- 
stand. 

Then in music she had more than justified 
her master’s partial predictions. 

So far as his slender and limited style of 
teaching and knowledge went, his pupil had 
attained all that he could give of excel- 
lence. 

And her voice, too, so sweet and rich in 
childhood, was fulfil:ing its promise, albeit 
Mr. Seafield was too wise to allow it to be 
spoiled by early trial, and only at rare and 
judicious intervals permitted her to 
tice sone safe and unstrained simple ex- 
ercise. ; 

It was a labor of love to the worthy man ; 
and even after he pronounced that he could 
do little more for the talented ehild, be yet 
insisted on superintending ber practice of 
the old and well-learnt } and |e 
ing her from the errors of youth, and too ar- 
dent an i nation, in ‘her p 

Sidney Ashley never appeared cai on 
the scene; but every year a remittance suffi- 
cient to defray the extra yy of the or- 

han’s education, was sent by his agent to 

rs. Fenton, with a request that she would 
inform him at any time whether the child, 
for whose benefit it was sent, had left 
the asylum, or no longer n the assist- 
ance. 

It was plain that the young man wished it 
to be clearly understood that he did not in- 
tend in any wayto constitute himself the 

tron of the girl to whose genius for music 
fre had ininistered, perhaps in a fit of capric- 
ious generosity. 

Claudy and Lily had also disa red as 
entirely froin the knowledge or intercourse 
of any one in that asylum, as if they had 
never forined part of ite inmates; but Bar- 
bara rewained as a link between their mem- 
ory and that refuge of desolate Spa Ay 
and, she, too, nrust now mr 9d quit 
walls for the battle that awaited her in the 
wide, dreary world. 

She knew that the hour was coming when 
she must begin “life in earnest,’’ when she 
would really find her position in the world, 
and begin that suffering in reality, which 
had hitherto been hers only in idea. 

Mortifications, neglect, labor, perhaps 
poverty, were what would probably await 
the unprotected, unaided orphan in the ca- 
reer she was about to begin. 

When Barbara contrasted ber own fate 
with that of her favored young sister, and 
knew that it was simply from Lily’s love- 
liness that she had won favor in her adopted 
inother’s eyes, was it wonderful that she 
should gaze at herself in the glass, and ask 
bitterly why to her bad been denied the 
irresistible charm of beauty ? 

Some such repining, bitter thought asthis 
had passed through bara’s mind on & 
beautiful Summer's day, #o very like that 
on which, six years before, she had been 
turned from the gates of her sister's 
adopted home. 

She had from the window 
and hailed the glorious sunshine, the bright 
hopes of that beautiful, joyous July day— 
the cold, insulting words of the worldly- 
minded woman—the vision of her bright, 
tairy-like sister, in her beauty and her re& 
fined entourage, till her heart died witbin 
her at the contrast. 

She turned to the mirror, it reflected only 
a pale, sallow, sad face, withthe dark set- 
ting of that heavy black bair, and she turn- 
ed from it in impatient, bitter disgust, she 
saw not, heeded not the glorious gilts of 

enius that were hers, the soul that sbone 
in the splendid eyes, the unconscious but 
unmistakable intellect and dignity of her 
girlish face and form. 

As she was once more retorning to her 
former seat, with a morbid delight in con- 
trasting the outward brightness with the 
darkness within, Mrs. Fenton epesee the 
door, and drew a chair beside ti ( her 
favorite pupil. 

“Barbara, my child,” said she, “i have 
ay to tell you.”’ 

The girl looked earnestly at her, and saw 
the pod | look on her kindly face. 

“I know what it is,”’ she said—“that it =e 
situation found for me. I am to go away 
once.”’ 

“My dear child, I am very sorry to 
with pou” said the matron, “but T bel vo 
it will eventually turn out for y° 


good. 

“There is a situation engaged for ¥ 
whieh I think wili mot bea egrecabieand 
certainly not a menial one, and it may per 


haps be better for you than remaining 

ee Well,” said the nd her lips wet? 
“ ell, 3 a 

pressed her as if to keep back any ot- 


ession of complaint or even curiosity. 
ols - with sen ef a Peron my deat 
one piery matron. older 
“He has one daughter, about s yea” 
than yourself; and as he does 
part with her to go to school, 
ernes at home . 
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her own age 
completely spolled 
pede 4 oe re been properly 
elder gir 
Seonght up,and could be trusted to preserve 
their proper station, and humor the fancies, 
without any danger of corrupting the prin- 
ciples or lowering the tastes of petted 
as 


girl. 
“J thought of you at once, Barbara, 
only at the last board day the question of 
our longer residence in the asylum had 
n discussed, and I feared a worse 
tion might be found for you if you did not 
take this one; and so——”’ 

“T am to be a servant,” said Barbara, bit- 
terly. “It does not signify.” 

«Barbara, my child, do not beso unjust,” 
said Mra. Fenton. ‘ 

“Jt is not as a servant, only a sort of hum- 
ble companion to Miss Forbes that you will 
be considered ; ard if you are good and 

rudent, I feel sure you will soon becoine 
a favorite, and very likely it may prove an 
opening for better thin 

“When the young lady es her les- 
gons youn earn something more.”’ 

Barbara ws not in a good mood, and 
even Mrs. Fenton’s kindly roseapshen pro- 
phecies could not chase away the evil spirit 
that her. 

“You forget I am too ugly for any one but 
you and Mr. Seafield to care for me,” she 
gaid. “Is Miss Forbes beautiful ?”’ 

“T have heard that she s replied the 
matron. “Her motherisa handsome wo- 
man, but I have not seen Miss Forbes since 
she was a little girl.” 

“Then she will hate me,”’ said Barbara, 
bitterly; ‘‘unless itis to make her seem 
more beautiful by the contrast.”’ 

* «Barbara, Barbara, my child, God forgive 
you for such uncharitable, wicked thoughta!”’ 
suid Mrs. Fenton. 

“He made as you are; He gave you 
talents, and ds who have helped you to 
learn what you might otherwise have never 
even heard of ; and now you would repine 


and rebel because He has not made you as 
tty as Lily, or Claudy, or Miss Forbes, 
Phil , child, the day inay come when you 


would not exchange with those you now 
envy, and when you will confess how 
wrong and sinful it was to repine because 
you had not the gift of flevting beauty.” 

Barbara was silent; rebuked, conscious, 
convinced in ber-judgment, bat not her 
heart, she asked, “When amI to go, ma 
dain?” 

“Do not speak so coldly and bitterly, m 
obild,” said Mrs. Fenton. “You know 
shall grieve to part with you; but I am 
powerless in the matter. When? why, this 
week, I believe. 

“Like all speiled children, Miss Forbes is 
impatient for her new fancy to be carried 
out, and I have mised that you shall be 
ready to go on Friday. ‘ 

“It is better so, dear; you would only be 

rieving over it, and when once the — 
£ over,yon will be better and happier. An 
now I must go, love. There, be a good girl 
—don’t fret.” 

She kissed the pale cheek lovingly, but no 
responsive caress came from Barbara’s cold 
li 


"a hand, bitter spirit had come over her, 
and she could not at that moment feel 
— but uncharitable, unjust suspicions 
and thoughts against her best and kindest 
friend. 

Mrs. Fenton left the room with a look of 
sorrow rather than anger, and left Barbara 
to her own undisturbed reflections. 

Thoughts, varied and sad, of past and 

resent, and of the unknown future—the 

dships, the mortifications of her lot~— 
crowded on her mind, and made her, the 
friends who had deserted her, and hate the 
beautiful, scornful girl, whom she had al- 
— pictured to horself in Pauline Forbes. 

“Why am I to be unloved, bumiliated,de- 
pendent, because my features are not 680 
regular,iny skin not so fair and smooth,and 
my hair not so fair and bright as Lily’s— 
sweet, darling Lily? Oh, m= | sister,I could 
have begged for you, worked for you; but 
now—oh, it is hard, very hard that iny own 
en should be separated by a wide, wide 
gu ad 

The thought of Lily brought a burst of 
tears that relieved the over-strained, bard 
feelings of the highly-wrought girl, and 
With those tears came ntler, softer 
thbughts and hopes, and words of comfort 
and promise that had often fallen on the ear 
but not on the heart. 

“God can love me even if I ain less fair in 
the sight of others,’’ came into her mind ; 
“and it may be that He is only preparing 
me for being better and more humble than 
My nature is now.” 

rbara knelt down and prayes—praves, 
With tears, against ber own proud, rebellious 
heart; and as she rose from her knees, she 
alinost fancied that the victory was gained. 

Poor child! inany a struggle and many a 
trial were in store for her ere that lofty na- 
ture was brought under the soften and 
ma power of a gentle and subinissive 

t. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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Tax Hote. CierK.—The hotel clerk is 
a foung man who was originally created to 
fillan Emperor’s throne or adorn a duke- 
dom, but when he grew up, there being 
— thrones and doms than there a 
mperors and Dukes, be was temporarily 
forced to take @ position behind a hotel re- 
gister. His chief characteristics are dignit 
ring, radiant gorgeousness of apparel, 





of bea 


ughtiness of manner and jewelry. His 
oe duties consist in hammering on 
call bell, in handi 
keys to their room, oad ta 
of tooth picks on the end of 


eaten 
ng a supply 
the desk. 








Sam Pottle’s Catch. 


AM, or, ag he was more generally called, 
erhbln twenty alles of hte sonape an 
within twenty miles on 

the banks of the Stour. 

He was a little, plump fellow, with a — 
ap beep & perpetual smile lurk 
at the corners of his mouth; and in the 
twinkle ot h's small, gray eyes, was a mix- 
ture of fun and good-humor, which ta 
new acquaintance at once on good 
with the possessor. 

From being frequently in the society of 
the gentlemen anglers who frequen the 
fad ploked up a good addres, and aid ia’ 

c. upa address, an na 
large stock of polite phrases, with which he 
never failed to interlard his discourse. 


Sammy was rather a ; but what 
ncipally rendered him a vorite with 
C) Iks of the vill was his talent 


for the marvellous, in wh 
profound believer. 

It was about ten o’clock of a fine moon- 
light night in the month of Au ; Sam- 
my was at a table, cove with all 
the apparatus of the practical angler; he 
had just made the last two or three coils 
with hissilk to fasten off a splice in the top 
of his rod. 

On this he had been fora considerable 
time intensely occupied, only raising his 
eyes from it at intervals to snuff his can, 


e. 

“W hat a suffocating feel there is the air !’’ 
exclaimed he aloud, snipping off the end of 
the silk. “The river's in such high order! 
But—it we have a storm——How—aleepy— 
ish—I'in get—ting !”’ 

“Samuny !”’ whispered a soft voice in his 
ear. 
Sammy started up; the candle was out, 
but the light of the moon was just sufficient 
to clothe every object in the room in a som- 
bre, mysterious gloom, giviug merely the 
outline of the mass, and leaving to the iin- 


he was a most 


ination to fill up the rest. 
There was enough, however, to discover 
to his astopishod gazea dark, little fignre, 


leaning back quite at ease in his late grand- 


mother’s higk- elbow-chair—one arm 
stretched at length onan arin of the chair, 
the otber hand holding one of his le 


which was crossed over his knee; in fact, he 
seemed perfectly at home. 

“Sammy!” said the same soft voice. 
“Sammy, did you speak ?”’ 

Poor Sam was now standing with his neck 
stretched out, his eves strained to bursting, 
to pierce the tantalizing twilight, and inake 
out the intruder’s features; a cold sweat 
gathered in large drops on his brow, his 
mouth§was wide open,and the few straggling 
hairs that remained to him began to bristle. 

“Sammy,I say!’ continued the little 
ae, eee? stamping his foot on the 

round, at which the poor fisherman re- 
reated two steps backward. ‘“Saunmy Pot- 
tle, here I am!”’ 

“And who—o are yo—ou? To who—om 
am I indebt—ed for the pl—pleasure of this 
vi—visit!’’ staminered Sam, as soon as he 
found his voice. 

“Ho! hol now that’s a good joke!” cried 
the little man, bursting into a most violen? 
fit of laughter, in which there was some- 
thing soirresistibly droll, that Sam, not- 
withstanding his tright, could not help join- 
ing ——e. 

“Why, hy, my boy, I’ve been with 
you all day!” 

Sam’s countenance in fell, for he was 
contident he bad been fishing alone all day, 
and moreover, that, on coming home late, 
he had fastened the dvor. 

“Why, now, I suppose you'll say next 

u don't know ine,”’ continued the stranger 
throwing himself back in the chair, and 
laughing till he was nearly in convulsions. 

Now Samuy,though he felti nwardly sure, 
and morally certain, he never had had the 
honor of seeing his friend before, yet he 
could not resist the inclination to laugh; 80 
he laughed, and the little man laughed, till 
Sain's sides began to ache. 

“At last the stranger ceased laughing, and 
beckoning to Sain to approach nearer to hiin 
he placed his finger significantly on his 
nose, and said in a sort of whisper, ‘‘Pothy, 
my man, I know of such a fisa! I vote we 


go and take him; I've got some beautiful’ 


worms—real churchyarders.”’ 

*“Re—al churchyarders!"’ echoed Sam, 

hesitatating between each syllable; and 
in they both burst into a fit of laughter, 
tif they nearly rolled on the floor. 

“It's notso very dark,” continued the lit- 
tle man. 

“Corne, let’s be eee Get your hat, 
and I'll show yu the hole where be lies.’’ 
So out they sallied. 

Sam followed his guide for some distance 
along the banks of the river, passing the 

laces where he had been fishingin tbe 

ay, when suddenly his new friend cried 


out. 

“If I’d been in your place, I’d not have 
boen such a fool as to break my rod here, 
and lose my fish, too.’”’ 

You'll excuse me, sir,” answered Sam, 
not a little nettled at such an impeachment 
of his skill. 

But here, all at once,the country a 
to undergo a complete metamorphosis ; in 
lieu of green in ws, they were thread- 
ing thelr way among rocks, following a lit- 
tle circuitous path, so rough that Sam had 

eat difficulty in keeping up with the little 
fark figure, who ski on lightly beiore 
hiin. 

The character of the river, too, appeared 
completely changed; instead of a clear, 
sinooth, and ratber slu b stream, it was 
now a foaming mountain-torrent, dashing 
overits rocky bed, and sprinkling them 
from time to time with ite spray. 





into a deep, black pool, 

ye pineat. Feb youl red together, and put 
rare p your together, put 
on a good, strong, for you'll 
have ee, B 
said the little fellew, holding outa huinan 
skull formed into a worm-box. 

Sam's heart would bave fulled him, Dut 
be had seen a fish break the water 
and roll over; every other idea was merged 
into that all-engrossing one of being master 
of such a treasure. 

He baited, cast his line, and, in a moment 
tug—tog went the line. 

“Give bim line! give him line! let him 
_! oe lower the point of your rod! By 

sebub, be’s a thumper!” sung out the 
little man. 

“Now, then, Pothy, I’ll land him!” Say- 
ing which, he stooped down with a landin 
net, but instead of ing to put it into 
the water, he seized Sammy by the leg, and 
—- ajerk pitched him headlong into the 

ver. 


Honk bot het and the “3 man rolled 
and tuinb!ed, In an ecstasy laughter on 
on the bank. 

Sammy heard the shouts of merriment 
echoed and re-echoed by the rocks; how- 
ever, he still kept hold of his rod, support- 
ing himself on the surface by treading wa- 

r. 

The fish still pulled. Sam was gettin 
exhausted. ” . 

“Ha! hat ha!” peals of laughter struck 
upon his oar. 

The scene nee—S he himself? It 
he is up to his chin in his own water-butt 
and it is Will Holines, his neighbor, who is 
pulling him out by a rope made fam under 

is arms, and whose efforts he is resisting at 
the top of his strength ! 
' Poor Will can scarcely stand for laugh- 
ng. 

The neighbors say Sammy Pottle had an 
ugly trick of walking in his sleep; but no- 
thing could ever persuade him that his 
night adventure was not *because,’’ 
said he, ‘‘we well know the old gentleman 
joes sometimnes condéscend to favor man- 
kind with a visit.’’ 

“But then the fact of the water-butt?”’ 

“Poh! what's easier to Lis infernal ma- 
par ip to chauge a river into a water- 

u ” 


ee ee 


A TuRK as a BAaCHELoR.—lIf he be a 
bachelor, Church and State combine to 
make life iniserable for him. He must live 
with his parents, and, while they stéll exist, 
the authorities content themselves with a 
general reprehension of his celibacy. But 
when they dia, if they leave him hoineless, 
his troubles n, It is forbidden an 
householder to a young man into h 
dwelling without permission of the civil 
and religious rate of the quarter. 
Before this is granted the lodger must un- 
dergo a severe inquiry, which takes into ac- 
count not his personal reputation only, but 
that of all his kindred. The landlord, 
moreover, must display his ability to have 
this young stranger waited on without of- 
fense to morals—that is, without employing 
his female servants or the female members 
of his family. If the bachelor be rich 
enough to occupy a house, orto rent *un- 
furnished chambers,’’ he cannot possibly 
obtain that simple privilege unless he show 
thata womano! good repute lives with 
him therein. Those who can produce a 
blameless mother or asister have no diffi- 
culty, when the identification has been tho- 
roughly established ; even an elderly aunt 
is adinissible. But if a young man have no 
kindred he may go homeless for an indeti- 
nite tite. 

The abolition of the slave trade is a griev- 
ance he warmly feels. In days ere this 
edict was , one could go into the mar- 
ket and buy a female creature, white or 
black, ugly or beautiful, according to one's 
me and thus fulfil the law. ‘Times 
have chanaed. It may probably be the 
fact that slaves are still to be purchased ” 
those have cash enough. But the cost 
very high; the merchant would not deal 
with a young bachelor likely to be thus 
circumstanced) and the transaction would 
surely be discovered. 

“2 

Prisons 1x France.—Ptison life in 
France is a very different thing from what 
it is im America. In the case of condemned 
criminals in France, the criminal is allowed 
todo many things denied the unhappy felon 
here. The most notable of these is the per- 
mission given him to play cards as m AB 
he likes. 

Another detail affords a curious example 
of the policy pursued by the French Gov- 
ernment towards these unfortunates. The 
warders are coininiasioned touse their 
utmost endeavors to amuse the prisoner, 
and to engage him in conversation by all 
means available. Let it not, however, be 
au 


condemned man. The warders, besides 
thus inaking themselves agreeable, are ex- 
to give every day a most minute re- 
— of the doings of their » record. 
ng not only the stato of bis health and 
spirits, but also all bis actions, however 
trivial, and especially all his words. In 
this way not only may the means be found 
of justifying his condemnation, but also 
curious statistics may be secured as to the 
mental, moral, and pliysical condition of a 
us imalefactur. 
— ——>- =e 

It seems curious that college students 
will fight among themselves, but So 

there are occasions when the professors | 


themselves in and can't be got at. 


that this treatment is intended | 
purely and simply to cheer and divert the | 


Bric-a-Brac. 


DIvvKRENT AWIMALS.—The animals of 
Soead taller aarenstien weak eonanee 
t un no ng coumon to 
both sides. s 





tion in from «@ early 
period. * Minwerd TL decreed thet a 

who sold measied should be fi for 
the first for the 

prisoned and fined for the third, ana expei)- 


a celestial being. 

Tus Cuinese Cauncn.—There are one 
thousand five hundred temples in Ch 
« to Confucius. The ann 
sacrifices at these curious churchesare five- 
thousend eight bundred sheep, five 
sand large goata, twenty-seven 
rabbita, and twenty-seven thousand 
The luxury of Chinese worship may be 
agined by the fact that more than 
seven thousand pieces of the richest sil 
-— annually used in thetemples of Confu- 

us. 

Utitizine Conwens.— Cobwebs bave 
been spplied to various uses, The delicate 
cross bairs In the telescopes of surveying 
eplders of upedire that tre apecially seleated 

ers 0 es that ares y 

for their production of an excellent qualit 
of this The spider, when cought, 
made to spin his thread by tossing biim from 
hand to band, in case he is indisposed to tur- 
Gish thearticle. The end js attached tos 
piece of wire, whick is doubled luto two 
pevelies le the distance apart exceed- 
ng @ little ¢ lameter of the instru:nent. 
As the spider hangs and descends froin this, 
the web is wound upun it hy turning the 
wire around, The ends are then gummed 
to the wire and kept for use as required. 


Tur SHaMROCK.—It would seom from an 


i 


account given by Brand, in his “Popular 
Antigul ” that this lant, used as the 
national izance of Treland, istrefoil.aad 
of the species used in husbandry commonly 


called clover. It is said that when St. Pa- 
trick landed near Wicklow, in the year 433, 
the pagan inhabitants were ready to stone 
him, he peewee to ve beard, and endeay- 
ored to ex God to them as the Trinity 
in Unity, but they could not understand 
him,until lucking atrefoil from the ground, 
he said, ‘Is it notas possible for the Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost, as for these leay 
to grow upon a Bingle stock?” It is sal 
this illustration produced immediate con- 
viction on his hearers. 


BURIAIA IN BiAM.——When the poorer 
classes of Siain die from accidental or 
natural methods the body is interred in the 
graveyard of soine winple. The survivi 
relatives then, in accordance with 
means, inake the necessary preparations for 
the cremation of their departed one; and 
when their preparations aro ooimplete they 
exhuine what may be leit of their deceased 
friend, which generally consists of bare 
bones, When death »ccurs naturiiy, the 
poorer Classes have the remains of ‘ile de 

friends creinated asa ily as posal- 
le at some nativetemple. The ceremonies, 
display, number of priests in attendance, 
and the amount expended in presenta to 
—_ and others are regulated “a 
the means the deceased may have le 
When the funds wil! adinit, fireworks are 
exhibited every evening till the cremation 
is over. 


PRINTING.—It is uncertain who was the 
inventor Of printing. Laurentius,the son of 
John Kuster, or Costor, of Harlem, onm- 
menced printing from solid blocks of wood, 
on which the characters were cut, about the 
year 1430. In 1443 metal types, instead of 
wooden ones, were invented and in 1548 e 
mode of casting types in matrices was dis- 
covered by Faust. In 1456 gy preas 
was privately set up at Oxford, but the fires 
book known to bave been printed there is 
only dated 1468. A press was afterwards 
established by Caxton, at St. Alban’s; and 
another adjoining Westminster Abbey, ia 
1471. A book on the game of chess, printed 
in 1474, may be rded as the first 
duction of the English press in that coun 
though the first book 
| lish tongue was the “ 
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‘tory of Troy,” printed at Cologne, Septem. ‘!pped iy: # 


| ber 19th, 1471. \ 


| Hesrew FELurpses.—Most scholars are 
| aware that t the omission of some word or 
| inflection may be traced the greater of 
the anomalies and obscurities In the Hebrew 
Scriptures; but ordinary readers can scarce- 
ly form any notion of their extent. Take, 
as an example, the following text: “Eat- 
inan vinée-bis, and-man fig-tree-his;” here 
the words, “fruitof’ are omitted, and, as 
would certainly be the case in idographa, 
the noun “man” is used for the distributive 
pronoun “each.”” As another example of 
these omissions, take Job xxxy. 8; this 
verse in the original,contains only six words, 
which, by two connections used in Hebrew, 
| are reduced to four; it is thas literally trans 
lated. “To-man—es-tbhou wickednessthine 
| and-to-son—man righteousness-thine.”” Our 
| autborized version thus fills up the hiatus 
' “Thy wickedness may burt a man as thou 
art, and thy righteousnes may profit theson 
, of man.” ~nial 
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GOOD ¥IGHT. 


BY MARIE 4. LADD. 


Mow ligttly enid, how carciess spoken, 

Whee friends depart with joy unbroken, 

And baed meets hand with thie last token; 
Good night! good night! 


Mew slowly said, with sof delaying, 

When love for yet more love is praying, 

And heart meets heart, while lips are saying : 
Good night! good night! 

Keut (2nderiy, with what new meaning, 

From agony an4 anguish gleaming, 

We whieper, o'er a sick-ved leasing: 
Geod night! good night! 

And to the weary epirit, winging 

Mes flight beyond all earthly clinging, 4 

ls Death, perchance, an sogel, bringing 
& night! good night! 

OO  - 


MOTHER AND SON. 


BY KATE L. GALLAGHER. 











CHAPTER III. 


AURA was still kneeling at the window 
when Nancy came in to asuist ber to 
dr 


one. 

‘he latter eyed her sharply, but the girl's 
calip pale face bafiled the siuiple old nurse's 
scrutiny. 

“Come now,come,’’ bustling about noisily 
with assumed unconcern, as if starting \ 
America was an every day occurrence, “let 
me 'elp you dress an’ be done with it; you 
’aven't much time to fool, looking out of 
th’ wind’r neither.” 

“Poor Nancy,’ said Laura, hastening to 
follow the nurse's advice, ‘I wonder what 
you would do if you bad'n’t me to worry 
about?” 

“Polke never wants for somethin’ to worr 
*bout In this worid, leastways I never did, 
an’ I'in a pretty bold woman, tty next 
comin’ Michaelinas; there now,” steppin 
back to view ber work. “I thinks you'l 
do; ‘ow that dress fite to be sure,’’ 

“Yeu,” taking asurvey of herself in the 
long mirror, “Miss Sharp has outdone herx- 
welt this tinae, because she'll never wake me 
another,I suppose. Nancy,I think I would 
die {f you were not going with us,” 

“'Uinph my a oe 're tougher 'n they 
think,” said Nancy hurriedly, putting the 
wrappers and slippers in a trunk and letting 
down the tid with a bang. ‘“There,!I b'lieve 
everthings hin.” 

“Suppose youshould get sea-sick emg do 
Don't you remember how dreadfully you 
felt crossing the channel last year, and fow 
the captain longed at you ?"’ 

“The most hunmannered man I hever 
met,"”” grumbled Nancy, “an’' wantin’ me 
hall the tiie to drink nasty,dirty sea-water. 
Bah! hit makes me sick w think o’ it,” 
shuddering at the recollection. 

“Are the trunks reacy 7” inquired Hay- 
ward,at this inoment appearing in the door- 
way. “Wilson Is at the gate with the wagon 
walting for them.’ 

He too was pale, even h rd, and two 
or three deep lines were visible on his face 
that were not so a week before. 

Like Nancy, he glanoed sharply to divine 
if ble her feelings. 

he met his smile frankly, and a brave 
littie smile flickered over her pale face for 
an Instant, that died away in a sigh as her 
father turned away. 

“Breakfast is realy, I believe,” he said, 
as he lef{ the room. ‘You had better come 
down now, Laura.” 

He said this for all the world likeaperson 
urging the mourners at a funeral to hurry 
up and take leave of the corpse. 

He was opposed to scenes, and he knew 
just bow hard it would be for his daughter 
to take a last look around the bright cosy 
room that had been hers since childhood. 

“Come, the men will be up directly for 
the trunks, and we've not much time to 
spare."’ 

“Yes, go down now,” u Nancy, 
“never mind the wrapa, I'll bring them 
halong. Go, go,’ pushing the girl gently 
towarda the dour, **you don't want to be ia 
the'men's way, do you?" 

With a sharp little ery, the girl turned 

uiekly around, taking in all the details of 
theroom with one long, sweeping Lungry 


glance. 

Would she ever, ever forget how it 
looked, eh® thought, reachi: out her 
hands heipleasiy toward the old nurse. 

“Oh, Nanoy, Nancy! my heart is break- 


” 
ie Laura, dear Mies Laura, bear bup, 
$2 must bear hup,’’ cried N sewallow- 
‘« lump in her tough old “the 
‘ac n’ for the trunks.” 
break fast was soinewhat of a farce; sac 
, Mending to eat for the sake of the other, 
an nt deception that fooled neither. 
the conclusion of the meal, while her 
delivered ne Te o> aun, TOSth 
ouse,and walking quickly throug 
burried into thestable. 
' whie, old Lope, ae Pee think 
ou?’ she er putt 
afms Sedan, the gl neck of hee 
wee, that whinnied at c approess. 
: ia your Tast luinp of sugar from ine, 


bod for’soine tiine rubbing his nose 


the sugar. 
trial for ber to give up her 
nost seeined part of hersel 









were possible. 


Mine ni : rast bia Love 


An eto take hin, and 
> pers hersel! that sbe re- 
er ly offered to be- pajozed it lnamensely.”’ 


the sugar. . 

He rubbed his nce affectionately against 
her shoulder when abe bade hiin g~-d-bye, 
and when she turned and jeff bin alow 
whinney followed her,that she remembered 
many days. 

When she reached the bouse everything 
was in confasion. 

The servants weeping, and Nancy, with 
her arins full of wr flying wildly frow 
place to place in search of her mistress. 

The-carriage was at the door to take thein 


tant, and Hayward,with firmly compressed 
fi was ng nervously up aod duwn the 
walk. 

“Come, ny girl,’’ he cried, when he saw 
her, ‘‘we've n waiting for you this five 
minutes. Nancy, why don't you help her 
on with ber wraps ?"’ 

The girl's hands were trembling so that 
Nancy caine to her reliet. 

With a hasty glance around the room, she 
ulled down her veil and walked unstead- 
ly down the path to the gate. 

*Courage,courage,’’ ber father whispered, 
as he helped her into the carriage. 

Her dog sprang in after her, Nancy was 
laced by her side; ber father jumped u 
voside the driver, the driver cracked h 
whip, the servants waved their handker- 
chiots, that is those who were fortunate 
enough to possess such articles, the others 
substituted their aprons or anything else 
available. 

In the inidst of these evidences of esteern, 
the carriage drove off, 

Under more favorable circumstances, the 
drive in the cooi September inorning would 
have been a rare treat. 

The sun had not been up long enough 
to dry the dew that glistened on the 
green hedges and brown fields, and 
the solemn quiet of early morn was yet un- 
disturbed, save by the occasional tinkling 
of a cow bell, or the light song of a inilk- 
maid on ber way to the barnyard, 

Now and then a laborer — by, and 
lifted his hat respectfully to Hayward, or 
stopped to wish hii good luck in his new 
home. 

Laura sat quiet and age led, and 
when Nancy good-naturedly tried to inter- 
est her, she shook her .head and turned 
away. 

She was thinking of Lionel, and wonder- 
ing what he would do when he carne home 
and found ber gone. 

Would his griof be sharp for a time, and 
then gradually go less acute till he learned 
to think of her with gentle regret, and then 

rhaps with asmile at his youthful folly, 
ike one soinetiines remembors a toy or oo: 

ject, the deprivation of which threatened to 
destroy one's bappiness, but which when 
attained, was soon discarded, perhaps with 
contempt, for something more ambitious; 
or, would he remoinber his oath ? 

In the confusion of the last few days she 
had almost forgotton it, and now the know- 
ledge. caine #0 suddenly that her pulses 
quickened, ’ 

Would he regard it as binding ? 

“Oh, if 1 could leave him one little word,” 
ahe thought desperately, but no means sug- 
gested by her busy brain seemed at all feas- 
jblo, and with a sigh she resigned herself to 
her tate. 

The waiting-room was such a stuffy little 
lace, and there being no other passengers, 
Aura and the dog went out and walked up 

and down the long platter. 

She had taken two or three tarns, when 
glancing along the road by which she had 
come, she saw in the distance a carriage be- 
ing driven by ata frightful speed, even on 
such excellent roads asthe county at that 
time boasted, 

Ans the distar~: lessened, a familiar look 
about the turnout caused her to watch it 
with increasing interest. 

“I do believe that's young Mrs. Went- 
worth,” her father observed, coming to her 
side, and shading bis cyes with one hand so 
asto see better, “and driving like Jehu. 
‘Grad, how little a woman cares for horse- 
flesh when she's in a hurry.” 

In another moment the carriage dashed 
up by the platform,and the smoking horses 
drew up just below where Laura and her 
father stood, and throwing the reins to the 
territied coachman, Myra—for it’ was she— 
sprang to the ground, and running up the 
steps, clasped Laura in her arins. 

“So you thought to get away without my 
seeing you again,’ she cried breathlessly. 
“Now, Jaines,”’ casting a withering look at 
that fupctionary, ‘‘oover up the borses and 
— them around till they have cooled 

own,” 

“Hadn't you better come into the waiting- 
room, Myra?" eu Laura, taking her 
friend's arm. “You must be tired; after 
such violent exercise.”’ 

“Not at all, only out of breath. I’ve been 


glad to see we? Why don’t you say so?” 

“Glad! do I not look glad? I had just 
about resigned myself to not seeing you 
again, when your sudden appearance startled 
ine, Poor father, be was in a dreadful way 
about the horses,’’ 

“Was he? I reckon he thought vastly 
mare ut them than he ‘did of my 
neck. Hvowever,t die young,so I'm 





safle enough,and I was bound to get here in | 


) titne.’’ 
| “Amd glad Iam you are here and safe,’ 
) answered. Laura . 
**l wouia have been here sooner but for 
| that stupid Goacinman; but he'll be ready 
next tine Ll want him. You never saw any 
one so woared yp all your life, If I hadn't 
, been # Anxious to get here I would have 


“Well, you're here, so never imind him. 





to the station some two or three inlies dis | 


in there before, and know all about it, so if | 
you're willing we will stay here. Are you | 


all;’ bat I ve I told Susette Jast 

night py] waken wo by six o’¢lock 
I would give ber a month's warning; 

insured me an early start, but imagine ny 

chagrin when 1 came downstairs to find the 
| carriage not ready. Jaines satd be thought 
| —Jjnst as if he had any business to think—I 
ordered it for seven o'clock. 1 made o for 
lost time though, but poor James, he'll not 
recover irom such a shaking up for a month. 
Did Mrs. Wentworth deliver my message 
yesterday ?"’ 

“You, and the package. How can I ever 
thank you for Ss much kindness ?’’ said 
Laura gratefully. a 

“By forgetting all about it, Myra an- 
swered quickly. “I have done no more 
than iny duty.” 

“People’s Tdeas of yf vary then,”’ said 
Laura, smiling, ‘at least I have always ob- 
served that duty and their own interests 
were one. You are an exception.” Pil 

“Oh, as Iago says, ‘I am not what I am, 
said Myra, “or rather I have such a kind 
busLand as to have no need to think of my- 
self, but when you get to the States you'll 
find all your observations verified. There 
the golden rule ia: ‘look out for number 
one,’—that's yourself—or as old grandpa— 













| he’s dead now, dear. old man—used to say: 


‘Everybody for himself, and the old boy 
take the hindimost.’ ” 

Laura smiled in spite of herself, and at 
that moment a low rumbling noise like dis- 
tant thunder arrested the attention of both. 
The fog had now lifted from the river, and 
far in the distance, their eyes following the 
curve of the stream, a long thin line of 
sinoke was clearly visible. 

“Jt is the train,’’ exclaimed Laura in an 
intense whisper, and unconsciously her fin- 
gers tightened their grasp on her friend's 
arm. 

‘Bother,’ said Myra impatiently, “and 1 
have 80 much to say to you, and so little 
tine to say itin. Has your father decided 
on any plans et, Laura?” 

“No,” shaking her head. 

“So I sup - Do you know, Laura, 
Edward has about consented to take me 
home next year for a long visit ?” 

“Oh, Myra!” brightening a little, but 
quickly relapsing into silence. 

“And I shall, I must see you,” said 
Myra decidedly. ‘By that time I will con- 
sider Mrs. Wentworth’s restrictions out- 
lawed.” 

“It is such a vast country,” said Laura 
disconsolately, ‘‘I’in afraid it will be im- 
possible for us to meet—a difficult under- 
taking.” 

“Nonsense, You've lived on this little 
island so long, that your ideas are con- 
tracted. I’ve just hit on a plan by which 
we nay meet. Are you listening ?’ 

“Yes, yes, go on ; the train is almost here, 
and father is koning.” 

“Wherever Phe: are,’ said Myra, and 
walking towards Hayward, “I want you to 
subscribe forthe New York Herald. You've 
seen the paper at the ‘Hall.’ "’ 

“That large one — uncle sends you ?” 

“Yos, and when I arrive, I will insert a 
personal ; noone will understand it but our- 
selves. Your father is waiting. You will 
not forget?” 

“No, no,” trying to control herself, ‘I 
will do as you say. Now, kiss me quickly, 
I must go.” 

Much has been said and written about 
good-bye, but how few farewells are ever 
satisfactory. 

How lame and common place, now cold 
and expressionless they seein to one after- 
wards. 


Our hearts are full, but in the pain of 
parting words fail, and with a hasty caress, 
a deathlike grip of the hand our friends go 
from us perhaps never to return. 

So these triends clasped each other, their 
lips clung together, a second ‘good-bye, 
good-bye,’’Myracried, bet ween laughing and 
crying hysterically, “and don’t think I ad- 
vised this step.” 

She almost pushed her friend into the car, 
and then ran to the window °s Laura ap- 
peared. 

They alasped hands again,and cach looked 
at the other questioningly, a message was 
trembling on Laura's lips. 

Myra,” she cried, in a sort of despera 
tion, and leaning 80 close that her lips al- 
most touched her friend’s ear, ‘Myra, how- 
can 1 go without leaving a message for— 
for——"’ ‘ 

“Yes, yes, I understand,” nodded Myra 
quickly, ‘go on.” 

“Tell bim,’’ her yoiee getting lower, and 
a vivid blush spreading over her face, ‘tell 
him to remember his oath.’ 

As she said this the train moved off. 

Owing to a slight accident, it was late in 
the aflernoon when they arrived in 
London. 

Here they expected to remain till next 
day, for Mayme’. in his deterinination to 
get out of Mrs. Wentworth’s way as quickly 
as possible, had not taken tiune to go to the 





city. 

itis modest fortune of a few thousand 
pounds, the accutnulations of several gener- 
ations, was invested in British securities, 
which he intended converting into Ameri- 
ean bills of ex €. 

After dinner, while her father sat sip- 
ping his tea and reading a parer, Laura 
wandered restiessiy avout the dismal 
| roo, bringing up at last by a window fao- 
| "fice parted th 

@ pa the curtain sligh ad 

out on the busy scene iene an 
| ‘The cabs and people, the shrill cry of the 
| newsboys, and occasionally a bewildered 
| pedestrian, follcwing a boy with a flainbeau, 
| and over’all a dense fog through which the 
| Street lamps tried’to shine, but made a dis- 
| inal failure. “Not very exhilarating,” she 





Zt must have been a tax on dese to get upso | thought, dropping the curtain, and wonder- 


early; you see I know how you are.” 


“Now that’s ‘the 10st cut of 


ing-w hat she should do 
| tine thane. next to pass away 









turned th wistides. grid beak thea 
turn e nder 
round on her Rage 
Her father looked up from his’ and 
noted the weary look on the Y face, 
the Goapondest attitude of the ' 
k blue, Heth y-fitting. drena “and 
Vv 









in its 
made a sudden reso 

‘‘How would you 1ike to go to the theatre 
we evening?" he said kindly, laying down 

r. 

sey beigpenee a little. 

“Oh, papa! do you really mean it?” got 
behind him and layi her arms 


his neck. ‘‘HIow good of you, I'm 
you are too tired after such a us ” 
“Nonsense, ehild. Do you, think’ I’m 
such an old man aa to be used up by a few 
hours’ travel? Forty—many_a ae hag 
age—w 


just begun to live at that , wil: 

you ” Y 

* “ Sous if it’s not too late,” glancing at the 
oc ° 


“Ring for Nancy, You'll have to change 
your dreas, of course,”’ casting his eye over 
the tajlor-like made costume. on 

He really was fatigued with the day’s ex- 
geomet, vine Bae | ainply ph wre yt sacri- 

ce an hour later in daugh- 
“— me ay my beled see ip ame 
outh is prone to forget, an © Gee 
sorrow can be pushed to one side for an our 
or two in the days ere agé and repeated 
failure have bereft the heart of its buoy- 


ancy. 
So Laura,surrounded by alf the gorgeous- 
ness of a London theatre, forgot for awhile 
that she was an exile, and turned her ‘face, 
sparkling with excitement, to some 
comments to her father. ote 


‘oe 
Then, too, she could count on one hand 


the whole number of ‘times she bad ever 
witnessed a play; she “p all the 
beauties, and was obi ‘woall the 
faults. Bi 

A young and beanatifal girl is aiways an 
object of attraction. 

Numerous glasses were leveled in her di- 
rection, all of which were unnoticed by 
her. 

Ala rty of latties and a oo 
cu pled = preuninent box,and du the last 
act, one of thein, sitting somew apart 
from the rest, took up her glasses and gave 
a sweeping glanco over the crowded house. 

When her gaze had travelod as far as our 
heroine, the glasses becaine stationary,then 
she putthem down and ced over her 
shoulder at the group behind her. 

“Mr. Wentworth,” she said languidly— 
for she was quite too well bred to betray 
any animation—such bad formy too—and 
beckoning to a young man. in the back part 
of the box, “do oome. here, there is 


really a remarkably pretty girl over there, . 


well-dressed, too — strange’’— raising her 
glasses the second time. 

“Which, the pretty girl or the pretty 
dress ?’’said Lionel, coming forward in obe- 
dience to ber command, and occupying @ 
chair by her side. 

‘(Don’t be pert, Mr. Wentworth,it dosan’t 
become you. You are too young and it’s 
not respectful,” tapping him hghtly with 
her fan. ‘By-the-bye,téll me what brought 
you to London? I was quite surpr to 
mneet you in Hyde Park t afternoon. | 
—— you working like a Trojan at——”’ 

ce w ?”’ a 


“You are quite an adept by this time, I 
suppose ?’’ 

“Well, yes, the fellows seem to think 
ine a pretty geod stroke; but you are for- 
getting all about the pretty girl. Now 
show inewhere to look,’’he said, ng the 
glasses, and preparing to follow her direc- 
tions. 

“No, no, not there, raise them 3c little; 
now a little more to tha left; there. 
agree with me or I shall never forgive my- 
self for interesting you co much.” 

While Lionol continued to gaze in the di- 
rection indicated, another young man left 

roup of ladies and leaned over Mrs. Stan- 

eigh’s chair. ; 

“Oh, Mra. Stcnloigh’—in a rather draw!- 
ing tone—“pray, lend me your opewab 
glasses, mine are in use; and let me have @ 
peep at your divinity. You know—ah—my 
weakness for beauty. As the poet remarks: 
‘a think of beauty is ajoy forevab.’ Th-anks. 
ria sci led, bony, soa 

ra, Stavle siniled. y, 
as she did so two rows of handsome teeth. 
if she hadn’t been able, to do that she 
would likely have resorted to the same arti- 
fice as a tessed London beauty, and 
maintained an expression of unutterable 
calm and — aes. ‘ ae 

As she Stacey the giant 
glanced at Lionel Fh ip her languor L 
peared as by nag 

“Great peamenpe Mr. Wentworth, what 
have I done?” sbe cried, touching bis arm 
with her fan,but Lionel with a muttered om 
cuse and a face pale as ashes out 0 
the box ; then she turned to Stacey, igor 
susceptible soul seemed fast oozing om 
through the glasses, ‘what can ai] the wan 
she continued. ‘Do you think it was any 
one he saw that disturbed him so? ~~ 

“Eh?” said Stacey, putting down 
glasses and at her in a wiann 
slightly idiotic, “Ob, I beg your pardon. 
Did—-ah—did vou speak to me?” . <a 

Mrs. Stanleigh eyed him ’ 


ol 
then with the sli perce , 
a tne oes ia eecamneation = 
the stage. ‘f 
Then Stacey knew he was snubbed. 


“Oh,now don‘t—ah—be hard on & 
he entreated coaxingly. ‘I vow I haven’ 


had such a turn for onan { 
Hen, Wiant bert chovane pointed ou ¥ 
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‘SHE SATURDAY VEVENING BOST. 
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Mr.’ Wentworth ? Then have seen her 
before?” aaid Mrs, Sanlegh relenting, and 
casting her breeding to the 
“Yes, once,” answered her companion, 
occupying the chaif Lionel had so hastily 
v , and ng his drawl and affec- 
tation at the same time, “down tn Kent 
county at Edward Wentworth’s. She is 
the dau ~ of his steward.” 
Mrs, 
lously. ‘“‘Inexplicable! Why, she looks 
like a duchess. Do, know quite 
whet my cariosity,” she added, moving 
nearer, and lowering her voice to a whis- 
r. “At Mrs. Leamin *s kettledrum, 
yesterday, I heard it hin that Lionel was 
on the point of making a oiesalliance with 
some quite cotnmon person.” 
«Well,that’s thé common person referred 
to,’ exclaimed Stacey, with a decided incli- 
nation of his head in Laura’s direction, 
“and, by Jove, I must that I admire 
his taste. Oh, if you did bat see her on 
horseback !”” ; 
+ ‘Be thou bat fair, mankind adore thee,’ ”’ 
quoted Mrs. Stanleigh: “I wonder what 
- she is doing in London? Can it be possible 
that she has come up to meet him? No; if 
ashe had, he wouldn't have been su P a 
“She's not that kind of a girl,’’ exclaimed 
Stacey,with more asperity than the ovcasion 
warranted. “I ktiow oH Ngaran oe to marry 
him without his mother’s consent, and 
mighty vexed he was about it too, besides, 
that’s her father with her—he’s a cad—but 
he won't stand any nonsense,” explained 
Stacey, with a slight blush, remembering 
lantry had been 





how his incipient 
squelched by *s angry glances. 
The foregoing gid not take place without 


Hayward becoming aware that Laura was 
attracting unusual] attention. 

He surmised rightly that Mrs. Stanleigh’s 
interest at first was the result of secident, 
and engaged his daughter's attention to pre- 
vent her being annoyed. 

He started and changed color when Lionel 
came forward and leveled his glances in 
their direction. 

‘What is he doing in London? Can some 
one have told him of our intencied de 
ure ?’’ but he rejected the idea as absurd. 

He noticed Lionel’s look of surprise, and 
his hasty exit trom the box. 

The play was alinost done, and taking ad- 
vantage of Laura’s absorbing interest, he 

ve himself up to devising means of get- 
fing back to the hotel witbout being con- 
fronted with her lover. 

There was a rush when the curtain fell, 
and in the crowd he made his way out with- 
out being discovered, though Lionel at one 
time was so close that by reaching out his 
arm he could have touched Laura's dress. 

At the door, however, he was not so fortu- 
nate. 

A steady drizzle of rain had set in and 
made it difficult to get out. 

He succeeded at last, after considerable 
pushing, and found himself on tho side- 
walk. P 

He glanced back, and there in the door- 
way, but separted by a mass of peuple aid 
umbrellas, stood Lionel, bis handsuine face 
flushed with excitewent,and bis eyes spark- 


ling. . 

He waved his hand for Hayward to wait, 
but his efforts were unavailing, for Hay- 
ward rewarded them with a stony stare and 
negative shake of his head. 

Lionel was desperate; elbowing his way, 
he came nearer and nearer, till he reached 
the edge of the throng, just in time to see 
omy faker eo, nal.a cab, putin his daughter, 
and sprin 


“T've on rned 
the rive: ’ es 
beauty. It was 


“ 


foundedly stupid, you know, 
now.” 


len 
 Obhecline it °= laugh 
an , in r * ed 
“but I’tn such s condetted jackana 
enjoy my me ooaety ag! and then. B 
© way, when u 
Youteridy you leave London 
“Ya-as.’’ 
Me ge upstairs one | have asmoke. I've 
some new t are worth trying. 
‘ no thonk nT couldn’ th on 
‘N-no, 8,1 couldn't think of 
ing those horrid stairs 2.” are 
‘Oh, you have been up, then? I’msorry 
I wasn't at home to receive you.” - 
“No mattah, my de-ah boy, I was ng 
1 anata stopped to ldave ‘a 
“A letter for tine? many thanks, and you 
must excuse ny not stopping any longer. 
ve been expecting it for two days. Good- 
ye." 


“Adieu—you’ll find the lettah 
rubbish on the table.”’ 

Leaving Stacey, Lionel ran hastily up the 
stairs, two steps at a time, and burst Into 
his rooms. 

Going to the table, he picked up the letter 
and turned it towards the light, for the day- 
light was fast fading. 

“Thank heaven my suspense will soon be 
over,’’ he said piously, as he ized the 
fine angular chirography of his mother. 

Mrs. Wentworth was a voluminous 
writer, but on tnis occasion we forbear in- 
flicting upon the reader only that portion 
relating to the subject in hand: 


“My DEAR Son,—From the tenor of your 
letter it is evident that something is wrong 
with your nerves.” (Mrs. Wentworth was 
oy on nerves.) ‘ much dissi 
In the way of pleasure, perhaps,and I would 
advise you to give more ag, to your 
studies and less to Laara. either, ny 
dear boy,must you expect me to inform you 
every time Hayward and his daughter make 
atripto London. It is not the first time 
they have been there, as you well know 
and I see no reason why that fact should 
give you the least uneasiness. No doubt 
ayward considers himself competent to 
take charge of his* daughter without your 
interference. Now I beg of you to disabuse 
year mind of all anxiety, and —— remein- 


r your promise. : 
“MARION WENTWORTH.” 
Lionel drew a long breath of relief as he 
finished the letter, and being thoroughly 
tired out, he threw himself on a couch. 
A few minutes later Laura entered ; she 
was dressed as he remembered her when 
they parted, allin white, and not so thick 
but t the rosy tints of her flesh shone 
through, and the long wide sleeves sweep- 
ing back left exposed her warin, white, bare 
arms, 
She came forward quickly,a startled look 
on her face, as if some one might be in pur- 
suit, and threw herself cn her knees at his 
side. 
He felt her cool balmy breath on his face, 
and thrilled under it. 
“Oh, Lionel, my love, my love!’’ she 
cried passionately, winding ber arms about 
his neck, ‘“‘tbey are taking me away from 
you; but, Lionel, you will not forgetjswear 


among the 

















































nite buoyantly—for , 
weed tr ly him—“where have you 


pull on 


my new boat; ah, she’s 
glorious T tell you.” r 
you—ah—weally think sof So con- 


to be by one’s 


“There's no hope of a school, and besides 
I a payesit called oe ‘~= 
tion. zt me vo “way 7 ou 
know, I'vea natural gift for house-keéping; 
and then, best of all, I shall be near 


Mra. Clyde heavily. 

It was all so rent from the future she 
= ne looked forward to for her one pet 

am 

She had been too proud to ask for help in 
her strattened cirouitetances; so after the 
death of her husband, she sacrificed 
of her costly jewels he had 
with the suin derived trom 
she, with her daughter, removed to the lit- 
tle village of B——., far a from her old 
home and her summer friends, 

A Gony littfe , embowered in creep- 
ing vines, and with a flower-garden 
in front, had been found by them, and the 
rent being within the litnits of her purse, 
she had @ it for a year. 

Eight months of that time-had rolled by, 
and the poor widow and her daughter were 
at their wits’ end to know what they could 
do, when Jessie read one morn in the 
Village Herald, in the listeof “Wahts,” 
this advertisement from a newcomér 


their iittle village~— 
A ED, ARES 4 ¢ 
EES SARITA LSE ORE 1a, 


Ww . 
PRT Wat cDtlen Bertone et Asa 

And this was the situation Jessie meant to 
apply for. 

rs. Clyde at last gave her consent, and 
Jessie coaxed a neatly worded note from 
her to Mr. Harcourt, testifying to her abil- 
ity and bility, and armed this, 
and disguised skilfully as an elderly 
woman, Jessie boldly went to Mr. Har- 
court’s house in answer to the advertise- 
inent. 

A servant showed her into the library—a 
handsome room, panelled tn black walnut, 
and richly lined with books trom the best 
authors, as Jessie afterwards discovered, 

In this room sat the owner of the house— 
a pale thoughtful-looking inan, looking 
about thirty years of age; handsome, she 
could see, even through the green glasses, 
but with an air of unutterable weariness. 

He read Mrs. Clyde's letter, asked a few 
questions in an indifferent manner, and en- 


y 
, 


her at a salary of $400 r 
annum, little dreaining what a thrill of 
he was sending thr the demure little 


figure, as she mentally calculated how the 
amount should be expended for her 
mother’s comfort and happiness. 

No thought of self entered into her mind, 
only “ Mother can now have this aad that,”’ 
asshe gratefully bowed her way oat, pre- 
ceded by the servant who had adinitted her, 
and to whom Mr. Harcourt gave orders to 
show the “new housekeeper, Mra. Brown, 
to her room,”’ and over the house. 

Jessio took the keys frown his hand with 
a little old-fashioned curtsey,which brought 
the faintest shadow of asmile to Mr. Har- 
court’s face, and he idly — “She's a 
queer-looking customer, with her mob cap 


Seennersana | 2 


Jessie, with a little dry sohvow Ls 
the Instrument. 


sprang to her * 
ir net ages. 


ae without you. You eulf me so 
pe ectly.”” “ae 
Cee wetee valaty end . 
low k yoo, air,” as he rose left 
the rou. we 

Ba nae Bie Gots, steno ene werne 


os yow she sould live whivout'a daly night 
of him. 4 


“I shall probably be gone three " 
aud Jessie bowed only 
for answer. i hae 





tried to bat a spirit of rest! 


{eid'down the book, and swith dx 


“f will dot!" shel 


S| -—- 
ug 


Mr. Harcourt al 
sead, a 


ein- 


will do, : 
“Thank u, Mra. Brown! You are 
. ve n wanting to go tosee cousin 
Cherry, that Iives up Mr. Clark's, for a 
lon time, and now I'llgo. Thank 
’ 7? ‘ * 
I'lh be Jessie Ulyder aod “yon I 
y e Clyde. A 
re 
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the lor and see if music my 

sed heart.” ' i Ve 
Ané having sid aside ali the ‘ 

lia belonging to the maxe-up of n, ’ 

Jeante donned a pretty et cashmere she 

had not worn for morths, and went down } 

into the érawtng-roomn. ; ' 


Spite of the sadness resting like asbadow 
on her fate; Jeaste Was beautiful; bat no 
thrill of vanity quiekened ber pulse, as she 
saw her reflection tn the tong cheval «mirror 
as she . seit the —~ lal 

ng herself, she swe ngers over 
the euorda. ~ 


A low, soft prelude thrilled under her 
fingérs, and presently, without meaning to 
be sentimental, Jessie comimenced ai g 
in @ most pathetic manner— ' 
**T never have been false to thee; * 
The heart I gaye thee still fe thine, * 
Just as she concluded the first two [Ipen, a 
footstep sounded in the hall, and presently wt 
mopped atthe door of the drawing-room, 
w stood ajar, so that Jensie was plaipir 
7" ae m4 om poole ye 
ook of intense amagemént ) 
face, but he made no effort toad at e 
threshold till the song was o 
.—The following 


ye soaght after in sclecting & 
Then he entered gy, : rly maturity, fertility as 
One quick fr\,,, quailly of flesh, and hardiness 


a 
.—The sumac business has been an 
+ business in Virginia for several 


ears. Sumac is used tor tanning. It grows 


' 
rl. 
‘ 


—— 


y 





and green glasmes, and her odd, quavering 
voice ; but if she 1s faithful I don’t care & 
the looks ;”’ and thus thinking, 
the housekeeper from bis mind ¢ilel 
was announced. 

He found the table n 
spread, with “Mrs. Brow, 
ly waiting to help higay rashness. 
“You may as weha passed by 
Take the head, a naked sabre in his 


very solitay, was easy to see 
ne, as 


saauntlessly awaitt 

















be disre RpOtto where 
ka had planned 
owever, not to imperil 
close to where he 


that he was under the 
was also Osnan ; the 


ering vntancously, and at certain seasons nearly 


asses engage in hering it from the 
maid as it Ogee SE nee in sone localities. 
It sella readily a feos $20 to $30 per wn, 
according to quailty. 
Crows anv Conn.—Farmers who oe. 
plain of the crow pulling up freah)y-plan ; 
corn could effectually protect their my ted 
scattering on two or three occasions s 
k or more of scaked corn over an n- 
on newly-plowed field, which would effyct- 
heir attention from the planted 


ng the 
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Ao Soe ‘ Be. toaned oem, the sapiday ukearane it seemed to sing #0 sweetly. Rend to the ground. ed the cliff, and | away through oonttn ex : ent of coating 
pam gv his woken ye re Her heart beat with @ — \— eres me weve A ae | heen with tar ; bat ry Ne ph wy tailed. 
re mother, were freedom was ° ched the n y: ine | terstices; and the pla . 
came there,so thut they were | boy ght that fs rea peen recalled by the no | reach the orks, 
“Dear mothe anon yy ee ES The party had late to rangernent with the lneal, gas-wor 
strange adyegi | . oh to fell ou. Zuleika, this bas t SEN Zuleika received 8 | of the combatants, but SEVER, PPR | bo then et the hurdles to be dipped is & 
Gas aight Tt 1s 5 fitting tline how, the lust,per- wae summiaons to uttend the Pasha, her | ee het the mortifiostion of seeing | tank of tar; ind the aeons we Ney 
. th.” The Pasha . he ened by the ie : 
“Alas! what Mas luapponed. that am © Oy ith a secret fear creoping through her | pis daughter wave bet vol.which ay tn put = rt baving tneir er of ——_ 
- ? What meant . Ae ied to bis presence. alepped on . ve wenner, The app “ 
pew ereapenticipe fit tf Belin wa | veput the pate sh the Pusha—such an UD- | out to sea. TT ney hee the éffect of a brilitant black weather 
. “Are not the afflanced bride ~ of usual thing—put an end tw all fear. Senan oo ng man with a varnish. ‘are tnd 
Bey? Woald you rejot such - i “Daughter of wy favorite shovey) 9TTY Too RECO Oe oe, bas who firmly So1t VOR Roem Avail — soctiamedia- 
lowly asinyself? YW hy thers charins , bad style of © a cle | of deep, rich soil, the , 
you uover wa me of this elite? csleping | dave found one worthy to posses you. You and stow fastly belloved. Cot or sdaroa, on- | tend fer sneha plenty of Towa tod 
‘Oh not blame nie » child, whoin | roice he w WwW ble dug, an¢ 
it ° i ange I thought to preva a yao take place this Cay: come | on ved a teacher pL ber por ney abo oa worked In as the ing or't peo 
u my father, om acount of tae gre . has been called hence by # man asked how he ec eS Pong ot A In canes where land ey 
fection which he beats ne, not to force me p= A the Sultan. He leaves to-morrow,and | © tt he pe bs 4 a. Lin “How too | stiff and heavy the best fa Ecmhains unach 
in this matter. | - will carry his bride with bi:n. | altogether too religiou Iam ng | that from horses, as this et 
“For some time be. wavered, and ee Zuleika started and grew pale, | retigions?”” “WHY, ae od room wringing | vegetable matter, and is hee ~ oe pre 
thoagtt. I had ened “my pe aoe \WSaee This might ated had beet planned. he “° vu cas” “What is re oe eet my een ae such & 
tion was too strong even to effect her escape, however, she bis hands | doen be” pray about?” “I | ly abu Sal” Influence on the 
affection u Quickly recovering herself, . rayer? What a I caught the words, sweetening, bene ali soils, For light 
“But do net doubt me, Selim... I she = 4 | can’t exactly say, but ust Lenduré | character and texture of all 80 it- 
5 than’ be , the | enswere®- obey.”’ \ Heavens! how long m d cow manure is the mest eu! 
wite of anyoue bat you, SP all fiad a rest- “Father, to nowiatt has been noticed that | ae 9 There was doubtless something ae nit of being gooler in its pature 
ing-pi ese waives Which flow berestts are out till very late in the harem gar | 1 inatter with bim. anid when in a decomposed state highly eo 
us.’ Mood | fe ; aa — It is not that thisehould be; n —_—> Acad \ genial to the roots of tnost plants, par, 
Hie task pend in be er, Itin but thar Z am afraid of yer co ‘ghould A REAL estate transfer—moving ® y a0 to those of the rome. 
lor ever, P ble t 
just unet T tell you “wbo num | Te atrance v0 the garden without my | of dirt 
by my side listens"! . . 
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“But bow came you here? '’ she presently 


business detained ma in the 
passed’. I then 
supped with a friend, and came ca home to 
myself in with my 


I thought the fairies bad taken posses- 
ston during my absence when I heard the 


“Unexpected 


village until the ex bad 


epend the night, letting 


Jeanie smiled sweetly at this compliment, 
and then timidly asked— 

“Will you me home to my mother 
now?” 


“Yea, my own ; and before I leave I sball 


ask her to be iny nother wo.”’ 


And so he did; and Mrs. Olyde, with 
tears of joy, consented when she found that 
Jounic already learned the “old, old 


“The servants at Mr. Haroourt'’s wondered | 
much at “Mrs. Brown's’ sudden ~~, 

anos, and before that wonder ceased a fresh 
one was given, for Mr. Harcourt brought 
homme his wang d bride to rule in the place 


vacated by the keeper. 





Nearly a Mistake. 


INGALLS. 





BY HAROLD W. 





ETTER be an old man's daciir 
young man’s slave." 
had been Jenai- 

stant laughing answer 
tious heaped upon ~ 
choice—stranyge «” 
had been a in 
violet ev 
worté 


felt c. 4, 
the pl, %% 

“The mon %%, 
met,” grumble, 
hall the time to drn. 

Bab! hit makes me oo % 
shuddering at the recoll& %°, 

“Are the trunks ready ?"" , 
ward,at this inoment appearing .? . 
way. “Wilson is at the gate with ti 
walting for them.” 6% 

He too was pale, even h rd, and t#< 
or three deep lines were visible on his face 
that were not so a week bc fore, 

Like Nancy, he glanoed sharply to divine 
if ble her feelings. 

he met his smile frankly, and a brave 
little eniile flickered over ber pale face for 
an inetent, that died away in a sigh as her 
father turned away. 

“Breakfnst is realy, I believe,” he said, 
as he left the room. ‘You had better come 
down now, Laura.” 

He sald this for all the world like aperson 
urging the mourners at a funeral to hurry 
up and take leave of the corpse, 

He was opposed to scenes, and he knew 
just bow hard it would be for his daughter 
to take a lust look around the bright cosy 
room that had been hers since childhood. 

“Come, the men will be up directly for 
the trunks, and we've not much time to 
s . 

‘Yes, go down now,” u Nancy, 
“never mind the wrapa, I'll bring them 
halong. Go, go,’ pushing the girl gently 
to athe door, “you don't want to be ia 
themen's way, do you?" 

With a sharp little cry, the girl turned 

ulekly around, taking in all the details of 
theroom with one long, sweeping Lungry 


giance. 
Would she ever, ever forget how it 

looked, sk® thought, reachi out her 

hands heipleasiy toward the old nuree. 
“Qh, Nanoy, Nancy! my heart is break- 


LU 
dfxsies Laura, doar Miss Laura, bear bup, 
clay must bear hup,’’ cried N yawallow- 
in her tough old throat, “the 
8Sa's comin’ for the trunks.” 
i) 


J 


fast was soinewhat of a farce; each 
ding to eat for the sake of the other, 
nt deception that fooled neither, 
‘the conclusion of the meal, while her 
delivered she Ts ie ipaitber ns ae 
walking quickly throug 
burried into the stable. 


an 









wnhie, old fellow, did you think 
ou ?"’ she putuug 
of her 


the n 
one ied” Oo hat approach. 
your Tast luinp of sugar from ine, 
d for’some time rubbing his nose 

the sugar. 

trial for her to. give up her 

seemed part of hersel: 
r) “a 






ry 


the 


writs seh aig soe ald far 





' 


| 


y's : to take him, and 
wis perntni rnl tha he re 


| 





and down the *_: 
She had taken, < 
glancing along the ?. 
come, 
ing driven by at a frightfux 
such excellent roads as the 
time boasted. “SC 
An the distance lessened, a familia... 
about the turnout caused her to watt: : 
with increasing interest. 


worth,” her father observed, coining to her (o) 
side, and shading his cyes with om@ hand so | vised ti % ad 
asto see better, “and driving like Jehu. She alme » 4 
‘Crad, how little a woman cares for horse- | and then ran , t oe 
flosh when sbe's in a hurry.” peared. J 

In another moment the carriage dashed | They olasped hana.® 
up by the platform,and the smoking horses | at the other uestioniity, 


drew up just below where Laura and her 
father stood, and throwing the reins to the 


terri 
spra 


steps, clasped Laura in her aring. 

“So you thought to get away without my 
seeing you again,’’ ehe cried breathlossly. 
“Now, Jaines,’’ casting a withering look at 


that 


— them around till they have covied 
own.” 

‘Hadn't you better come into the waiting- 
room, Myra?” 


' 
2, gust arm-chair, Jessie looked but a 
All three laughed :aerril > 
The ice was broken—Carl was one of 


thein. 
Looking back at that sour, as the weeks 
sped on, bow strange it seemed to look be- 


y 

Before Carl came seemed almost a blank, 
so did his young life fill the place. 

Jennie never had a brother; but she 





felt this gap in her life was tilled now. 

She and Carl were sworn friends. 

It was he who rode with ber when Jar 
eared not cage —ahe walked with her - 
James was —who stood read’ 
cate w be her humble and dev- 

jer. 

She had expected a mere bv 
a traveled nan of the worl” 
her senior. 

When she told him ¢ 
house, he would got © 

**Let us bo ot 
was but too willim 

It was a joyous” 

They allowe’ 

Over all *’ 


“Yor & 


Car’ 


+ 
10 saw in the az ® 


do believe that’s young Mrs. Went- 


ted eoachman, Myra—for it8:was she— 
ng to the ground, and running up the 


fanctionary, ‘‘oover up the horses and 


Laura, taking her 


treinbling on 


As sbe said this the truin moved off, 
Owing to a slight accident, it was late in 


and remember that I died 


cost light) 
Siessie yo, and that it is my wish you 
and Carl should find with other the 


happiness missed with me. I could 
—yoo8 ling, to blend your youn 

with mine, yet dreain while it lasted 
was full of sw st ag Heaven will 

D meé in eternity.” 

ST all passed back to the 
thrust the letter, on 
ardly dry, into Carl 


ed, “find him. 
or never let me look 




















roo’ 


from the young 
misery burst 
the floor. 

s; but when 
they looked 


back to 


’ ’ tw 
cline to buy my who 
y iy ta ignore be contrive 
sabat Tam fold, That Mian trequeniy 
m. we cannot 
=the child is z, and thie,” 4 


te 
caremmnt bln thon “Lia ‘She is youn 
she is very young—thatisall. As I i. 
saying, Mayell, i sell a picture now and 
then, and so we manage to keepalive, Just 
let me show you some of the I have 
sketched on canvas.” 














aura’s lips. 


‘Myra,’ she cried, in a sor4. Oo - %, 
tion, and leaning 80 close that hee? % ¥ os oN 3% L4 15 Gy xen” KS Yo 
most touched her friend’s ear, “Myr & . 64% ~ be eo NG ‘ >? 
can | go without leaving a message {72 ee, ’ “3 < 4” 7" 4%. 
for—” % iy %* 70% 2 t% emee.% 
“Yes, yes, I understand,’’ nodded Myra noS 4, coy > ty % “e% Gag 0%, 4 
quickly, ‘go on.”’ Yoa 2% e% %¢ G Ate“ wy 
“Tell him,’ her voiee getting lower, and | Mra.. $e . 6 oo 0% % %° 
a vivid blush spreading over her face, ‘tell | as she did’s % "oe % %, % % Go 
hin to reneuber his oath.”’ If she hadni.% : Yel 


would likely hay.% 
fice as a protessea- 


And while Ca Maysll turned 
Polio ana Abd 


the old man’s portfol ayy within 
himself bow he might best r to purchase 


cture without hurting the @ pride 
the artist, the silent rix t more 
ng —y a clean cloth 

set forth a meal which had 








friend's arm... “You must be tired; after | the afiernoon when they arrived in | maintained an express, > 4, - 4. 
such violent exercise." London. calin and infinite yearning. «% %o,% 
**Not at all, only out of breath. I’ve been Here they expected to remain till next As she ended Semen the f 4% ) 
in there before, and knew all about it, so if | day, for Hayward, in his deterinination to | glanced at Lionel and her oe S % % 
you're willing we will stay here. Are you | get out of Mra. Wentworth's way as quickly | peared as by magic. fate % 
glad to see me? Why don't - say 80 7"’ | as possible, had not taken time to go wo the “Great heavens! Mr. Wentwort hat 
“Glad! do I not look glad? I had just have I done?” sbe cried, touching bis arm 


about resigned myself to not seeing you 
again, when your sudden 


ine 


about the horses,’’ 

“‘Was,he? I reckon he thought vastly 
more 
neck. 


sale 


pearance startied 
Poor father, he was in a dreadful way 


ut them than he did of my 
However,thegood die young,so I’m 
enough,and I was bound to get here in 





city. 

fis modest fortune of a few thousand 
pounds, the acculuiations of several gener- 
ations, was invested in British securities, | 
which he intended converting into Ameri- 
ean bills of nochange, 

After dinner, while her father sat sip- 
ping his tea a d reading a parer, Laura 
wandered restiessiy avout the dismal 


with her fan,but Lionel with a muttered ex- 
cuse and a lace 
the box ; then she turned to Stacey, whose 
susceptible soul seemed fast oozing out 
through the glasses, “what can ail the nan? 
she continued. 
one he saw that disturbed him so? 

“Eb?” said Stacey, putting down the 


le as ashes out of 


out 


“Do you titink It ‘was any 


timne.”’ roow, bringing up at last by a window fac- | glasses and at her in a manner 
“And glad Iam youare here and safe,"’ | ing the street. , Si htly ‘dicta «i, I beg 
ansyered. ra She parted the curtain slightly,and peeped ; Did—at—did you speak tome?’ . | 
‘| wouia have been here sooner but for | out on the busy acene below. Mrs. Stanleigh eyed bim and 
that stupid doaelnman ; but he'll be ready The cabs and people, the shrill cry of the | then with the slightest perce ! of 
next time 1 want bim. You never saw any newsboys, and ly a bewildered | her pretty shoulders rset y ree hres bed 
one so xcared yp all your life, If I hadn't | pedestrian,follcwing a boy with a flambeau, | the stage. 7 
been #: anxious to get here I would have | and over’ali a dense through which the Then Stacey knew he was 
enjoved it Inimensely.” street lamps tried‘to shine, but made a dia | “Oh,now don't—ah—be hard on a fellah,” 
“Well, you're here, so never inind him. | mal failure. *Not very exhilarating,” she | he entreated gly. “Ivow I! haven’t 
had such a turn for # fortnight. I esnnot 


xt must have been a tax on you to up so | thought, dro the curtain, and d 
early; you see I know how lary voll ater” ing-w hat mig com try do ws pane oumey 
cul of | the tine, 


“Now that’s ‘the lost 





what her here.” 


wer, What bes? the.one J pointed out 10 
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ved you ever since I saw you singing ‘on 
04 Savoment in that picturesqee Italian 


costume?” 
damong her wedding gifts was a dia- 
ee a d hich was set 


d-stadd oy nw 
the tiny silver coin which he had given her 
on that bleak November afternoon when the 
twilight was verging into dusk. 


The Pasha’s Daughter. 


BY E. LINWOOD 6MITH. 











for the troops to retire totheir quarters 

for the night. 

ota sound pow broke the sclemn atill- 
ness of the night which had guoceeded w the 
noise and turmoil of a busy day. 

There had been — review, to cele- 
brate the arrivalof Osman Bey, who had 
come toclaim the hand of his promised 
bride, Zualeika, daughter of the Pasha. 

The hero of the day was Selim. None 
could cleave aturban or hurl a javelin more 
dexterous! y than he. 

ey hs . - 

Often m 6 steep garden 
battlements, at the peril of his life, to steal 
a few short hours in her company ; and now 
she must wed another. 

She walked through the citron-grove 
down tothe wonted trysting place, an arti- 
ficial grotto, hidden froin observation by a 
thick, clustering vine, which overhung the 
entrance. 

She p!ucked a lear from its tendrila, and 
then stood silently, as though awaiting an 
answer. None caine. 

She peered cautiously into the interior ; 
then, with a look of agony on her beautiful 
face, walked away. 

He has no donbt 


{= evening drum had given the signal 


“Where can he be? 
beard that iny father has destined me for the 
Bey’s bride. Why did I not tell him of it 
myself, instead of Waiting till he learned it 
from someone else? Jam now a faithless 
creature in hiseyes,no doubt, and shall 
never see hiin inore, but I shall always love 
him! 

“The Sultan himself should not have my 
hand without my free consent! What 
peace and rest seeing to lie in this purple 
ocean, which beats on the foot of the crag! 
a freedom breathes its boundless wa- 
ters!’’ 

These were the thoughts that 
through her mind as she looked out on the 
broad expanse of water which lay at the foot 
of the harem garden. 

The moon traced a long silver, pathaiong 
the ocean. 

On this her eyes were fixed with all the 

erness of fond ex ation. 
resently alight caique, impelled with 
great swiftnoss, inade its appearance, She 
ved her handkerchief,and it iininediately 
sappeared again into the shade from which 
it had omsaemel. 

A few minutes more, and Selim was 
——s by her side, straining her to his 

eart. 


“Oh, Selim, do not linger here, pr we 
shall be observed by the guards! Then 
what a fate would be ours! In the grotto 
we shall be safe. Come! and do not speak 
louder than a whisper. The perfumed 
vephyr is a treacherous friend,’’ 

autiously they stole along in the shade of 
the trees until they reached the heaven of 
security. 

The proto was an artificial one, on which 
much labor had been expended. 

The roof glittered with thousands of gold 
stars, hidden in places by light, feathery 
clouds, which, on pressing a spring, sent 
down a shower of perfumed waters on the 
inmates. 

A little to the right wasan aperture, oon- 
structed in such a way that it would escape 
the observation of anyone not acquainted 
with it. 

Into this aperture, which wasa long, nar- 
row gallery, they entered, and ursued 
their way in silence until at length they ar- 
rived in a large and spacious cavern hewn in 
the solid rock. 

At the entrance, Zuleika paused to light 
asimall oil-lamp, which hung suspended 
from the ceiling. 

The light was reflected back by a myriad 
of : listening stones, which studded the 
walls. 

Ths cavern was furnished with every- 
Ring which might tend to promote the 
coinfort of a temporary guest, and afforded 
a cool retreat,from the heat of the midday 
sun. 

Nobody ever came there,so thut they were 
not likely to be surprised. 

“I have much to tell you. Zuleika, this 
night. It is a fitting tine now, the lust, per- 

that we shall meot‘on this earth.’ 
ned that such & 
change should come over you? Wiast meant 
your many vows of love, Selimn ?”’ 

“Are you not the affianced bride of the 
Bey? Would you reject such an alliance 

& man 80 lowly asinyselt? Why was it 
you never told ms of this before?” 

“Oh, Selim, do not blame nie for keepin 
it a segret from you! I thought to prevail 


upon my father, om account of the great af 
fection which he beafs ine, not to me 
in this matter. : 


“For some time he wayored,and I 


thought I had gained iny point; but ambi- 

tion was too even or his most tender 
strong , 

“But do net doubt me, Selim. I shall 

over be true to you, . than*be .the 

wife of an bat you, I will fiad a rest- 


— the waves which flow beneath 
t tia 


fre 
He took ber hand in bis. 
“Zaletka, thou art mine for ever. It is but 
{iw that I shonid tell you who I really am. 
by my side and listens"! 4, 


She took her seat by his side,and waited in 
breathless curiosity for what he was going 


to - 

“No doubt, Zuleika, you have always be- 
lieved that I was born e Muaratnce’ Sine 
‘those'with whoin I live. Sol myself 
deemed, until I had attained the age ot 
seventeen. 


‘Hassan, my supposed tather, was, you 


know, a distinguished officer in the ttoo 
of your father. » 
‘Him I always looked up to with the fond 


affection of a child for its parent. 

“One day, it was thaton which I carried 
off my first prize for cleaving a turban, I 
remember it well—he called me aside, and 
told me toseek him in his tent when the 
evening prayer was over. ” 

“On entering, I found him sitting with 
some papers and a sinall casket on his knee. 
On seeing me, he commenced to weep. 

“Come hither, my son, that I may do 
thee justice before I die. My days are puin- 
bered, and I sha!l not be here long. You 
are no Mussulman.’ 

“For sone time I was ata loss to ocom- 
prehend his meaning. He remained meated 
there silently, the tears running down iis 
furrowed cheeks. 

“Come here, my son, and gazé upon 
your home.’ 

“With that he showed me a picture, con- 
cealed aipong the papers. It represented a 
large embattled building, on the summit of 
agently undulating bill, the slopes of 
which were covered with vineyards. _ 

‘This, Selim, is your home—far away in 
the land of the Franks. Your mother even 
now may be weeping for you. Your naineis 
D'Orsy, son of a great Count of that 
naine. I myself was not always in 
the service of the Pasha. 

“I was oncea pirate. One day, as we 
were reiting in search of a prize, we spied 
a foreign-looking vessel inaking across our 
path. eri ed itto lay to. No heed 
was taken. e followed, and as our ves- 
sel was the fleetest, we soon overtuok it. A 
desperate fight ensued, in which we were 
victors. Not one of the stranger crew were 
lett alive. They fought like lions to the 
last. You were then but a child. I was 
struck by your bravery as jou stood with a 
sabrein your hand over tho dead body of 
your father, and spared your life, resolving 
to bring you up as iny Own gon, 

“Shortly afterwards an unex shift ' 
of fortune gained me admittance into the 
Pasha’s guard. I determined to change my 
precarious life for a more buonorable oue, I 
abandoned imy piratical companions, and 
soon rose to the position I now occupy. 

‘These papers are sufficient to prove your 
identity ifever you should change the tur- 
ban for your native dross, and seek your 
home beyond the seas.’ 

“With that he delivered them into my 
hands, together with a ring, which he had 
taken from the hand of my father, telling 
me to guard them as iny own life. 

“A tew days after, he expired, and fora 
time I forgot everything in the anguish I 
felt, for I had learnt to love hiin, not 
knowing what, through him, I had lost. 
And then I saw you, and whatever inten- 
tion Imight have entertained of regain- 
ing my lost inheritence melted away then. 

“I could not tear inyselt away froin the 
place where youdwelt. But now,Zuleika, 
why not fly with ime to the land of the 
Franks ? There you would be free of the 
tyranny of an ambitious father. There we 
would live in peace and bappiness.”’ 

Zuleika laid her head on his shoulder, 
looked into his face with joy beaming in 
her eyes, and murinured: 

“It is well, Selim; lam yours. But how 
are we to escape?”’ 

“Leave that tome. I know a pirate ca 
tain, an old friend of my father’s, who will 
convey us in safety. I can give him # re- 
ward which will ainply compensate him tor 
his trouble. But now it getting late. 
During the feast to-morrow evening, steal 
away from the side of your intended hus 
band. I shall be waiting here, and all will 
be in readiness.”’ 

Selim descended tne steep crag, and re- 
gained his boat. 

Zuleika watched him until he was lost in 
the darkness of the night; then returned to 
the harem, to prepare for ber flight. 

Everything of value which could easily 
be carried was placed near at hand, so that 
she could take it at a moment’s notive, 

When she had finished, she lay down 
upon her couch, and listened to the song of 
the bulbul. 

Never had it see:ned to sing #0 sweetly. 

Her heart beat with a wild delight as she 
thought that freedom was at hand. 

+ + * * 7 * = * 


The next morning Zuleika received an 
early suiminons to attend the Pasha, her 
futher. ‘ 

With a secret fear creeping through her 
veins, she hurried to his presence. 

But the smile of the Pasha—such an un- 
usual thing—put an end w all fear. 





“Daughter of uy favorite slave, leee you 
and your mother’s charins still live, and I 
have found one worthy to possess you. You 
know, ny child, of whoin | speak. Your 
nuptials usust take place this - Osman 
Bey has been called hence by a mandate 
trom the Sultan. He leaves to-morrow,and 


EVENING: 





will carry his bride with biin.” 
Zuleika started and grow e. 
This might prevent ber from being abie 
to effect her escape, as had been planned. 
parame A recovering herself, however, she | 


“Father, to hear is to obey.” 


late in the harem gar- 
that thisehould be; not 
of anyone seeing you un- 
should 


you are out till v 
den. It is not 
that I am afi 





"| galp entrance to the 


veiled ; itis impossible that 
garden 





answered: 1 P 


Bat I like not to hear of this 
is said of you.” 
Zuleika returned to her chamber in great 


of the preceding ni she remembered 
seeing what Siehiredte'bs the shadow ofa 
man. ' 

She had then taken no particular notice of 


to, fancying that it was merely some fantas- 
tic tree. 


now her father’s words gave a dread 
import to it. 
hey must bave been overheard. 
Yet if that were the case, she would have 
suffered death ere now; not even the affer- 
— of a father would have asved her from 


t. 
No; itcould be nothing uiore taan 
whiin, 


tained to. tne purposed. tmenriags, and wes 
to the pa and was 
afraid lest she Pnould escape him by taking 
away her own life. 

She was confirined in this opinion when, 
on looking around the apartment, she 
missed the dagger which she had forgotten 
to place in her girdle. 

® bella from the mosques rang out a 
joyous peal to celebrate her coming mar-. 
r e. 


. 1 peal sounded to her like a death 
ne 

What would she be but a slave? 

Allthe horrors of alife passed with the 
Bey were betore her eyes? 

nd then came a vision of a distant land, 
less fair, perhaps, than her own, but which 
would be rendered nore 6o by the presence 
of one she eens nist pense 

And now the da away. 

The feast eouunenent ; all was mirth. 

Zuleika sat by the side of her future lord; 
from tine totiuia she glanced burriedly 
out into the night. 

Presently she whispered a few words to 
her father; he appeared satistied, and she 
left the hall. 

Breathless with emotion, she sought her 
chainber, possessed herself of the thin 
prepared br her voyage, and hastened 
the garden. 

Selim was there awaiting her. 

His high-crowned turban was thrown 
azide, in ite place was a cap of steel. 

A cuirass, in with gold, displaying a 
bright red cross, was on his breast. 

e clas Zuleika to his heart. 

“Haste! huste!’’ she said. ‘There is no 
time to be lost. Svon I shall be missed froin 
the teast.”’ 

“A caique awaits us at the boltom of the 

I must lower you first.” 

So saying, he bound a silken cord around 
her waist. . , 

Then, after a fervent embrace,she stepped 
lightly out into the giddy space, and reach- 

the boat in safety. 

Selim prepared to descend the dan us 
path he so often trod, when suddenly 
a torch blazed out from a thicket—another, 
and another! 

What was to be done? They were sur- 
prised ! 

Selim signalled tohis companions im the 
boat to lay quiet under the sheltering 

k 


rock. 

He himself plunged into the gpotto where 
the night before he and Zuleika had planned 
everything. 

There he stood, dauntiessly awaiting the 
end, deterinined, however, not to imperil 
himself by apy rashness. 

The Pasha by close to where he 
lay hid, a naked sabre in his hand. 

it was easy to see that he was under the 
influence of wine, as was also Osinan ; the 
rest had not violated the law of their reli- 

ion. 

, It was tortunate for Selim that they had 
on that night succumbed to temptation, 


otherwise he would in all probability have |* 


been discovered. 
As it was, they torgot all about the grotto. 
“Is abe in her chainbet, Haroun? Have 
you searched her room ?’’ 
The answer waa in the negative. 
The consequence was that attention was 





the . Too food therefore 
ly in ing, st we 
wot for- 


nogoanss and fag “ oo.e 
pw Stats FRaAME.—A now came 


Ruetsp Srext.—lt is found that rusted 
od. op be scenes cr apola- 
tion of halfan ounce of cyanide mw 
in two ounces of water, and then 
with a paste of half an ounce each of 
ot am and Oastile soap, an ourcs of 
whiting, and sufficient water. ' 

Ginozr Beer PowpgERs. — Powdered 


thirty graina; wrapin white 
. Dissolve each ly in half s 
glass of spring outers aaaae drink while 


na ptate of efferv 
ie bene are eee: 
a ld ~~ 1 {n bet the sheeta, 
taco ass glo n ween 
and, 7 therbed be a i fow neo 
ro wet will appear in inside 
gions. This is of great consequence to be 
attended to in travelling, as many 
have laid the foundation of incurable disor- 
ders by sleeping in a dainp bed. 

Wanrts.— One treatment is to pare 
the hard and dry froin their and 
then touch them with the smallest of 
strong acetic acid, taking cure that the acid 
does not ran off the wart upon the bor- 
ing skin, for if it do, it will ocension inflam- 
mation and rouch pain, If this be 
continued once of twice dally, with regular- 
ity paring the surface of the wart occasion- 

ly, when it gets bard and dry, the wart 
may s00n be effectually cured. 

Srrona MuctLaor. — A very strong 
mucilage, having su flicient tenacity to fasten 
sheets of pesseboard wgetbor, and having 
the additional advantage of being water- 
proof, can be made by imelting together 
equal parts of and gutta percha. To 
nine parts of this add three parts of boiled 
oil and one-tifth part of litharge. Continue 
the heat with stirring until thorough union 
of the ingredients is effected. Apply the 
mixture hot or somewhat cooled, and 
thinned with a sinall quantity of benzolo or 
turpentine oil, 

ee . 


Farm and tbarden, 


BReepers or Fow.s.—The following 

ints should be soaght after in sclecting a 
reed of fowls: rly maturity, fertility as 
layers, size, quality of flesh, and hardiness 
at all ages. 

Sumac.—The sumac business has been an 
important business in Virginian for several 
years. Sumac is used tor tanning. It grows 
DP yess and at certain seasons nearly 

l classes engage in gathering it from the 
fields, as it isa nuisance in some localities. 
It sells readily at froin $20 to $30 per wn, 
according to quality. 

Crows ANv Conn.—Farmers who com- 
plain of the crow pulling up fre@h) y-planted 
corn could effectually protect their crop by 
scattering on two or three occasions half a 
pest or more of soaked corn over an yin- 
ng newly-plowed field, which would effyct- 
ually divert their attention from the planted 
field. Neitber crows nor blackbirds gan eat 
hard corn, and that is the reason the soft 
corn in the ground is disturbed. 

PorTaToRs.—A correspondent of the New 
York World says: ‘I do not pretend to say 
what causes scabby but some of 
my neighbors vouci: for the effectiveness of 
refuse tobacco asa remedy, Their plan is 
to cut up the refuse stewsand stalks of to- 
bacco quite fine in an ordinary straw-cotter 





drawn to another quarter. 
The torches once more flashed before | 

Selim’s eyes, and then gradually disap- 

peared. : 
Quick as thought Selim left his hiding- 


lace. 

4 There the Bey Oatman stood before him, 
furiously brandishing his scimitar. 

The combat was of short duration ; after | 
a few Osman was disarmed, and | 
thrown to the ground. 

Seliin hastily descended the cliff, and 
reached the boat in vpn a lle re. 

The been rec yt no 
of the pra, bees but arrived wo late to 
prevent Selim’s escape. 

The Pasha had the mortification of seeing 
his daughter wave her handkerchief, as she 
stepped on beard a vessel,which a} once put 
out t sea. 

_-— ne __ — 

Too Rerirarorve.—A yotng man with a 
very bad style of clocution, but’ who firmly 
and steadfastly believed thatin thearticle | 
of voice he was the oa he! of Adarns, en- | 

a teacher to give him lessons. When 
asked how he liked his teacher, his reply 
was that he wasa master, but he was | 
altogether too religious for hin. ‘How too 
religious?"’ “Why, while I am practicing 
he walks up and down the room wringin 
his hands and praying.” “What is h 
rayer? What does be pray about?” “I 





and apply a handful to each hill of potatoes 
at time of planting. This simple remedy 
appears to have done good by destroying 
the grubs or parasities, or whatever is the 
cause of the soab.it alno acts as a fertiliger."’ 

TAR AND Huwpurs.—An English farmer 


| in a letter t the Loudon Times gives a good 


hint to farmers. Requiring sowe burdies 
asa sun-shade for plants, he used ordinary 
hurdies, but toand that they seon rotted! 
away through contact with the ioist earth.| 
He then hit upon the expedient of coating 
them with tar; bat the brush would not! 
reach the ratices; and the plafi failed. 
By arrangeinent with the | orks, 
hethen sent the hurdles to be dipped in a 
tank of tar; and the neighboring farmers 
are 40 invpressed by the notion, that they 
wo are baving their burdies treated: (in the, 
saine wanner, The sppllettion of the tar 
has the éffect of a brilliant black weather- 
ptoof varnish 7" 


Sort, POR Roses.—Asall roves ate find 
of deep, rich soil, the beds or positions ‘in- 
tended for thein should be trencked or 
double dug, and have plenty of ma-. 
nure worked in as the digging or 

In cases where the land és 
stiff and heavy the best manure to use 
that from horses, as this contains much 
vegetable inatter, and is a great belp in pre- 
venting the stiffsoll from binding too close- 
ly and shutting out air, whick bas such a 





can't exactly say, but I caught the words, 


sweetening, beneficial influence on the 


“Of late,my child,it has been noticed that | ‘Good Heavens! how long must I enduré | character and texture of all soils. For light 


this?’’’ There was doubtless something | sandy ground cow manure is the most suit- 


the matter with bim. 


A REAL estate transfer—moving s carload | genial to the roots of tnost plants, 
without my | of dirt. Soular 


able, on account of being cooler in its pature 
and when ina deodtppreee state highly ¢n- 

par, 
ly go to those of the rone. 
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PLEASE BEMEMBER THAT OUR 
NEW PREMIUM, “PRESENTING THE 
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a 
THE GOOD AND BAD. 

There are few commonplace remarks 
made in daily life which are more often 
misplaced than that which pronounces so- 
and-so ‘‘good-hearted."’ The term is con- 
stantly applied ta people whom it would be 
better to call ‘‘bad-hearted,’’ and whose 
every act bears evidence that their aim in 
life is but to lay waste and ruin the works 
of these who labor for true charity's sake. 
By the extravagance with which the words 
**good-hearted’’ are used, it is no Jonger an 
honor to the owner of a truly good heart to 


be called so. 
lavish and oily tongued per. 


—when they are absolutety evil-hearted, 


| would not matter so much if, in spending it 


‘yanis must seek them there, or go without 


and malicious person, without realization of 
the cost. 

Continuously lavish persons cannot well 
be good-hearted; egotism is too prominent 
feature in their character; they are neither 
friends to themselves nor anyone else; they 
are too selfish to spend their money in 8 
creditable manner on themselves, but that 


on others, they would refrain from doing 
positive harm. 

A jovial spendthrift, a cunning slanderer, 
or other artful and evil-doers, should not be 
considered good-hearted for treely and reck- 
lessly squandering their money. The most 
evil of all, however, is the one who will do 
you # genuine favor togain your confidence 
for @ greater attack in future,changing your 
appreciation of the same to bitterness upon 
a realization of the fact. 

The evils arising from the influences of 
bad-hearted people who are by many of 
their acquaintances termed good, entertain- 
ing, and liberal,‘are cruel almost beyond en- 
durance to others who must involuntarily 
suffer their consequences. Such people and 
their victims—who are mostly women—are 
scattered among the high and low, and 
through all the walks of life; they bring dis- 
cord into happy homes and pain to the loyal] 
and the least deserving; they are feared 
rather than shunned or battled with by the 
majority: they are sly, gliding snakes in the 
grass, willing to attack anyone whom they 
think they can injure, but preferring those 
who are least able to ward them off, that 
their power to poison may be more acutely 
felt, and their victorious selves come out of 
the conflict uninjured. 

Let us not misplace the words good- 
hearted, and thereby lessen their value. 
Those who are worthy of being so desig- 
nated will guard against possible unjust 
consequences following from their sayings 
and doings; they will appreciate any good 
they may chance to find in bad quarters, 
and promptly condemn any bad they may 
find in good surroundings; they must do so 
in order to be as they are—good-hearted. 

tt 


SANCTUM CHAT. 


—— 





In revenge for the enforcement of the 
Sunday law, the saloon-keepers in Toledo 
endeavored to prevent the running of street 
cars on the Sabbath. A driver was arrest- 
ed and tried, but the judge charged that 
street cars were a necessity of modern civi- 
lizktion, and the jury acquitted the defend- 
ant on the first ballot. 

Some Californians are preaching and 
practising a new form of vegetarianism. 
They eat the vegetables raw, believing that 
cookery is contrary to nature. A leader in 
the movement has lived for months on bro- 
ken wheat, pears, melons, grapes, apples, 
and tomatoes, and he declares that he is 
very happy on that diet. 

Tue writer of a report on English facto- 
ries and workshops has drawn a picture 
which isanything but alluring of London 
bakeries. He found that in many cases the 
staff of life is prepared amid surroundings 
which are as unhealthfu) as they are unap- 
petizing, and that in some establishments 
the arrangements are positively shocking. 

In a recent analysis of twenty-nine sam- 
ples of quinine pills and capsules not one 
contained the amount of that article called 
for by the label, though some of them came 
near it. In two instances the so-called qui- 
nine proved to be one of the lower and 
weaker alkaloids from cinchona bark. It is 
important, especially in. fevers, that the 
quality, quantity and strength of quinine 
should be unimpeachable. 


Domestic servants and drivers of public 
vehicles in Constantingple are hereafter to 
be under the direct supervision of a pater- 
nal government. The office for the com- 
pulsory registration of servants, slready 
twice opened, and twice closed, is about to 
be re-established, and those who want ser- 


them. Public coechmen will be required to 
furnish proof of good character and skill. 


Tux Prince of Wales must have as large 
a wardrobe as star, and must be quite as 
mach in need of a ‘‘dresser.”’ At Porte- 
mouth he appeared the first day in a volun- 
teer uniform; at the review he was in the 








uniform of the Civil Service Corps; the same 


night he wae at Government House in the 
red tamic of a general officer. He can on 
occasion turn out as an sdmiral, a guards- 
man, a husear, a Highlander, a Uhlan, or in 
the flowing robes of an Indian rajah, possi- 
bly of a Chinaman or 8 Jap. 


Quezn Vicrozria is soon going to 
make a state visit to Epping Forest. By 
the exertions of a few public-spirited men 
and the corporation of London, this grand 
tract of 6,000 acres, half an hour's ride of the 
metropolis, has been rescued from the filch- 
ing and encroaching landlords in its vicin- 
age, and secured forever as a playground 
for the people of London, whose toiling 
East End population can reach ft by rail in 
half an hour, fora few cents. It is full of 
green glades and fine timber. 

How to prevent the adulteration of food 
is engrossing the attention of the Massachu- 
setts Legislature. A committee has report- 
ed a bill designed to preserve the purity of 
both food and drugs, giving a broad defini- 
tion tothe term adulteration, and putting 
ample power into the hands of the Btate 
Board of Health. That body is to make all 
necessary inquiries, fix the limits of ‘‘per- 
misible variation’ from the standard, and 
establish regulations for examining articles, 
in order to determine their quality. 


A PRETTY idea was carried out at a fash- 
ionable wedding in London the other day. 
The bride’s dress was of white brocade, 
and the bridesmaids appeared each in a dif- 
ferent color, or rather tint, so pale of hue 
were their pretty dresses. One was in pale 
blue, another in pale pink, a third in pale 
yellow, and the fourth in pale green, while 
all four wore large and picturesque white 
hats, trimmed with feathers and flowers to 
match their respective dresses, and each 
carried a bunch of flowers which also har- 
monized in color with her gown. 


A CORRESPONDENT of a prominent Lon- 
don paper writes from Sydney, New South 
Wales: ‘‘The Americans are pushing trade 
here with great energy ;in some articles they 
have ousted, and in others are ousting, Brit- 
ish manufactures. It has always been a 
puzzle here why British dealers are elbowed 
out so contentedly, and why they do not 
take the same pains as the Americans do to 
study the wants of their customers. The 
answer given is that the trade is too small. 
The Americans believe that ‘smal] begin- 
nings often have great endings.’ ’’ 

SoaP- BUBBLE parties are being revived. 
As many clay pipes are provided as there 
are guests. Every two pipesare decorated 
with a piece of ribbon of the same color. 
They are picked out at random, the gentle- 
men and ladics selecting separately. The 
gentleman and lady who happen to have 
ribbons of the same color become partners, 
and proceed to amuse themselves by blow- 
ing soap-bubbles from little cups placed in 
front of them, each couple vieing with 
each other to see whose bubbles are the big- 
gest and last the longest. This keeps up 
until refreshments are served, and if danc- 
ing follows, the partnership continues. 

Tux emigration movement is coming to 
be considered a serious matter in Great Brit- 
ain. Formerly only the poorer classes of 
Irish, who could no longer endure their 
poverty, came to America. Now it is very 
different, as the following from the London 
Economist, a leading financial paper, shows: 
‘‘We hear of three hundred heads of fami- 
lies emigrating to Manitoba and the far 
West. Trustworthy figures report them as 
taking $500,000 cash among them. Five 
hundred more of a similar description are 
preparing to pass through the same agency 
within the next fortnight. It is now on so 
large agscale as not to be without influence 
on our money market.”’ 


Axrstocracy in England is coming in 
every direction to grief. In addition to Lord 
Huntley, we have another Scotch lord of 
ancient lineage, Lord Ruthven, in the Bank- 
ruptcy Court, who finds matters even harder 
to arrange. The heir of a baronet is found 
apprenticed to a pawbroker. The Countess 
of Mornington has applied tor parochial re- 
lief. Two noble brothers are in. the coal 
trade. A great flower shopin Regent street 
is kept by an aristocratic Major, who is not 
ashamed of his calling. At Ealing they 





from ‘‘the Viscount’s dairy,” and at Ey. 


ing and watering vegetables for the London 
market. The earlis now dead, and his 
widow has been pensioned off the pur- 


chaser of the ground. 

Tue lottery mania is spreading with 
alarming rapidity in France. The 
Figaro even goes so far as to publish beri- 
ously a proposal for the stoppage of one 
franc per month from the salaries of all the 
employes in the Postoffice and other Gov- 
ernment or private sdministrations, in or- 
der that all might par icipate in « monthly 
drawing or lottery. The French pestofiice 
employs 160,000 persons, and consequently 
the one f:anc & month would just fur. 
nish four prizes of 40,000 francs a month, or 
one a week. There is not a singleemploye, 
according to the same paper, who would re. 
fuse to pay the smal] montly contribution to 
obtain the chance of so large a profit, and 
to “provided besides for the future of a 
family of work people.” 


THE enthusiastic and almost affectionate 
interest which the people of Oneida, New 
York, felt in the Indian skeletons recently 
exhumed at that place, has rapidly declined 
since it became known that the original 
proprietors of these mournful relics died, in 
all probability, of the, small-pox. This as. 
surance is imparted by an aged Indian 
whose father informed him of the circum- 
stance on his way home from a fishing ex- 
cursion, as they passed the spot where the 
bones were lately uncovered. It is needless 
to point out the sacred value which attaches 
to evidence of this character. It comes home 
with a solemn and awful thud to the bo- 
soms of the people of Oneida who have 
stripped from their bar-rooms and show- 
windows the osseous decorations which for 
a brief time brought them custom. 


. 
? ’ 


ARCHDEACON KirBy, who has spent many 
years as a Deacon within the Arctic Circle, 
lectured in Detroit the other evening upon 
his work and the people among whom it has 
been performed. There are four dioceses in 
Rupert’s Land, and if one Bishop writes, to 
another, his letter has got to go by the way 
of England, traveling 12,000 miles be- 
tween twopoints which are only 800 miles 
apart. ‘‘When an Esquimau girl marries,” 
said the lecturer, ‘‘she cuts the hair off 
the top of her husband's head, rolls it up 
into a ball, and places it upon the side: of 
her head, combing her own hair over it. 
When his hair has grown again, she again 
cuts it off, and has a roll for the other side 
of her head. Aftershe has been married 
eight or ten years she has a formidable 
chignon. Now, I will leave it to you, la- 
dies, whether these Esquimau girls got that 
custom from you, or you from them.”’ 


“ERE is an anecdote of the Princess Royal 
when she first went to her home in Berlin: 
A Prussian Princess, for instance, is not al- 
lowed by her mistress of the robes to take 
up @ chair, and, after having carried it 
through the whole breadth of the room, to 
put it down in another corner. It waswhile 
committing such an act ‘that Princess Vic- 
toria was lately caught by Countess Perpon- 
cher. The venerable lady remonstrated 
with a considerable degree of earnestness. 
“T'll tell you what,’’ replied, nothing 
daunted, the royal heroine of this story— 
“T’litell you what, my dear Countess, you 
are probably aware of the fact of my mother 
being the Queen of England?’ The Coun- 
tess bowed assent. “Well,” resumed the 
bold Princess, ‘‘then I must reveal to you 
another fact; Her Majesty, the Queen of 
Great Britain and Ireland, has not once, but 
very often, so far forgotten herself as to 
take upachair. i speak from personal ob- 
servation, Ican assure you. Nay, if Iam 
not greatly deceived, I noticed my mother 
carrying a chair in each hand, in order to 
set them for her children. Do you really 
think that my dignity forbids anything 
which is frequently done by the Queen of 
England?’ The Countess bowed again, 


and retired, perhaps not without &, little ss- 
tonishment at the jmportent biographical 
ee ae se she ha@ heard. However, aX 
ew her office, anid resolved ’to prove » 
less staunch to her duties than the Princess 
to her principle. 
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THE SWEETEST SONG, 





srw. 8. Ww. 





Clare looks up from the book she holds, 
With a pretty frown in her laughing eyes; 
Her listless hands lle loosely clasped 
In her silken lap, as she cries— 
“Why can’t the poets sing other songs— 
Find something else below, above, 
Newer, better than this old tale, 
This threadbare theme of love? *’ 


And I pause to look at the lovely face, 
While I hold imprisoned one dimpled hada; 
‘It can never be that, my Clare,*’ I say. 
‘Some day you will understand 
That nothing is better—power, fame, 
Honor, wealth, nor the touch of gold ; 
For Love ts the pulse of the world to-day, 
And it throbs as it did of old. 


‘It ls from Love that valor springs 
The heart to dare, the will to do; 
The strength to win some bright renown, 
To be brave men and true! 
No matter where you wander, dear, 
Beneath our own or foreign skies, 
You'll find the sweetest poems sung 
Are songs to woman's eyes. 
‘‘ambition grasps a laurel wreath, 
But Love can conquer even fate— 
Conquer the king upon his throne, 
The peasant at his gate. 
You laugh and shake your little head, 
But yet, my pretty Clare, ‘tis true; 
You'll own it, some time, doubting beart, 
When Love has conquered you.*’ 


Marjorie’s. Sacrifice. 











Clay,” said old Mrs. Crindle to her son, 

t.:e doctor,as he came in from hig round 
of visits, with a weary look on his pale hand- 
some face, never too weary however to feel 
interest in anything the dear mother might 
have to tell him. 4 

“Arrived, have they, mother? It will be 
better than ety an old empty house for 
neighbors, you think, eh? ell, I hope 
indeed it may prove so.” 

The old lady shook her head doubtingly. 

“They seem to be only men and boys, ex- 
cept a slip of a girl, who flitted about here, 
there, and everywhere, giving orders as 
though she had my grey h upon her 
young shoulders.” 

The doctor laughed, but it was a tired 
laugh, and the old ears listening were keen 
to detect the sound of weariness. 

“You are tired, my ,»” she said. 

“Oh no,” he answ “Not more than 
usual. By the way, mother, I had a letter 
from Marjorie to-day. They talk of coming 
home pes summer, but she save it 1s im- 
possible to carry out imy proposition of a 
marriage in June; that’ bor father’s eye- 
sight is failing more and more rapidly, and 
that she could not think of leaving him.” 
cna long has your engagement lasted, 

’ av ” 

“Four years,”’ he said despondently. 

“Four years! And except for Mr. Mark- 
ham’s —_ would have been married 
long since. Why can he not make his home 
with you?” 

“I have proposed that to Marjorie, but she 
will not hear of it. She has an absurd idea 
that I might wake some fine day and fancy 
him a burden; and all my eloquence to the 
contrary has been so long wasted that I have 
ceased to exercise it.’’ 

“But she still holds you to your engage- 
ment?’’ 

“Why, mother,” and now there was re- 
proach in the young doctor’s tace, “I ask no 
woman lightly to me my wife; and 
once asking I need not to be held to my part 
at least of the bond.” 


()c next-door neighbors have arrived, 


“Well, well, I hope you may al feel 
80 ; but you have not been tri et, Clay.’’ 
The summons to dinner at this moment 


interrupted them, and after the daintily- 
served meal, seated before a blazing fire in 
dressing-gown and slippers, Doctor Clay 
Crindie mentally congratulated himself that 
his duties for the twenty-four hours were 
ended. 


But his congratulations were premature. 

A quick sharp peal at the bell startled 
him from his reverie. 

A lad ot perhaps fourteen stood on the 
threshold as the servant opened it. 

‘My father has been suddenly taken ill,” 
he said. “I saw the doctor’s sign this after- 
noon, and Sister Eva told me to ask hiin to 
cone in at once,please. We live next door, 
only moved in to-day.” 

_ All this poured forth in a breathless boy- 
ish treble, which reached the ear of the doc- 
tor as he sat’ within. 

“All right, 1 will be there in five min- 
utes,”’ he called out. 


drawing on the boots he had been. 


— 

OK to draw off, mentally anathematiz- 
ing next-door neighbors in and this 
case in particular, he on his unex- 
ected errand. 


is 
He had no need to ring the bell. 

_ The boy who had come for him had sta- 

tioned himself at the opened door, and mo- 

tioned him to the stairs. 
At their head stood a y 
In that moment he 

erry — a air of quiet ty, as she 

ou 

an me © cold hand of welcome, and 
“My father will find very ill, I fear,”’ 

rade, him glance again into her face to 


h she had nerved herself to suppress 
oupilonad rae na the — room 
y way into the 
2 tls 
e a heavy cold, and had been 
suddenly seized with acute rheumatism, in 
as ar to the vital 
nstan r. Crindle’s professional e 
saw that case was well-nigh hopeless. 

He fo his at. his annoyance,as he 
struggled with all his skill to baffie the grim 
—s but in — 

e worn sun came creeping into 
+ the room, a ipues low wail welcomed ‘fe from 
that Gantry sighped chainber where a dead 
man iy. P 

The doctor lifted in his arms the — 
unconscious form which had stood by his 

side so bravely through all these long hours 
and bore it from the ° 

On her own bed he laid the girl, thon al- 
most reluctantly went to work to bring her 
—— to a sense of iho reality of her suf- 

e ng. 

Her swoon was long, but when at last the 
blue eyes unclosed she madea sudden effort 
to rise, as though conscious that she was 
needed elsewhere; then with a shudder 
came the recollection that her father could 


never need or miss her and witha 
suppressed cry of pain, she fell on her 
pillows. ' 

A week passed. 

The grave had reseived itsown ; the house 
was silent and gneaw. 

Eva took little note of anything, save that 


a kind, motherly tace was constantly beside 
her, and that many times a day someone 
entered her room who brought with him an 
at:nosphere of strength and rest. 

She grew to look tor his coming, and to 
sink back into the old apathy when he had 

ne; but she could not have told whether 
~ was young or old,or described his face or 

orm. 

Yet it was this which made her lok upon 
Doctor Crindle and his mother as old tried 
friends. . 

When the mists scattered at last, and she 
knew that she must take up her young life 
again, with this newly laid burden resting 
in all its weariness upon it, it was to these 
friends she looked for advice—to them she 
detailed her father’s plans. 

“He intended to send Arthur to school,” 
she said, with a dry sob. ‘I still think it 
best; but I shall be very lonely with only 
Harry and Will in this great house. Papa 
al said our means would be indepen- 
dent, and I suppose they are.”’ 

And so they proved, and so they carried 
out his plans. 

Eva remained in the big lonely house 
keeping with her the two boys, eight and 
poe letting Arthur go, as proposed, to 
ac 


But she was not lonely as she had feared. 

Her next-door a prevented that. 

‘Come in and to me for an hour or 
two now and then, my dear,”’ Mrs. Crindle 
had said 


And when the 
not Jet her go, 
would come to her or make 
thein. 

‘‘What should J bave done but for you?”’ 
she said one day to Mrs, Crindle. “You 
have been like an own dear mother to me." 

And Mrs, Crindle listened balf in pleas- 
ure, half in pain. 

“Perhaps,” she thought. “I might have 
been her mother had not Clay already se- 
lected for me a daughter.”’ 

Strange this was the only subject on 
which the little party had not touched. 

Clay’s en ment had been for so long 
so intangible a thing that they had grown to 
dwell upan it as little as ble. 

It was like touching a sore, as that Ev 
with her young heart already throwing o 
its burden of grief inanew sweet joy—to 
which she gave no name, or stopped indeed 
to know that it existed—little dreamed of 
the misery in store for her. 

Nor did Clay think more than she. 

He called himself a brother to the lonely 
orphaned girl. 

He wrote Marjorie long accounts of her— 
how he hoped one day they would be 
friends. 

Yet, when he knew that day was about 
to dawn, he shrank back, and knew not 


why. 
The knowledge came with the annouce- 
ment froin Marjorie that she was coming 
home sooner than she had , and in 
the early May would pay a visit to his mo- 
ther. 

In May ! and April was half gone. 

The snow had ieag melted, but he and 
Eva still had their uent rides. 

He had an engagément with her on the 
afternoon that he recetved the letter. 

As they were driving along beneath the 
shadow of the elins, he drew it from his 
pocket. 

“Eva,” he said, “you have been m 
friend so longthatI am going to bes 
your friendship for some one very dear to 
me. This letter is from my future wife. 
Will you read it ?”’ 

A great wave of color surged to her face; 
her very heart seeined to stop its beating as 
she stretched out one little icy hand to take 
it from him. 

Silently she read it through, then folded 
and held it out for him to take again. 


rl had come, she would 
in the evenings they 
her come to 





“T am very giad for you,’’ she said,in a4 
quiet ineasured tone. 
Then their eyes met, and each read down, 


down into the other’s soul. | 
“Heaven help us both !” saidthe man,and | 


turned the horses’ heads homeward. 


Three weeks later Miss Markham arrived. 
She was atall queenly woman, of soine- 
what majestic stature, and a charin of inan- 
ner which attracted all 





800 pe. 





who came within its | his 


“No wonder that be loved pars’, ene 


But tae human js a strange anomaly 

and in these days Miss Markham waiched 

her lover with strange penetration. 
His letters had with Eva. 

Ronny pus toe wean ghaneip Cities 

w wo 
orYet with almost, rworiahs gugecnest 
urged upon Marjorie, ax her say wan dtew- 


“< 


ing to anend, to consent to speed 
m 

She in silence, then looked 
rate the pale excited face with a littie 

uU . 

“Don't be foolish, Clay,” she sald. “I 
have wanted to tell dear, eveargince I 
came down, that I ght it very foolish 
of us both to cling to a sentiment time has 
worn out. You see,I have been ae oe 
much, 80 separated from you’’ 
was a little ke in ber voice 


& ° 

A great light came into his face, but she 
turned away as though it hurt ber, and for 
an instant a heavy anguish crept into her 


brave eyes. 
“You have my secret?’ he re- 
after her. . “You no longer love 
ine ?”’ 


“If I loved, could I give you ap, do you 
think ?”’ she answered. ‘No, no, Clay, I'll 
go back to the old biind father who needs 
ine, 

‘‘But now and then, when I need a little 
rest, you and Eva will let me come to yuu, 
will you not?’ 

had Doing uasband he promed his 11 

An er 6 ps 
with fervent passion upon 

She smiled. 

It was the first time his lips had touched 
her with such fire. 

“Don’t say anything till I am gone,” 
we whispered. “It may seem strange to 

er.’’ 

And man-like he never guessed that a 
d r reason lay beneath. 

ever soemedt that her own wound was 
as yet deep to see her rival win the happi- 
ness she had lost. 

Never guessed that as a week later she 
bade hiin her calm “Good-bye!” ber pillow 
the night before bad been deluged with 
scalding tears, and her soul cried out in re- 


t bellious misery against the livelong lonell- 
zi e-had decreed 


ness to which sh it. 

But Eva, with her keener woman-vision, 
as she offered up to Heaven her thankagiv- 
ing for the wonderful Joy which had so 
strangely come to her, did not forget to 
pray for the noble heart who had sown in 
tears what she had reaped in glorious hap- 


piness. 
Three Days. 


BY C. H. C. 











MORY! Letters!’ shouted the post- 

man, shaking a rickety old iron gate 

and bringing ashower of snow down 
upon his shoulders, 


7 vs ag peated, raising his voi 
“Emory !’’ he re voice 
and this time it penetrated to the kitenen, 


where ashivering old woman was shaking 
a table cloth. 

‘Bless me!’’ she cried, agesking aloud in 
her ainazement; ‘‘letters! He says Emory, 
that’s sure! Who can be writing to Mr. 
E 7?" she muttered, shuffling along the 
wide Rall to the front door. 

“Don't shake the gate down!’ she shout- 
ed tothe impatient postman. ‘I'll be there 


as soon as I can.”’ 
— and took the 


She struggled to the 
letter thrust between the 

“Happy New Year!” said the postman, 
cheerily, with a pit -) * aa at her poor 
clothing and wrinkled . 

“Same to you, and thank yon!’ she an- 
swered, but in an abstracted way, her mind 
being evidently absorbed in the letter. 

“If it should be Mr. Harry or Miss Kate!”’ 
she thought, ber withered cheeks burning 
at the exciting possibility. 

“Oh, if they were com ng bome!”’ 

Sbe fought her way through the keen 
January wind back to the house, turning 


the letter over and over in ber hand. 


Scarcely waiting to shake the snow from 
her feet and skirtsa,she hurried to the door 
of a room upon the lower floor, and 
knocked. 

There was no answer, and she waited, fid- 

ing with her coarse apron, her hands 
rotting with excitement, and her eyes 
fullof a hungry —_ as they read 

n and again the direction of the lettor,to 
“Mr. Henry Emory.” 

Yet there wasa shrinking, too, in her 
manner, and a timidity in ber face, as, after 
knocking asecond tine unanswered, she 
gently turned the handle ef the door, and 
pushed it open, revealing a library well 
stocked with books, and once handsoinely 
furnished, though everything was old and 


"Sen tay thickty overywhete, excepting 
-Dust e 

ata 4 eshedaediien desk, where the 
occupant ofthe room was writing — 
and with close attention to the matter in 
hand. 

He did not look like aman to be rashly 
interrupted. 

He was old, with iron-gray bair, heavy 
eyobrows, and a a forehead, whose 
wrinkles seemed as much by ill- 
tem as b 

Hie had boon s handsome man ones, but 


Sy i eee cee et 


and 





od told of ' 
thet accorded ill with tire delloste fosteres 
haughty ourve of the tightly compress 


Mei what is &?” he . 
the old servant mades alight nal to aliret 


attention. 
pj. 4 i 
e ’ 
on bis tace, onl ant toe 


OT What are you standing thete for?" he 
looking up to see the old woman 


him. 
woh, Me. Emory!I thought it might be 
trom tar. Merry, 
“How dare mention Mr. Harry to 
me?” he thundered. ; 
“Or Mise Kate," she ssid, shrinkilig, bot 


“Mine Kate fs dead!” he maid. 


f 
“The letteris from M Dieal ot te 


re. 
brooke,” —with a 
naine—‘‘or Miss La 
her hter is to be sent me-—-to to 
be cared for. It istoo late now w 

This is the doctor's addition to my 

ate niece's letter. Listen— - 


“Mrs. Holbrooke was buried ey 
in accordance with her last pat aoe 
daughter wil) start at once for Marstes.” 


“Put her somewhere for a night.” 
“Oh, Mr. Emory!" pleaded thé old 
oman 


“Thia is not the workhouse! 1 donot 
propose to take in paupers. (io about your 
work.’ 

“Oh, Mr. Einory! Miss Kate's danghtert 
You can't tarn her out! And poor Miss Kate 
dead ! Oh, dear! oh dear!" 

And here the weak,quivering voice broke 


aobs. 

“Go!” the master cried. F 

She was preparing a room for the ex- 
guest, when a cab drove to the 


pected 

trunks were bumped down,and a light 
crossed the front hall, the door 
open. 

With a hushed breath she listened, hear- 
ing a low, sweet voice, and then a loud one 
sneering and cold. 

Not many words were exchanged before 
the light footfall came up the stairs, and 

eard cried, 


then the girlish voice she had h 
‘Barbara, where are you?" 


w 


“Here, dearie, here!" she 
bustling to the door. a 
“Oh, my dearie!"’ she cried; “come in 


ag ght girli figu clad in dee 

As t girlish re, n 
mowraiie, crossed the hall, and th md 
moving hat and veil, Kate Holbrooke 
looking about her. Ra... 

She was not more than seventeen, with a 
face that, in spite of recent sorrow, told of a 
brave, bright oature. 

Large frank brown eyes, clear and fenc- 
lute, were shaded a long brown lash 
while over the low aed” brow cluste 
rings of sunny brown hair, just escaping 
auburn. 

Tho sweet mouth was adorned v4 pearly 
white teeth,and the features, if not faultless, 
were good, while a bright, fair complexion 
lent a charm to all. 

“Barbara! ’’ she said, her lips quivering. 
“My mother told me I would surely fipd a 
friend in you." 


“Oh, dearie, yes! Iloved your ° 
and you are like her. Is your name 
dearie?"’ 

“Yes ; Kate Emory Holbrooke!" 

“Another Miss Kate! But — can you 


stay? ” 

“I inust stay !'’'—with a bright gleam of 
the clear brown eyes. ‘My nother sent me 
wo pe her debt.”’ 

“Child, what can you mean?” 

“She told me,”’ sald the girl, softly, ber 
eyes full of yearning tenderness, ‘that her 
uncle took her a babe from her ing 
mother, who was his brother's widow. 
That he brought her tw a home that was 
beautiful, luxurious, and hospitable.” 

Here the speaker looked around her and 
shuddered. 

“That Le gave her a father’s love,s father’s 
care, lavishing upon ber all a girl's heart 
could desire." 

“So he did!—so he did! She was as 
happy as the day was long. Ah, me! ah, 
me:” 

“She told ine that he would have made 
her his daughter in fact, by marrying her to 
his only som, who was but a few years older 
than herself. Bntimy mother loved ope of 
the many visitors who caine bere ; and when 
her uncle, in furious rage, sent him away, 
sle followed and warried him,.’’ 

“Yes, dearie ; yes." 

“Then her cousin, who had loved her, of- 
fended his father.”’ 

“Hush, dearie! Never speak of that! It 
is nearly thirty years since Mr, Harry left 
home, but his father will not hear his 
name.”’ 

“My mother told me that after j 
his icve by ingratitude, she tried ot ment 
years to win forgiveness, but her uncle 
never forgave her.”’ 

dearie?”’ 


“But she was happy. 

“While my father lived she was happy; 
but after he died sorrow alter sorrow came. 
Ll am the youngest of six.ehildren, Barbara, 
and all =y brothers and my only sistér are 
dead. 6 were very poor—very, ve 
poor, oo! But as soon as 1 was old enoug 
ny mother told me if she died I must come 
bere, and try to repay my uncle {1 the care 
he gave her. She heard that be had lost 
his property, all but the old house," 

“T think he is very poor, dearie!”’ 

“And that he had shut himself up after 
his son left bim, and lived in wretched 
poverty and lonliness!"’ 

“Oh, yes! Your mother would never 
know her old home, Miss Kate. I've seen 
the time when every room on this foor,and 

fourteen bedrooms, | 













_— 





"10 


were filled with company. Mr. Ha.ry 
would have his city friend«, and Miss Kate 
hers, and inusic from morning tll night, 
and dancing, and boating,and every kind 
of pleasure. And not one of the young peo- 


ode pg than Mr. Emory. And to see 
now! Ob, dearie, it's a poor home for 
a “ari 
ale 





rl now.” 
heavily. 


dial. Mr. Emory, scowling at her, hac 


“Bo you are anvther pauper sent to me, 
ere you? I suppose you will serve ine as 
our mother dis! ou'll fare no better 
than if you go to the workhouse, where 


you belong. I have no monvy now to 
waste!"’ 


And dolefully true the poor girl found 
his words. 

The most rigid raimony governed the 
household, where the line was drawn with 
the narrowest margin inside of actual star- 


0. 
r. Emory took his meals in the library, 
and told Kate to “eat where she pleased!" 
Kate selected asinall room on tho lower 
floor, which she made clean and brig'it, hop 
ia tine to win her uncie trom his soli- 
, to share her meals. 
But ber efforts to brighten the house and 
life were met by stern resistance. 
She made some [little ornaments for the 
library, which were thrown into the 


ay “ES 


~ 


She put the early spring wild flowers, vio- 
leta, and snowdrops upon the grim desk, 
and they were tossed, vasy and all, into the 


She worked faithfully to reduce some of | 
the disorder in the house to cleanliness, and | 
met only frowns. 

‘She mended her uncle's clothing when 
Barbara brought it from tho ironing table, 
andeven ventured to repair what bung in 


closet. 

No objection being inade, she went a step 
farther, and gave the bedroom a thorough 
cleaning, to be asked, sarcastically, “If the 
house wao not larjze enough for ite owner to 
have one rooin in peace." 

Little dainty dishes, made of such poor | 
material as she could command, and put | 
a her uncle's tray, were seut back tothe | 
Ehobon with a rough comunand, to avoid 
“wasteful extravagance.” | 

But when the weary tnonths had left win- 
ter, spring, and suininer behind them, and 
the autuinn caine, Kate asked her uncle's 
perinission to seok re gh dyprerg 

Being bhambly told to “go where she 
liked, and do as she plowed,’ she applied 
for and obtiined a vacant position asa 
teacher in the Marston seclool. 

There was no silary to begin with, but 
thers wasthoe hope of a regular teacher's 
pice when furthor proticiency was at- 

nod. 


_ 


| 


| 


Fully awake to tho fact that herown exer- | 
tions inust win her support, Kate studied 
faithfully, hammering away ut Gorman and | 
French, practising diligently upon a plano 
very much the less for lony neglect, and in | 
the intervals trying to make the old house 
something home-like in the occupied 
roous, 

It was wonderful to see the change inere 
Cleanliness made. 

Rich furniture falling to decay was polish- 
ed up, and moth-eaten velvet covered with 
chintz that, if taded, was at least clean. 

The little breakfast room was brightened 
up, and overy meal tastefully served ; for 
there were storos of silverware, glass, and 
china, with the finest of table linen, put 

6, 

Every day, in spite of sarcasm, rebuff, 
downright insult, Kate went to the library 
belore meals to wsk ber unclo to share ber 
repasta, and foran hourin the afternoon to 
try and interest him in something outside of 

8 books, 

It was vory hard work to talk brightly of 
her school duties, of the children, of the vil- | 
lage gossip the other teachers brought, of | 
the theasand little incidents of daly life, 
with only that stern, hard face, utterly irre- 

ve, before her,and occasionally a rude 
Or sarcastic speech about ‘women's chatter” 
to answer her. 

But it was some gain that after atime sho 
was not asked every five minutesif shoe 
was not ready to leave the roou. 

Before the long, bitter. winter was 
over, Kate had gained two points; she had 
eoaxed ber uncle to eat with her, and ob- 
tained perinission <o study in the library. 

She was soon sure that ft was not any an- 
noyance to her uncle t help her over the 
knotty places that all students meet. 

Hp would come out of his shell to read 
German to her, throwing light 
u her difficulties by his emphasis of cer- 

n words or syllables. 

Asher knowledge increased, he offered 
her the use of books, and gave her valuable 
aid in whatever she undertook. 

‘ But she was never unprepared for an ab- 
rupt change of inanner, a sneering inquir 
\as to what she expected to gain by wheed- 
ling a pauper,or some cutting sarcasm about 
‘mrong-minded women infringing upon 
masculine studies. One thing he spared 

jher.; he hever mentioned her inother. 

Trifles proved to her that she was guining 


ing. 
Ope afternoon she found that the plane | 
had been tuned; another day sho found | 
‘a fifty dolar bill upon her dressing-table, 
without note or word 


Go another year , and there came to 
Pnyd rer a teacher of drawing, Elliot Gira 
ham by fasne, an artist unknown to fume, 

' '*gome twenty-three or four years of age. 

‘ Before long Kate Holbrooke knew what 
ess lay before her—anew -e 
future of love, though 
_— was dark encugh. 

the 
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Her reception had certainly not been cor- | 


| dependence upon his son keen! 


| the price of tmateria 


| No, no! 


| ceived froma city bank 
| that five thousand doliars had been placed 


| 
“Your head is fairl 
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| crippled years before by @ railroad accident, 

and to Kate he confided much of his sorrow 

| for the hopeless suffering he was compelled 
w witness, 

| Jt was not long before Kate was a wel- 

| come visitor at the tiny village where the 
cripple lived, and her bright, cheery tace 
ol volee brought comfort tothe lonely,su'- 

| tering life. 

It gave him evidently a new happiness to 
see his son and Kate sharing work and 
pleasure, and his ee words werein 
strong contrat to Mr. Emory’s sarcasins 
upon the “two i in love. 

Day after day they met, and the long 
evenings that had dragged so heavily sped 

coustshi both 


away on rosy wings. 

It was an uneventful Ps 
Elliot and Kate recognizing the fact that 
oornmon prudence must make the engaye- 
ment a long one. 

Elliot's salary barely suffieed for his own 
support and that of his father, and the oo 
pictures that were to win him faine and for- 
tune existed as vet only in his brain. 

It was bappiness enough for Kate to know 
herself beloved, to share in the dreams and 
hopes of the artist lover, to build magnifi- 
cont air-custics, even if alaugh scattered 
thein. 

She was a favorite with old Mr. Graham, 
and he talked with her very often ‘of her 
home-life and its difliculties,always encour- 
aging her to persevere in her efforts to ‘‘pay 
her mother's debt."’. 

Ho was always sad when he talked to her 
of her uncle, but this she attributed to the 
fact that he felt his own helplessness and 

, and drew 
mental comparisons between his own life, 
lonely and secluded, but surrounded by 
love, and that of the surly old man, lett 
alone in old age by those who owed him 
the happiness of their youth. 

Another year sped away, and the change 
in Mr. Eimory gladdened Kate's heart. Ife 
ne longer shut himself in nis library, but 
could be coaxed into the garden on fine 
days; he graciously allowed Kate to us6 her 
needie in his service, prudgiogly giving her 

for new linen, and 
siniling kindly as the new set of shirts 
and underclothing was shyly left in his 
rooul, 

“Can the child love me? She stays with 
me, but Elliotis too poor to take a wife. 
Don't be a fool again, Henry, 
Emory! She would leave you to-morrow, 
if her lover asked her.”’ 
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| to Eliiet, and then slipped her arm through 
her uncle's, led him across the halltoa 

| roomn Opposite to her sitting-room. 
One giance showed bim that the farniture 


land books of his own livrary were before | 


| bim, though the pretty carpet and curtains 
were new, and a eosy arm-chair and wide 
lounge had been added. 

“I thought,’ said Kate, opening the door 
of a communicating root, “that you would 
feel nore at home, uncle, with your own 
surroundings, 80 1 have had your bedroom 
| furniture put in here. 


In the drawing-room or'the dining-room. 
You can be as juiet here as you wish, and 
I ain sure it will be healthier for you than 
the gloomy reoms at your house. The sun 
lies on one or other of these rooms all day 


long." 

“You want me to live here?” he said, 
slowly. 

“You! Oh, please do not disappoint me! 
I will do all a daughter can do to make you 
happy; and you will have Barbara, who 
knows all your ways. You will not go 
back to that great, gloomy house alone? ’’ 

“But your husband?” 

“His father is herc, too, in the roomn above 
these. He cannot walk, but I promised you 
would see him.” 

She led the way, taking his consent to re- 
main granted. 

As she entered the drawing-room where 
Mr. Grahain was seated in his wheeled chair, 
he turned his head away ; but presently she 
saw him look up and ery— 

“Father, father!—say that you forgive 
me!” 

There was a deep sob—a broken voice 
saving, ‘My son!tiny son!” 

And Kate stole away, leaving them to- 
gether; and she found her husband awuil- 
ing ~ 

“Why did you not tell me?” she asked. 

“Tell you what, love? "’ ; 

“That :ny uncle is your grand father.”’ 

‘*Youare dreaming !"’ he cried. 
told him the scene she bad just wit- 
nessed. 

“I never guessed it,’’ he said. “I have 
often heard my father speak of bis life-long 
remorse for soine wrong doue toa most 
loving father, aud | suspected the name we 
use was not our own. ButI never know 
inore than that he accused himself of hav- 





So bis thoughts ran; but suddenly he | 


cried— 
“I'll test hor! I'll test her love!” 
Winter was coming on, when Kate re- 
an official notice 


to her account by an old’ friend of her 
mother’s, 

Five thousand dollars! 
breath away. 

Never in her wildest dreams had she 
thought of possessing such wealth. 

No clue w the generous donor was given, 
but Kate and Barbara took a trip tothe city, 


It fuirly took her 


| to be sure the good news was true. 


Mr. Emory was fiercely sarcastic. 
“L wish you joy of it!” he sneered. 
"fg lene already. I sup- 
pose now you will marry that beggarly 
drawing teacher? "’ 

“Yes, uncle,” Kate said, blushing resily. 
“Weare to bo. married New Year's Day, if 
you are willing.” 

“What have to do with it?) Youare old 
enough and rich enough to do as you please. 
I never expscted you to stay here, if a bet- 
ter home was offered to you.” 

New Year's Day dawned bright and 
Runny. Just before the breakfast hour 
Barbara knocked at Einory's door, and 
thrust in a largo parcel. 

Upon the top was a note :— 


“DEAR UNCLE,— 





“To-day is the anniversary of my coming | 


here, and my wedding-day. Wiil you ac- 
cept this as my New Gears gilt, and weur 
it to chureh this morning,where I earnestly 
hope you will take my father’s place at iny 
marriage? Tbe tailor bad the old dress 
suit in your closet, sol hope this one will 
fit. May the New Year bring you love and 
happiness. 
“KATE.” 

Two large drops fell upen the open paper 
as Mr. Emory lifted it to his lips. Then, as 
if ashained of his weakness, he tossed it 
aside, muttering— 

‘-As well seo the farce out!” 

Opening the large parosl, he took out the 
suit and dressed himself carefully, mutter- 
ing, half alond— 

“Sol amto be the father on this happy 
occasion f"" 

Ashe spoke a spasin of 
face, hia pale lips twitch 
groaned the word— 

“My son! oh, my son!’ ‘ 

Butall traces of emotion bad left him 
when he gretted Kate witha half sarcastic 
compliment upon Ler bridal appearance. 

It was very simplé, a so® white cashinere 
and a bonnet of white ‘silk, the whole 
costaine the work of the bride's deft fin- 

ers. 

It wasa quiet wedding,and Mr. Emory 
was equal to the occasion, looking hand- 
some and dignitied in his new suit, with 
snowy linen and faultiessly-titting gloves. 

“You will dine withus?’ 


n crossed his 
, and he almost 


turning to Mr. Emory, as a lired carriage | carefully studyi 


drove up to the gate of the churchyard. 

Mr. Emory hesitated, but Kate put her 
hand gently upon his arm. 

“You cannot refuse on my wedding- 
aS ag pleaded, lifting sof, wistful eyes 
to 


oe shugged his ners: but handed 
neo the carriage with courteous grace, 
and balf-reluctantly sollowed her. ’ 


. At the door of her new home she nodded 


| ing ruined his father, and offended past for- | 


giveness.”’ 

There was no further question of Mr. 
Emory’s remaining, andif tiliot and. Kate 
were apt to seek moments alone for loving 
confidence,neither Mr. Emory or his newly- 
found son could complain, a8 they were 
never weary of beiug together, iiving over 
the weary yeurs Of separation. 

Indeed, Kiliot was quite sure that his 
grandfather had ‘burned his ship,’’ and 
Bold the old hone, as it was full of work- 


| men, house and grounds being thoroughly 


put in order. 

Just before the New Year came round 
again, & tiny cluimant for love appeared ut 
the cottage, 

Mr. Emory, who seemed to have renewed 
his youth in that happy year, invited the 
fainily at breakfast to take a drive. 

Skilful surgery and care had so far aided 
the cripple tiat ho could move about on 
crutches, and with his son's assistance he 
took his place ina handsome carriage that 
inthe early morning drove up to the out- 
tage door. 

“It looks like a private carriage!" Kate 
said, as she took her place; “but where is 
Unele Henry?” 

“Ile left word to start, and he would join 
os."’ 

Evidently the coachman had his orders, 
for he drove through the iron watow ay 


| Where the gate, no longer rickety, but tal 


and imposing, was throwa wide open, not 


| churlishly closed, as on that momentous 


’ Eiliot asked, | ¢ 


New Year's Day when Barbara took the 
letter thrust through the bars, 

Up the wide carriage-way they drove to 
the door of the stately mansion that Harry 
Iimory recognized as his boybood's home, 
but that Kate thought the fairies must have 
transformed. 

Inthe hall, smiling and gracious, stood 
Mr. kwory, both hands extended in greet- 
ing. 

‘Welcome home!’’ he cried. “A happy 
New Year w youall!”’ 
| Still bewildered, doubting the evidence 
| of her own seuses, Kate, clasping her baby 
close, followed hor uncle into a parlor, no 
longer @ vast, dreary room, presenting a 
Spectacle of waste, neglect, and decay, but 
richly and appropriately furnished. 

Here Barbara wok off ber Wraps, and car- 
ried off the baby ; aud when they were cos- 
ily settled, Henry Emory furnished the key 
to the bewildering riddle. . 

“Onee more, welcome home!” be cried. 

Then bis son spoke, low and tremu- 
lously— 

“I did not ruin you, then, father? ” 

“Fora tine you did,” was the grave ro- 
love and faith in ny b 
bitter vow 60 retrieve my fallen fortunes, to 
win riches beyond those I had lost, and to 


| have revenge upon thosewho bad deserted 
| tue, by leavin 








Kiliot and I think | 
these are very bright, pleasant rooms, and 
ou will only have the entry to cross to be 


And seeing bim fairly bewildered, she | 


iy; “and you dried up all the fountains of 
cart. Then I made a} a fatalist in 


g 4 enormous suin to public 





| repay her, if she can be 


| mother’s old home.” PPY im her 
| There wass moment of 


added— lence, and he 


“I do not fear to place wealth your 
tle handa, Kate, for they will = Beer 
So, my children,”’—and here he raised his 
| voice cheerily, for there were signs of deep 

emotion on the faces before him—, bappy 
New Year!”’ 

And the voices he loved repeated heart 

ily, “A happy New Year!” 
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| FRoM H18 POINT oF VIEW.—She is 

| ly, aay Wee course. Adoniram muggy 
show his taste in female charinsin her gs. 
lection ; but when she out alone she 
discreetly wears two veils, that the eyes of 
other nen Imay not rest upon her, She has 
no knowledge that any other man e 

— —y! attention is oalee tothe matter 
and then she expresses her utter indiffer, 
ence to the fact. iffer 

And theugh Adoniram ma be cross-eyed 
freckled, and narrow-chested, she would 
not hesitate a moment were the question put 
to her: ‘*Which is the handsomer, Adoniram 
or the Apollo Belvidere?” she would ap. 
swer, “‘Adoniram,”’ at once. 

At a party she sits quite still in the 

unless he chooses to talk to her; a4 at 
does not grow jealous even it he flirt She 
knows that ‘*man’s love is of bis life a thing 
apart ; "tis woman's sole existence,” 
_ So she adores him even when he turns 
his back on her, and does not know that she 
was not taken down to supper by anybody 
and was left stranded in hersolitary corner 
of the deserted front pmrlor, 

She knows that she herself is nothing but 
the other half of -Adenirain’s soul—has he 
not wid her so?—and behaves accordingly, 

She declines to dance, even in a quad- 
rille, with her handsome cousin, but she 
tells Adoniram gently how superbly he 
waltzes with the Widow Wicket, and says 
she luvesto watch them and think he is all 
herown; and she is content i! he comes to 
see her every Sunday evening, when there 
is no fun ng on anywhere, and sits inthe 
big arm-chair,and wonders when her grand- 
father Saveup is going to die and leave her 
his money so they can marry, or tells her 
how Ppt the Pepper girls are, and that he 
could have any one of them itor the mae 

° 8. 
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SMUGGLERS’ TRICKS.—A droll story is 
| wld about an empl of the Paris octroi, 
i who, while walking in the eity met a very 
, thin ,entleman whose face secured to be 





| furnilisrto bim, but as that of a very fat gen- 
| tleman. On Thursday morning, ing on 
| duty at one Of the customs barriers, the off- 


| cial became aware of the gentieman with 
| the familiar face, but who had once more 
| beecatne corpulent as to tigure, coming along 
| the road in the direction of Paris. in he 
| reached the gate he was sto by the off- 
| vers of the octroi, and “invited” to explain 
why he had been emaciated on Wednesday 
| and obese on Thursday. The transformed 
| individual tried to run away, but be was 
| pursued, arrested, and relieved of an india 
| rubber waistcoat containing about twenty 
| quarts of spirits which bo was endea (- 
_ tu sinugzle into Pars. The ipeident ts 
| highly comic one, but it may be also int 
| esting to know that the gentleman ~ ‘ith 
| india-rubber waistcoat is a very olc 
ner’ at the Paris octroi barriers and ** 
| is generally towards the middle of s 
' ber, before the reopening ot the Ch: 
; andthe return of the fashionalle 
from the watering-places, and when 
thing is desperately dull, that the ¢ 
man with the india-rubber waistcoat 
with alcohol makes his ap nee. 
supposed to be own brother to the res 
ble working man who breaks bis le, 
outside the barrier, and is wenanyy Om 
through the gate on a inattress on bis 
to the hospital, when the douaniers p 
mattress with their spikes, and ri 





up, discover it to be stuffed quails ap 4% 


lans destined for the city markets. 
he had a baby nephew once whose remay 
were not found in a child’s coffin, otherw 
full of Lyons sausage and Strasburg pi¢- 








MUTABILITY OF FORTUNE.—A youl» 
iady, nativeof Martinique and a creole, — 
on a voyage to France, with the design 
being educated there, when the merchant 
vessel on board of which she wan passonge 
was ee by an — cruiser, 
carried into Algiers. tair captive was 
at first overwhelined with affliction at 
| prospect of captivity before her; but as _~ 
sion gave way to meditation, it caime to 
| recollection that an old negress bad “4 
| dicted that she would one day become id. 
| of the greatest princesses in the pee 
| “Ah!” exclaimed she, for superstition aie 
in this instance bat the handimaid of in 

ation, ‘it is doubtless so, I am to be a a 
| cons. Well, I must not quarrel —_ of 

tune—who knows what may come 
| this?’’ So strong did this pre sre sb0 


| grow u the young lady, that 
| Feathed she Dasbary shore she was a8 inveb 





point of resignation a6 any 
| devotee of Islamism could potty cy 
| The French consul at Algiers hnmec™ 


| offered to ransoin his country woman ; 
| no—the fair creole would not be ransomed, 


harities. For this I, gayed and worked, | for fear of ding fortune by res? 
: ng in vestments and specula- | 80 vul be of recovering ber liberty: 
, tions, and succeeding beyond my wildest |,So to the seraglio of the of Alg from 
hope. Self-denial | became babitual, and I | lady went; and stran eed to telly a 
was becoming & miser in all senses when my | his highness’ serag’ io owas seut a8 8 with 
good angel came to me. Not in one day | ent to the Sultan, who was so struck abe 
was the crust of revenge and parsimony | her beauty and menners, (for in bots tbe 
melted, not ally wen contidenes in human | was ) th:.: he elevated a wes 
~ restored. Very patiently my house- dignity of his favo te sultans! who 
biessing worked towm an oid heart tke rise of the Sultana V af 
back to love and happiness; but she never | died in the 1818, and was the 
faltered, never fail Now I may perhaps | one of the late Sultans. 
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New Publicatioris. 


pee 

ky Fork,” b Hartwell Cutn- 
oak 7 The ‘cas of “Rook Fork’’ has 
within the past three years 
place ainong American novelists. 


help being charmed with tiis x 
wale tes for its principal character a moe’ 
erless little girl, the daughter of a country 
doctor, who is brought ap by bumble rela- 
tives in the countr until she is taken away 
by a rich aunt to be “finished” at a 
boarding-school. The ures drawn of 
life at Rooky Fork are of the most fescinat- 
ing character, and the book fs one which 
will be read with equal delight by young 
and old. Lothrop & Co., Boston, whe 
ers. Price $1.50. 

“From Hand to Hand,” a novel from the 
German of Golo Raimund, by Mrs, A. L. 
Wistar. This is one of the very best of 
the many stories which this translator has 
given to the ae caretifne ore J world, In 

int of plot, character-sketching descrip- 
fon and other essentials it is of far more 
than average interest. The tale moves 
quickly, a not too common trait of German 
novels, and the acoompanying incidents are 
thoroughly entrancing. © one has ever 
better succeeded in giving, as far as possi- 
ble, the original flavor of a story than Mrs. 
Wistar, and in this work she has in no wise 
faltered. Beautifully printed and bound in 
d@oth, $1.50. Lippin & Co., Publishers. 

MAGAZINES. 

Arthur’s Illustrated Home Magazine for 
June contains the usual amount of exoel- 
lent matter. It is rich in all respects, but 
in household matters it is particularly to be 
commended. $2.00a year. Arthur & Co., 
Publishers, Philadel phia. 

Lippincott’s Magazine, for June, opens 
with an interesting and well-illustrated ar- 
ticle on Toledo, by 8S. P. Soott. Dr. Felix 
L. Oswald has an entertainin r on 
— which is also illust e illiam 
H. Rideing gives an acoount,enlivened with 
anecdotes, of English Lawyers and Law- 
Courts, and Lucy H. Hooper summarizes 
the recently published recollections of a 
French comedian, Sainson, who was‘a pupil 
of Talina and the teacher of Rachel. Art 
and Art-Lile in New York, by an anony- 
mous writer, is a lively sketoh on art socie- 
ties, studios, exhibitions, and receptions. 
On the Wheel, by Kol Kron, treats on trav- 
eling by bicycle, and the fiction in this 
number merits particular notice. The oon- 
clusion of Stephen Guthrie is extremely 
well 1 , and has novelty as well as 
ebarin. An Absent-Minded Hero, by Celia 
P. Wooley, is an unusually well-written 
story true to life, and as pleasant as it is in- 
teresting. The Romance of a Coffin, by 
Jane G. Austin,euibraces in a spirited inan- 
nerand with arenes local coloring, a fainily 
tradition of Old Nantucket, and Strange 
Night’s Lodging, by Hart Ayrault, deals 
with incidents which, if not very probable, 
are vividly told. There are several ms, 
and the usual complement and variety of 
papers in the editorial departinent. A new 
serial, entitled Fairy Gold, will commence 
in the July number and run throngh the 
rest of the year. J. B. Lippincott & Co., 
Publishers, 

The Sanitarian, for May, gives the con- 
clusion of Dr. T. J. Turner's paper on Na- 
tional — International Sanitary Jurispru- 
dence. The Dangers of Impure Ice, The 
State Regulations for the Prevention, and 
the Sanitary Results of the Contagious Dis- 
eases Acts in England; The Sanitary 
Council of the Mississippi Valley; State 
Boards of Health,The Vital Statistics of Im- 
migration, Mortality Statistics and Prevail- 
ine Diseases, etc. etc. A. N. Bell, Pub- 
lisher, New York. 





The North American Review for June. 
Senator W. B. “Allison has a paper on The 
Currency of the Future, in which he indi- 
cates the measures that will have to be 
taken by voy ae for Insuring a stable 
currency after the national debt has been ex- 
tinguished. A Memorandum at a Verture, 
by Walt Whitman, is an explanation of his 
| aa age and point of view in trenching upon 

pics not usually regarded as amenable to 
literary treatment. Andover and Creed 
a aeription, b Rev. Dr. Leonard Woolsey 
Bacon, is a philosophies! review of the pres- 
ent state of doginatic belief in the churches. 
Hon. George F. Seward, late minister to 
Cnina, has an article entitied Mongolian 
Immigration. Dr. John W. Dowling comes 
to the defence of the Hahnemannic School 
of Medicine. O. B. Frothingham bas a sym- 
pathetio article on Swedenborg. Not the 
east linportant r is one entitled “Has 
Land a Value ‘inally, Charles F. Ly- 
decker essays to prove that a National Mi- 
litia is a constitutional a . The 
North American Review, New Yor 
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——WAR. WAR. 


WAR on THe wasu-soiwer. WAR on FILTHY FUMES OF STEAM. 
A GOD-SEND TO OVERWORKED HOUSEKEEPERS and SERVANT-GIRLS. 


The Frank Siddalls Soa; 


Frank Siddalls Soap 


IT HAS MADE A DOMESTIC REVOLUTION IN THOUSANDS OF HOMES. 
tT HAS BEEN DECLARED by EDITORS and HOUSEKEEPERS to be one of the MOST WONDERFUL DISCOVERIES of car Time, 


And the “POST” now has the pleasure of telling its readers abovt its being a Labor-saving Invention, destined 
to afford wonderful reuef to over-worked women and servant-girls. It is as necessary to the comfort of the as of the Poor. 
The Frank Siddalls Way of Washing Clothes is better and easier than the old way, and it will answer both for the laces and gar- 
ments and the coarser clothing of the laboring-classes. It isa cheap Soap to use; and a few minutes’ time on the part of a Héuse- 

of ordinary intelli is all that is to show the washwoman how to use it, and every Housekeeper should insiat on 
its used one time 


CTLY BY THE D. TIONS. 

THE FRANK SIDDALLS SOAP and THE 
FRANK SIDDALLS WAY OF WASHING 
CLOTHES never fails when the Soap falls into the 





JUST THINK! WO STEAM TO SPOIL THE 
FURNITUBE AND WALL-PAPER! 


DONT FORGET TO TRY THE FRANK 
SIDDALLS SOAP FOR THE TOILET, THE 
BATH, AND FOR SHAVING. It agrees with the 
skin of the most delicate infant, and infants washed in 
this way will not get prickly heat and eruptions and 
sores, which other soap often causes. EVEN A PER- 
SON OF ORDINARY INTELLIGENCE WILL 
KNOW FOR CERTAIN that the long-continued use 
of a Scap that is excellent for washing children CAN- 
NOT POSSIBLY INJURE THE MOST DELI- 
CATE ARTICLE WASHED WITH IT, no matter 
how quickly it may remove dirt. 


hands of a person of Refinement, Intelligenceand Honor. 


HOW TO TELL A PERSON OF REFINEMENT. 
A person of Refinement will be glad toadopt an easy, clean, 
way of washing clothes, in place of the old, hard, sloppy, filthy way. 
INTELLIGENCE. 


eee Ten = ell ie > eae in following di- 
n of Intelligence will have no 
rections which are so easy that a child could understand them. 


HOW TO TELL A PERSON OF HONOR. 
A person of Honor will scorn to do so meen a thing as to send 
for an article and then not follow the directions so strongly insisted on. 


i Ow 50 TS 5 eet : 
sensible person wil! not mad w new proved 
ways are brought to their qeticl, tan wil! feel thankful that their 
attention has been directed to better methods. 


ga And remember, this Advertisement would not be inserted in this Paper if there was any humbug about it “Wa 


HOW A LADY CAN GET THE SOAP TO TRY, 
where it is not Sold at the Stores, 


1st.—Send 10 Cents in Money or Stamps. 

2d.—Say in her letter she saw the advertisement in the “POS P” 

34.—Promise fit the Soap shall be used THE FIRST WASH-DAY 
after she gets it; that it shall be used ON THE WHOLE WASH, 
and that ALL THE DIRECTIONS, even the most trifling, shall 

be followed. 
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Those who send for a Cake must NOT send for 
friends, Let each family who want the Soap send for 










Now by return mail a full-size 10-cent Cake of Soap will be sent, 
POSTAGE PREPAID. It will be in a neat trong box, se as 
to make it safely, and 15 cents In postage- have to be 
puton. This is done because it is believed to be a cheaper way 
to introduce it than to send salesmen out to sell to the Stores. 

Of course, only one Cake will be sent to each person, but after trying & 

the Stores will then send for it to accommodate you, if you want it. 


THE FRANK SIDDALL$ IMPROVED WAY OF WASHING CLOTHES. 


EASY AND LADYLIKE; SENSIBLE PERSONS FOLLOW THESE RULES EXACTLY, OR DONT BUY THE SOAP. 


The Soap washes freely in Hard Water. Dont use Soda or Lye. Dont use Borax or Ammonia. Dont use any thing but 
THE FRANK SIDDALLS SOAP. It answers for the Finest Laces, Calico, Lawns, Blankets, Flannels, etc., 
and also for soiled clothing of Butchers, Blacksmiths, Mill Hands and Farmers. 


A WASHBOILER MUST NOT BE USED; NOT EVEN TO HEAT THE WASH-WATER. 


cat the hwater in the tea-ketlle; the wash-water should only be Inkewarm, and consequently a tea-kettle will answer for 
we. large oan. Be sure to try the tea-kettle the first time, no matter how odd it may seem. A wash-boiler standing unused 
days at a time will have a deposit formed on it from the atmosphere, in spite of the most careful housekeeper, which injures some 
delicate ingredients that are in the Soap. Wash the white flannels with the other white pieces. 


The less water that the clothes are put to soak in the better will be the result with The Frank Siddalls Soap. 




















FIRST.—Di of the articles to be washed iz the tub of water. Draw it out on the washboard and rub on the Soap 
lightly anes es soiled places. Then roll the article in a tight roll, just as a piece is rolled when it is sprinkled for iron- 
ing, and lay it in the bottom of the tub under the water, and 80 on until all the pieces have the Soap rubbed on them and are 
rolled up. en go away for twenty minutes to one hour, and let the Soap do its work. iiiens = aie ae 

king the full time commence by rubbing the clothes lightly on the w. an e dirt drop 
Pa a we wah wen rn 80 as to atthe pants but DONT use any more Soap; DONT scald or boil a single piece, or 
they will turn yéllow; and DONT w through TWO suds. If the wash-water gets entirely too dirty, dip some of it ovt and 
add a little clean water. All dirt can be readily 7h in ONE suds. Any time the wash-water gets too cold to be comfortable, 
add enough water out of the tea-kettle to warm 

NEXT comes the rinsi which is also to be done in lukewarm water, and is for the purpose of getting the dirty suds 
out, and is done-aa follows:—Wash each piece lightly on the washboard through the rinse-water, (without using any more ») 
par see that all the dirty suds are got out. Any smart housekeeper will know just how to do this, 

NEXT the blve-water, which can either be lukewarm or cold. Use scarcely any blueing, for this Soap takes the place of 
blueing. Stir a piece of the Soap in the blue-water until it gets decidedly soapy. Put the clothes through this blue-water, 
wring them ng tlem out to dry without any mere rinsing, and without scalding or boiling a single piece, no mailer soiled ony 


ha 
of the pieces may be. 
Always make e-water and the less blueing the better. The clothes when dry will not smell of the Soap, but will 
yt pe reyes white and sweet indoors as Ay te the air, and the clothes will look 


eet as new, and will iron the easier, and will dry as , 
Pa: the ofsner they are washed this way. , Afterward wash the colored pieces and colored flannels the same way as the other 


pax The starched pieces are to be starched exactly the same way as usual, except that a small piece of the Soap dissoleed in the starch 
improvement, and also makcs the pieces iron much easier. 


Address all Letters: OFFICE OF THE FRANK SIDDALLS SOAP, 
No, 718 Callowhill Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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SHUTS RESCUS. 











BY HENRY FRITH. 


-__— 


ther Jack, niy sisters, Alice, Annie, 


aid Jittle Bess, 


gipay ‘s cart—as we called the vehicle of 


j 7® were down by the river, I, my bro- 
, | 
ety tovers—sood under the shelter of 


the elms, at a short distance from 
atrearn. 


It was nothing unusual ; 
, } 6 stone’s throw from the direct 
; ialoton. 
We scarcely heed the a! 
re 


Tean horse tethered ha 
greedily; for little Bess's eyes 


ry, and feedin 


had esp 


some dark object in the water, and we all | 
went busrying on to the bridge w see what | 


it was. 


Here stood a swarthy-faced jai, of about | 


Jack's age, ng moodily inwe the water, 
where that & 


Down some way below were the flood- 
hatches, where a flour-imill was in full 


'; we could hear the rush and roar of! 
the water sweeping through them in their 


mad haste, as Wo stood on the bridge. 

“Oh ! it’as dear little black kitten,’’ cried 
Beas, a8 we all poered down ; and wo it was; 
® panting, struggling mite, Aghting, as only 
young (itings will fight for life. 


Nay, her poor, little, pleading eyes were , 


u rned to us, and her small red mouth 
with piteous cries of entreaty. 
, little Nan's kitten, inissie,’’ said the 


“A 
ewarthy-fuced lad, a gloomy scowl on his 


w. 
“Ja this some of your dirty work ?"’ asked 
Jack 


no business of yours. 
Let her drown,’ wasthe return. The lad 

stil] soowled, but I saw his lips quiver. 
“T’ll not let her drown,” crie« 


er’s bank. 


“'Tis all along of uncle; she ate his sau- 


pognnnd he tossed her in there,’ the strange 
Jad informed us. 


4 And I'tn giad she ate ft, T be,"’ he laugh- 


ed—a wild, réckless laugh, at which 1 won- 
dered. 


But now Jack wastrving to reseue her, 
grasping a branch of an overhanging tree, 
and bending outand out over the 
reaching down to her witha twig, if so be 
ahie would eling to it, or he could draw her 
in towards the bank, and = so clutch her 


up. 

Trhe little thing was just clinging to the 
friendly twig, aad we were drawing a deep 
breath of satisfaction, when, to our ‘ nildiak, 
horror, Jack's hold gave away,the treacher- 
ous branch failed him, aud down, down he 
went with a great splash into the water. 
We girlashrieked in our terror, and not 
without reason, with the waters roaring and 

“@amoring, asthey rushed on their swift 
course towards the flood-hatches,but a short 
distance below. 

‘He'd better have let her drown," cried 
the gipsy lad, watching to see «hat the next 

fe the Little drama would be, 

ack could not swim, but he beat about 
hint bravely, the sunlit waters laughing ail 
the while, as if it were sport—only sport. 

Peor littie biack pussy! poor, poor Jack ! 
they both went hurrying on together. 

Hell be throagh the flood-hatohes In a 
l ” oried the stranger lad,who watch- 
ed with us, 

Ha! he held her-up at last, a dripping 
mite, and would fain have tossed her on to 


the friendly bank ere the current bore him | 


on? but no, she only fell into the river 
again—they went drifting on towards the 
seething waterfall at the hatches, 

“Nay, little missie, I'll not let him get 

4.V 

“Now the stranger boy ran down along the 
bank, and dashed in to the rescue. 

Jack's hand clutched the poor waif again, 
. but, alas! the waters were too much for 
him, too much for his boyish rescuer—no, 
not rescuer; they both went drifling on,the 
kitten held upa moment, and now going 
under as Jack went twirling on. 
“Now another actor came upon the scene, 
a tall rough man; and he dashed in below, 
mear, dangerously near, the swirl above the 


“You two simpletons! why didn't you let 
her be?"' he roared, as he came within ear- 
shot, and we could see that his face was a 
dark, evil one, as he struck out towards the 
ey we lads with bis giant ——— 
Jack he grasped by the shoulder, the other 
by the hair of his head. 

] know not how he did it, but he soon 
landed with thein, muttering dark, evil 





| like children 
| Our home lay 


the | vant lived with us. 


these itinerant 
folk often halted there inthe retired spot, | 
to 


mys cart, or the 


something was tossed here | 
and there, and carried on by the swift cur- 
rent. 


“ fo, it isn’t; andif it were it would be | 
| feeling 


impulsive | 
Jack ; and away he scudied along the riv- 





.Jeim—no, no one.” 
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EVENING POST. 





| used to it, young. But will ye keep the 


kitten ?”’ 


“#Y es, we shall keep her,” I answered, in | 


my eagernces. 
“Then, Nan’ll ve glad.” 


He turned 
away. 

I thought Laaw tears in his eyes, but I 
was nut sure, We called after hin to stop, 
but be never éven leoked back. 

Then we all went homeward, feeling very 


of this same stream, the old House, 


where only agrandmnother and one old ser- 


Well, arrived there, grandinamma and 
Mary took Jack away to bed, whilé we at- 
tended to our newly-found treasure by the 
kitchen fire, where, ae. in flannel and 
laid to rest in a hanper, she soon fell intoa 
sound sleep. 

Jack's nurses also left him in a peaceful 
slumber. 

The house was strangely quiet all that 
long, long afternoon, till after sundown, 
when Jack was allowed to sit oA the dining- 
rooin fire, wrapped in a blanket, and we 
brought In Smut—as we had already named 
her—to keep him company, still snug and 
warm in her hamper bed. 

I had just given her a saucer of milk,and 
was laughing with the rest at ber queer lit- 
tle invalid way of sitting up in her bed and 
looking around ber, when Sarah, a hand- 
maid of Mary's, came with the message that 
a ragged boy wasonthe porch, asking w 
see one of the young ladies, 

“That's me," I said, with the importance 


| of my eight years, and tripped away,know- 


ing I should see our stranger friend of the 
morning. 

“Ilow's the young waster?’ he asked, 
standing in the moon lit porch. 

“Better, thank you,’ said I. 
you?" 

“Ha, ha! that's a. I'm all right. 
ye going to keep the kitten?” 

“Oh, yes! we shall keep her,’’ I answered, 
if shy, half amused at the gipsy 


“How are 


Are 


boy. 

‘Little Nan badeine ask. Little Nan’s 
my cripple sister, and lies days and days in 
the cart, and frets, and fumes, and has no- 
body to love her now, ‘cept me.” 

“And this was her kitten ?"’ I questioned, 
my heartyearning over this unknown 
Nan. 

“Yes; but vou keep her, she told me to 
aay. And will ye come to-inorrow, and let 
her sec her kitten's new mistress ?”’ 

Go to the gipsy cart to see this unknown 


I | Nan! 
river, | 


The story-book feeling thrilled over me, 
and 1 proiised to go. 

‘That's well,”’ quoth the lad, and went 

y all down the moonlit walk. 

I kept my visit a secret from everbody, 
and went alone. 

I may have been been wrong to go thus 
alone, but truly my heart ‘throbbed and 
thrilled with I know not what of right feel- 
ing and pity, sitting in the cart on the floor, 
by the aide of the sick girl’s rhg of a bed. 

She told me of her path, her weakness 
her weariness, her age—just mine; an 
Jein’s—that was her brother—was just 
Jack's, ten years. 

She kissed iny hand for promising to be 
good to her kitten, and shed a torrent of 
tears atthe thought of never seeing her 
again. , 

“No; uncle ’ll kill heg,’’ she sobbed whgn 
I offered to bring her back; “he said ‘he 
would, 

“And now I'll have noone to ‘ove ine but 
It wrung iny heart tw 
hear her sob 50, 

“You have Jesus to love you,” said F,and 
in my girlish pity Ltold her of that good 
Friend of children, grown-up people, and 
all. 

She lay silent a little time after I stopped 
apeaking; the sweet afternoon oontiie 
stole into the cart and played over her wan 
face. 

1 hoped she understood what I had told 
her, but T did not know. 

I let. her with tears in my eyes, amid a 
golden halo of sunset light, and hard by the 
cart I met ber dark, surly te cle. 

‘You are the little lady as lives along 
with two old women yonder, aren't ye?” 
he asked in his harsh tone, halting in front 
of me. 

“No; they have men folk there too,” 
spoke Jem’s voice froin behind the cart; 
but I, in my trutbfulnesss, answered : 

“No, we haven't; we live alone with 
grandimainma and Mary,” although the lad 
nodded and winked at me, standing out of 
sight of his uncle behind the cart. I felt 
half afraid, and was glad to get away from 
them both. 

And that night I heard a sound of contu- 
sion and cackling at the back of the house, 
where the fowls roosted, and upon which 
ny window looked. 


words the while, and tossing them from Curious girl that I was, I opened the old 
him, away among the dancing buttercups— | diamond-paned casement, an red out. 
, ‘ hand atill holding the black kitten. | There in the moonlight was Nan'‘s brother, 
tall man stalked away sullen|ly towards | I was sure it was he, and no other—hurry- 
: ee cart, leaving us girls to do what = ing stealthily along under the shadow of the 
we teald for the two he had rescued. wall; then followed whispering voices, a 


Of cou 
yand eyeing our ranger frien 
ly, half eugiousl y. 
rose, however, 
)Pthat wasa wetting, and no mis- 
u the ground, “Can ye walk,young 


poturned Jack, racher langhidty. 












ae 


. => « 
a) oe ane ee eA 


we wept for very childish joy, 
, fright, str king Jack, pati 


take,” said be, turning to Jack, who still | 







scudding away, sobs and cries, as for mercy, 
in the distance; after that all was quiet,save 
for the river singing ita song in the night 


; under the watchful stars, 
with a merry) 


On the morrow miy beautiful black pet 
hen was missing, and the gipsy cart no- 
where to be seen. 

Then this Jem, Nan’s brother, who had 
tried to save my brother, and whose sister | 
bad Visited, wasa thief—dould steal from 
those who had been friendly with him! I 


she’ knew. 
“ Still we kepttittie Smut as 2 sort 


! the morning, f 
yerd better co pone,and ect raged. | wos hitter disappointed in him—in Nan, if | he ines Oe 


oD AE tocar took 
nee ate aoe fete 


of re 


7) out of w story-book. 
meiPs imite away on the banks 





and so the summer bloomed itself away, 


| winter passed, and spring smiled again. 


forenvon with the request : 

**May I see the yoaeg, at 
him, and ouk aT 

“Mins Mates Nan's dead,and we're buary- 
ing her this morning; and she bade me say, 
if 1 ever see you again, that she thou ht,and 

and talked to Jesus, till He wok 
pee t live with Him, ‘cause she was 60 
onely."’ 

The ind wiped his tears away with his 
smutty hand as he told me this in a boy's 
shainefaced way. 

“Nan dead, ond going to be buried?” 
Tears rushed to ny own eyes. 

“Yes, Will ye see the last of her? Come 
and see us put her in her grave,” craved 
Jem, aud he looked at me so pleadingly. 

“Yes; I will come, I told him, and ran 
and put op my hat and cloak. | 

I told my sisters, and they accompanied 


me. 
We all crowded roundthe grave, and 
wept our childish tears over Nan, 











whom Jesus had taken home from the wld 
cart ‘‘because she was so lonely.” 

The sun shone then, but in the afternoon 
caine a down-pouring of rain—drenching 
rain, which splashed aaplant the window, 
and made the sullen mill-rivermurimur antl 
roar. . 


Aon, When summer was at its prime,the 
gipey was in its oid piuce again, and | 
em, thief, stole to our door early one 


I heard | 





of 

oe he War 

Miller Goners of his dominions. Ip m4 

creature Chappon was vested the monopoly 
ya dealing in grain and grinding 

our. 

The wretched Mo uss 
pelled to sell their corn to, 
agent, — meld ex the sound 
to fore © was good 
se]! them tr the makin 
bread flour und trom 
wheat, which'was 
wharves of ener oak the 
one, the foreigner an ve alik 
compelled to eat this tirana "end othe, 
a weasels who errivea in port 
with any surplus bread or biscuit on board 
were liable to = pan of $100 and the confisca- 
tion of the crafts ; and the bakers of Mo- 
naco were forced to placard outside their 
shop-doors a statement of the dail “ 
sumption of the staff of by the finities 


were 


ER 


Somehow, I chose to be alone, and stole | who dealt with them. 


away from the general chatter going on in | 


the dining-room to sit in the drawing-room 
with little Smut. 

I could but think of poor Nan, and the 
m which she had sent me. 

Hark! what was that? Smut heard it,and 
pricked up her ears, 

A something tapping against the window 
—ashadowy tigure standing like a blot out- 
side. 

**Miss Mabel,” itsaid ina whisper; and 
somehow, I heard the softly-spoken words 
amid all the tu:nult of wind and rain. It 
was Jein, and I went to the window. 

“Open it, Miss Mabel,’’ he said,in a 
strangely agitated voice; and I at once 
obeyed and opened it. 

“I'm come to warn ye. Keep lights a- 
burning all the night, or ye’ll be robbed, or 
maybe worse,”’ be told me, his arms on. the 
window-sill, his head bowed, a ess 
despair on his swarthy face. *‘Do ye under- 
stand?” 

“Y es—no—what does it mean?” I falter- 


| ed in girlish fright. 


“(Uncle and a lot more are going to break 
into your house and rob it. n’t be afraid, 
but keep lights a-burning, that’s all. Ye 
need fear no harin if ye do that.” 

“Will you helpin the work, Jem?” I 
asked, in a dazed way. 

“Not likely, missie, when maybe they’ll 
kill me tor warning of ye.” 

I caught a glimpse of his poor, dreary, 
troubled eyes in the gathering gloom ; it 
made my heart quiver. 

“Jem, forgive me.” 

I put my hand out at the window intothe 
wind and rain w detain him; his jacket was 
dripping. But he shook off my hold, not 
roughly or rudely, but with a despairing 
moveinent, as of one quite alone, with none 
to understand or trust him. 

“Stay, Jem,” I pleaded. 

“Good-bye, Miss Mabel. I shall try to 
mount up to Nanin time. Be sure I'll never 
harm ye. 

“Mind what I've told ye, and keep the 
lights burning.” 

“But, Jem, the fowl you took, what of 
it?” My words went out to him through 
wind and rain. 

“IT never took it. I wouldn’t ; 
beat me black and blue.” 

This was the answer which came drifting 
in to me, with ashower of rain-d e 
was gone; the dusk of evening fell be- 
tween us, and I closed the window. 

Well, that night we kept lights burnin 
all over the house—Mary, Jack, and 1, wit 
our terrible secret between us, 

We never told my grandmother, for fear 
of agitating her, but we summoned the gar- 
dener, who walked sentinel round the 
house all the night. 

No sound caine to alarm us—no, 


and they 


nothing, 


| Save the tumult of wind and rain, and the 


roar of the river. 

In the morning we heard of the de rtureof 
the gipsies-and we often speak of our 
faithtul little feline friend’s rescue from the 


river, and the thin hich i 
— gs which it brought 
Ee 


ARTIFICIAL GRACES.—Leave to actresses # 


all artificial contrivances to enchance beauty. 
Girls will derive no benefit from them—no 
real advantage in making dark hair golden, 
in preparations to render the eves lustrous, 
in artificial bloom for the cheeks, nor in the 
abundant use of powder. All these arti- 





fices have a rather ghastly effect in 

of day, andl should be left to the wage. Te 
is part of the profession of the actress to 
understand and avail herself of all such 
cosinetics as art places at her disporal; but 
this does not in any way exeuse young 
ladies for having recourse tothem. The best 
means to preserve the charins of youth are 
abundant usé Of the ‘bath; quiet, regular 
living; plain, wholesome diet; early hours; 
& proper amount of-exercise in the 





minder of the children who had if never fail 
cromed our path on the bleak March day, | Sota: by 


- Po 3 a a - 





_lip, threw the droppings, 





A| for fear of offending fortune by 


If, in the opinion of the police, the e 
did not eat enough bread. they ode te 
duced to amend Tr appetites by means of 
domicil’ary v lawsuits and evictions. 
There was also a heavy tax on every lamb, 
calf, foal and kid born. Frait) trees were 
likewise subjectto a grievous impesi, and 
but that in fulness of time Hunore de 
ascended to a more ial world, he 
might have crowned his fiscal scheme by 
taxing new-laid onions and sbrimps. 
As it was, this unin old rascal man- 
aged to amass in the course of his twenty- 
five years of plunder a fortane of over §1.- 
600.000. , 
i os 

THE WaTER-CADDIES.— were a 
very curious tribe of Edinburgh residents, 
consisting of both men and women, but the 
foriner were perhaps the more numerous. 
Their business was to carry water into 
houses; and therefore their days were passed 
- climbing up lofty stairs,in order to get into 

ats. 

The water was borne in little casks, and 
was procured from public wells,which were 
then pretty thickly planted in the pri 
streets; and as there were far tore candi- 
dates than spouts, there was a group of {im- 
patient and wrangling claimants who, when 
not eloquent, sat upon their kegs. 

These encainpments@f drawers of water 
had a striking appearance, The barrels, 
when filled, were slang upon ‘their backs, 
suspended by a leather strap, wich was 
held in tront by the hand. 

Their carriage was made easier by lean- 
ing forward,which threw the back outward; 
and hence stooping was the natural attitude 
of these sons and Sy pn of the well. 
They were known by this peculiarity even 
when off work. 

Their backs, which would otherwise have 
never been dry, were protected by thick 
layers of hard black leather, on which the 
barrels lay ; and the leather had a slight 
curl up at its lower edge, which, acting as 8 

wy which tbey 

could always be tracked off to the sides. 

Still, however, what with filling, apd trick- 

ling, and emptying, it was a. moist business. 

1ey were all er old, and seemed lit- 

tle; Dut this last might be owing to their 
stooping. 

The men generally had old red jee’ 
probably the remnants of the Highlan 

Yatch, or of the City Guard ; and the wo 
inen were always covered with thick duffle 
greatcoats, and wore black hats like the 
men. ' 

They very seldom required tobe called ; 
for every house had its favorite ‘‘waser 
die,” who knew the habits and wants of the 
family, and the capacity of the single ci* 
tern, which he kept always replenishing #* 
his own discretion, at the price of a penny or 
each barrel. 

Their intercourse with families civilized 
them a little; so that in spite of their plasby 
lives, and pablio-well discussions,they bor 
rather civil and very cracky creatures. W io 
fretted them most was being obstructed © 
going up a stair ; and their occasional! 
tering legs testified that they had nob : 
against qualifying the water with # 
whisky. y 
They never plied between Saturday night 
and Monday morning: that is; their baa 
provers had bad hot ae all = . 

ese bodies were suc’ quien to”. 
extinction of Lore Eurhat may come “sis 
ly aS oe ees did this eee ere sbe 
to get into thehe young lady, as nued 
__.he Barbary shore she was as 209 
of 


raph 

French consul at Algiers . 
beret to ransoin bis country wore : 
a he fair creole would not resorting 


ot recovering 


; ir, 
and suflicient useful thy4ue | so vulger a wa rom 
mind and body. eiabiatins Peete Rfdest |, So to the seraglio of the — to ell 
. @abitual, and I | lady went; and strangs ut a 8 Pr 
. ali senses when iny | his highness’ serag’ io owas ruck 
WHEN the British rena Not in one day | ent:to the Sultan, who was 5° in both - 
turns t» his res sVenge and parsimony | her beauty and menners, = her to the 
: was contidence in human | was ) the. he el tana! Sook = 
‘ery patiently my house- | dignity of his favo te — vale, = 
| through his worked towm an old heart the singular rise of the the 
| down to th e. and ; but she never | died in the 1818, and wae “4 
Now I may perhaps | one of the Sultans. 
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Femininities: 


News Notes: 





“Fie that is master of himself, will soon be 
master of others. ; 

Men often blame themselves for the pur- 
pose of being praised. 

If a man is born a liar, there is nothing 
be can improve on a fast. 

The man who feels certain that he will 
pot succeed, is seldom mistaken. 

The world does not require so much to be 
informed as It does to be reminded. 


Our bravest lessons are not learned 
through success, but misadventure. 

Who never walks save where he sees 
men's tracks, makes no discoveries, 


~ Circumstances are the rulers of the weak; 
they are but the instruments of the wise. 


Have the courage to prefer propriety to 
fashion ; one is but the abuse of the other. 

The sphere of Christian duty is not there 
nor yonder, but here, just where you are. 


You have become calm—is it a proof 
of strength gained, or of growing feebieness ? 

How absurd to be atraid of death, when 
we are in the habit of rehearsing it every night. 


The sublimity of wisdom is to do those 
things living which are to be desired when dying. 


Curiosity is a thing that makes “us look 
over other people's affairs, and overlook our own, 


All nature is @ vast symbolism. Every 
material fact has sheathed withia ita spiritual truth. 

To be a criminal is to be afraid of the day 
because you see, and of the night because you do 
pot. 

[t is one of the worst errdrs to suppose 
that there is any other path of safety exept that of 
duty. 

Don’t be anxious until you are compelled 
to be; many a man worries about a ghost that never 
appears. 

Do not try to force yourself into the con- 
fidence of others. If they give their confidence, never 
betray it. 


He who has nowhere to lay his head of- 
ten suffers less than he who does not know where to 
put his hands, 


One year of noble and generous life is 
worth a century of cowardly years, and self-cares and 
over-solicitude, 


A Spanish proverb says men are usually 
tempted by the devil, but an idle man positively 
tempts the devil. 


The only solid basis for civil government 
is the proper enforcement of parental authority in the 
homes of the people. 


| Truly great men are polite by instinct to 
their inferiors. Itis one clementof their greatness to 
be thoughtful for others, 


There’s a great deal of modesty in the 
world that isn’t shocked by any sight, so long as it 
can be seen through a crack, 


What a folly it is todread the thought of 
throwing away life at once, and yet have no regard 
to throwing it away plecemeal. 


The fruits of the spirit, like those of the 
earth, ripen only after it hasfelt the fierce heats of 
summer aad the cutting blasts of autuinn. 


It will generally be found those who sneer 
habitually at human Dature, and affeet to fleapise it, 
sre among the worst and least picasant samples. 


Some Jives are like a footprint in the hard 
rock, enduring forever; and some are like a foot- 


print in the sand, tobeérased by the incoming 
tide. 


There are no fragments so precious as 
these of time, and none so heedlessly lost by people 
whocaunct make a moment, and yet can waste 
years, 


Have the courage to speak your mind 
when it is necessary that you should do s0, and to 
hold your tongue when It is better that you should ie 
silent. 


When those who profess to be Christians 
visit, from choice, sinful amusements, they simply 


— the devil to fasten them and lead them to per- 
ition, 


Words of praise, indeed, are almost as 
necessary to warm a child into genial life as acts of 
Kindness and affection. Judicious praise is to chi/dren 
what the sun is to fowers. - 


It was the policy of the good old gentle- 
man to make his children feel that home was the bap- 
piest place in the world; and I value this as one of the 
choicest gifts a parent aus foaow. 


The welfare of each one is so connected 
with the welfare of all that.no absolute independence 
ts possible, He who fancies that simply to mind his 
own business, and let others alone, isall that is due 
to himself or them, makes a grievous mistake, for 


which in his future experience he will have to pay the 
penalty. 


If you think it right to uiffer from the 
times, and to make a standZor any valuable point of 
morals, do it, however rustic, however antiquated it 
may appesr; do it, not for but seriously as 
41d met ne ore 8 sal of jis own in his bosom, and 

not w 
- alt UL 1¢ was bres ched into him by the breath 


i 

The power of receiving vivid and acute 
wnbresstons is called senstyveness. If thése impres- 
an however, are not mi with activity of seul, 
rte are not vitalized bythought and embodied in 
prey on te any value te the character, 
r we q 

. i. we are im the habit . 


Man is more exalted than his dwelling- 
piace: his look is upward, and the wings of bis soul 
wate fer flight; and! when the sixty minutes ; 
pe we call sixty years, biave struck their last, be 
of bie ere end ne rises, and the ashes 
his earty covering fall away, and the purified soul 
mane OS bgt free frogm the stain of earth and 


Woman is an {dol that man worships un- 
til he throws it down. 


There no torture oman 
naa SN lee Dir tee 7% sn a 


Wives ought to be virtuous ; they are 
Seqeensty ealled upon to have virtue enough for 


A Michigan girl tried to commit suicide 
by “awallowing thirty-six shirt buttons, but did not 


“My wife,” remarked Fitznoodle, ‘‘is 
fairly crazy over the fashions, She's got the deliriuin 
trim mins,’ 


The friends of woman suffrage in Tlinois 


propose to make an energetic effort to capture the 
Legislature to be elected this year. 


Andrews, Ind., has a ladies’ cornet band 


of eleven pieces, with George McCartney as leader. 
They are said to be very proficient performers. 


Marriage, says a recent writer, is like a 
besieged city ; those who are inside would be happy 
to get out, and those outside desire to enter. 


Men are so fearful of wounding a woman’s 
vanity that they rarely remember that she may, by 
some possibility, possess a grain of common sense. 


A young lady in a Boston office is so par- 
ticular about her personal appearance thai she al- 
ways take a peep in the mirror before auswering a 
eall at the telephone. 


A girl who has got tired of “ living out,’’ 
and wants to earn her moucy easily, announces that 
she will give a series of twelve kitchen lectures. Her 
subject will be: ‘*How to Manage Mistresses,’ 


An Indianapolis paper relates that a 
yoang lady of that city, while riding to a horse car, 
was seized with a sudden fit of ing and burst one 
of her eyeballs, from which she has been suffering the 
most intense pain. 


Now the maiden sadly sighs, with a mist 
before her eyes, as she settles back and in her mind 
doth dream, dream, dream; soon a-snoring she wil) 
see, Charlies Augustus Heary B., whose pockcthuoks 
she'll empty on ice cream, cream, cream. 


Do not treat your wife with inattention in 
company, it touches her pride, aod she will not re- 
spect you more or love you better forit. Do not up- 
braid your wife in the presence of a third party, the 
sense of your disregard for her feelings will prevent 
her from acknowledging her fault. 


‘Your plain-speaking men,’’ says the 
Countess of Blessington, ‘‘are usually either of ob- 
tuse intellect, or of ili-natured dispositions, wound- 
ing the feelings of others from want of delicacy of 
mind and sensibility, or from Intentional; malice.'’ 
Such men are undesirable companions. 


a 
Recently a woman was granted a divorce 
from her husband on the ground of desertion at 
Pioche, Nevada. This was the second time she was 
released from her matrimonial bonds, and she is nut 
yet twenty years old. Immediately after her prayer 
was granted by the court she was remarried. 


At the close of the war two women a 
Penfield, Ga., began farming with an old blind 
horse. Now they own a good plantation, well 
stocked, and have eighteen or twenty bales of cotton 
on hand. One attended tothe farm, while the other 
managed the household affairs. 

A young lady in the upper part of the 
city who has only one party dress, a blue one, and 
yet who wishes to have it understood that she fs well 
fitted for society, whenever she |s at a gathering says, 
**T really didn’t know this evening what dress to 
wear, whether my new one, blue one, or the one I 
wore last.** Wy 
A long story in one of the papers is 
headed, ‘‘Her Pigst Love.’’. Wehave no time to read 
long stories, but if it was really and truly her Grst 
love, it is safe togay he gotaway. It takes a practi- 
cal hatd to’ know just when to reel in, pay out more 
line, and.'*play’’ him till he can be landed and put 
nthe basket. — 

Flora Clarkson, aged 17, heard a man 
breaking the glass of the room in which she tet Dy 
sister were sleeping, im Syracuse, the ctyér 
night, sprang from her bed, and discovered a man jn 
atree outside. Getting a revolyer, she blazed away 
athim. Spots of blood were found the next mora- 
ing. Both girls were sick with measles at the thine. 


Twenty-four young women of Nevada 
City, Cal., mocking the military boys of the place, ar- 
ganized a broom brigade. Their uniform consisted 
of muslin gowns, trimmed with red calico, jaunty 
jackets of similar fabrics and blue caps. Each car- 
ried an ordinary broom, made fantastic with bits of 
red ribbon. The drill is described as delightfully en- 
tertaining. 

Parisian horsewomen find dark riding 
habits too sombre, so they are adopting instead others 
msde of pale gray or creamy white cloth. The glove- 
fitting bodice is fastened with buttous of carved 
pearl, and the tight sleeves are concealed almost to 
the elbow by the Jong deerskin gloves drawa over 
them. The hat is{a white felt Gainsborough, lined 
with dark velvet, and trimmed with long plumes. 
Two fine-looking prospects were discov 
ered lately by an indomitable woman, Mrs. Josephine 
Smith, of Sa Francisco. She Is deserving of success. 
She traveled on snéw-shoes high up on the mountalo 
sides. Some places the snow was very deep, but 
nothing daunted, she traveled on, with a pick on her 
shoulder. An assay from one of her late prospects 
warrants development. She takes up tools for active 
service soon. 


A Leadville lady is getting up a nvvelty 
in the line of an autograph quilt, which she promises 
to raffle off for the benefit of the widow of an officer 
shot the other day. She fas sent a,square of clab 
and a pencil of mdelible ink to all the American 
celebrities, with the request that they return the 
same with their autograph and.a sentiment indorsed 
thereen.. The result hasbeen flat*ering, and she fas 
already quite s cullectiou. 


+ ‘Queen Victoria is punctilious in the re- 
cognitign of the devotion of her servants. The eid 
couple who had charge for many years of her Swiss 
cottage a6 Osborne died last year, and over their 
graves the Queen has placed a stone inscribed with 
the record of their service, with this addition ;--‘ This 
stone was erected by Queen Victoria and her chil- 
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le least is faithful aise in much.’’ 








Long silk gloves of pale sage green are 
very fashionabie. 


Oscar Wilde expects to net $30,000 by his 
lectures in this country. 


It is estimated that the gypsy children of 
Engiand number ®, wo. 


The new Chinese immigration law goes 
into effect next August. 


The hair, to be fashianably dressed, must 
fall low on the neck and brow. 


The debi of France is double that of the 
United States, our legal tenders included, 


Mrs. Jesse James talks of the “‘profits of 
the business'’ of her late enterprising husvand, 


Henry Ward Beecher’s brother James is 
oo to build a $40, 000 summer hotei in Ulster county, 


Russian Nihilists are not peasants, but 
members of the lowest stratum of the middie 
classes, 


A Kansas man, who appeared on ‘Change 
in St. Louls the other day, carrics a head 2 inches in 
circumference. 


The coffin used at a Pleasant Ridge, Ohio, 
funcral was painted red, white and biue, and draped 
with Unton flags. 


Rome recently celebrated her two thou- 
sand six hundred and thirty-@fin birthday with ap- 
propriate honors, 

It is the fashion now in London for bride- 
maids to have brilljantly-colored dresees in contgast 
with the bride's white. 

Ladies’ slippers in patent leather are very 


Stylish, sharing place With crocodilc skin. Both are 
used for foxing ladies walking boots. 


A mortgage on personal property, which 
was recorded in Boston the other day, provided for a 
rate of interest at 50 per cent. per annum. 


A Kentuckian has s sheep that chews to- 
bacco equal toa man. Whenever it gets out of the 
weed, it will bleat until it gets another chew. 


A Maysville, Mo., paper complains be- 
cause drunken rowdles are allowed to sit at the hotel 
tables in that town with revolvers alongside their 
plates. ; 

The laundry fulks say they can always 
tell the fastidious man by his sending twenty-seven 
cuffs and gollars te the laundry eccbmpanied by an 
only shirt, 

In his official surroundings, the Governor 
of New York rolls ia luxury. The furniture and fit- 
tings of his rooms in the capital at Albany are said to 
have cost §150, 000, 


Krupp, the German iron king, is the lar- 
gest single employer of labor in the world. He has 
recently added 8,000to hia industrial army, making 
the number now @,000. 

Mrs. Esther E, Cooley, of Bingham, Me., 
has received a commission from Governor Plaisted to 
solemnize marriages, administer oaths, aud take ack- 
nowledgements of deeds. 

Bancroft, the historian, has been forty- 
eight years writing the ‘‘History of the United 
States, ** and yet itis only brought d to the elec- 
tion of the first President, 


General Abe Buford, in his recent address 
in defence of horse-racing cited the caxample of the 
Bishop of Canterbury, who, with his entire suite, al- 
ways attends the Derby races. 


An engineer at Nantes invented a ma- 
chine called the *‘Automatic Extiuctor,'’ which, af- 
ter giving instant warning of s fire ina theatre or 
elsewhere, will set off to ald in putting out the 
flames. 


Mrs. E. Moore,a Brooklyn deputy sheriff, 
was re-appointed for a third term last weck, and re- 
ecived from the other attaches of the office a hand- 
some Yold badge, with her naine on it, in recognition 
of the event. 


Lydia Adams, said to be 113 years old, 
died at Bareka, Mo., the other day. She claimed to 
have been a servant of George Washington, and to 
have sold peanuts to American soldiers in the war of 
the Revolution, 


Some of the imported fans are likely to 
prove a source of coolness in one way, if not in the 
way Intended, —between a husband and his wife who 
insists on having one, The prices of the fanctes run 
from §75 to $475. 

It was deemed singular that eight em 
ployes of the New York Central Kaliroad, at Buffalo, 
should come out simaltaneously with Sunday suits of 
like material. The explanation was found in the fact 
that they had plundered a freight car. 


A race for a purse of $20,000 has been ar. | 


ranged at Paris between « horse and a suall, the horse — 


to go 2% miles while the soail is to crawl eight feet. 
The backer of the snail te be allowed to stimulate and 
steer it by & cabbage leaf sprinkled with sugar. 


One of the funny incidents of life was re 
cently furnished by a fish-bawk in the northern 
partof New Jersey. Ittound sardine-box, which 
it carried far up into the alr, and let drop on a shore 
rock. 
Kusted, 

A Justice in New Bedford, Mass., has 
imposed a fine of $ and costs upon @ father for slap- 
plug his 15-year-old daughter in the face. At the 
same time he took oecasion to remark that he did not 
justify the danghter in the disobedience which 
prompted the punishinent. 

In a Jarge Cincinnati billiard hail two men 
had @ fight with pool balls, The missiles were thrown 
with reckless force, not only injuring the combatants, 
but smashing about all the glass in the place, denting 
the fine woodwork, and bruising several spectators, 
The repairs will cost $1,200. 

hh. 6 —— 
Can't Get It. 
Diabetes, Bright's Disease, Kidney, Urinary or 


Liver Complaints cannot be contracted by you or your | 


family if Hop Bitters are used; and if you already 
have any of these diseases, Hop Bitters is the only 
medicine that will positively cure you. Don't forget 


dren, January, 18%. He that ts faithful in that whieh this, and don't get some pufled-up staf that will only 


| harm you. 


After three trials it left, apparently Gis- | 
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ONE 6560 CENT BOTTLE 
WILL CURE MORE COMPLAIN NI E- 
PARE THE SYSTEM AGAINST RUDDER ts 
TACKS OF EPIDEMICS AND CONTAGIOUS 
D EASES TILAN OF AVON Die bot 

sites DED FOROTHERM 


ICINKES OR MEDICAL AT- 
TENDANCE, 
i 


N 
THE MOMENT RADWAY'S READY 
AAR ANNU RLS, j 


s— 
ROM WHATEVER CAUSE, CEASES TO 
In all cases where pain or discomfort ts 
enced, or if seized with Infinenza, Diph 

Fe age Mumps, Bad Coughs, Hoarseness, Bilious 
Colic, inflammation of the KBowels, Stomach, La 

Liver, Riineya, or with Crou wings. Fever P| 

n | it Doloreu 


A«ue, or with Neuralgia, Headache, 
Hiceplenemesa, 
Kheurnatioan, 


=z> 


ex 


Toothache, Farache, Netvousness, 
or with Lumbago, Pain tn the Back or 

or with Diarrhea, Cholera Morbus, or sentery, 
or with Burna, Sealds or Bruises, Chilbla{ns, Frost 
Kites, or with Strains, Cramps or Bpasm appli- 
cation ef RADWAY'S READY RELI will cure 
you of the worst of these complaints In a few hours, 


RADWAY'S REGULATING PILLS 


Perfect Purgative, Soothing Aperi- 
eut, Act Without Pain, Always 
Reliable, aud Natural in 
Their Operations. 


A VEGETABLE SUBSTITUTE FOR CALOMEL, 


Perfectly Tasteless, elegantly coated with sweet 
gum, purge regulate, purify, cleanse, and strengthen, 
t SOWA Ss PILLS for the cure of all disorders of 
Liver, Bowels, Kidneys, Bladder, Ner- 
vous mae i he, Con Costiveness, 
ludigestion, haa Biliousness, Fever, 
mation of the Bowels, Piles, and all derangements of 
the Internal Viseera, Warranted to e a 
ecure., Purely vegetable, containing no mereury, mio- 
erals or deleterious drugs. 

Bag Observe the following symptoms resaiting from 
Diseases of the Digestive Organs: Constipation, In- 
ward Piles, Fulness of the Blood in the Head, Acid- 
ity of the “tomach, Nausea, Heartburn, 
Food, Fulnesc or Wetgtrt in the —— 
tations, Sinking or Flattering at the Heart, ng 
or Suffocating Sensations when in a lying 

Mmness of Piston, Dots or Webs before ule igh 

everand Doll Vain tn the Mead, Defictency 4 

iration, Yellowness of the Skin and Eyea, m tte 
he Side, Chest, Limbs, and Sudden Flushes of Heat, 
Barning in the Flesh. 

A few doses of RADWAY'S PILLS will free the 
system of all the above-named disorders, 


Price, 25 Cents Per Box. 

We repeat that the reader must consult our books 
| and papers on the subject of discases and their cure, 
| amoug which may be named ; 

“False and True,” 

“Redway ou Irritable Urethra,” 

“Radway on Scrof aia,” 
| and others relating to different classes of Diseases. 
SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 


READ “FALSE AND TRUE.” 


to BADWAYT & ©O., Ne. 88 
ew York. 


the Stomach, 





Warren 
4@° information worth thousands will be sent to you, 


Send a letter stam 
« 





TO THE PUBLIC. 


There can be no better guarantee of the value of 
Dn, KRADWAY'S old established K. Kk. RB. Rewxprgs 
than the base and worthless imitations of them, se 
there are False Hesolvents, Keliefs and Pills. Be 
surc and ask for Kalway’s, and see that the mame 
**Radway’’ le onwhat you buy. 
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oe imameretion ts radically and promplly cured by 
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“Prating the Bride” Heard From. 





Marbledale, Ind., April 27, "82. 
Eéttor Post —I received my Phote-—OMeegraph, ‘'l’re- 
eventing the Bride,** and think it very beautiful. Had 
it framed and hung up two bourses after itearrival. It 
is admired by everybody. 
Mas. EK. Guay. | 
Troy, Ala., April 25, "82. 
EAitor Post—1 received your premium picture yes- 
terdsy all sound, and am very much pleased with it. 
It te far shead of the premiams usually offered by 
pewepapers, and certaisly ought to bring you many — 


@ubecribers. Am quite proud of it. 
8. M. ADAM. 





Muskogee, Ind., April 24, 82, 
* Editor Post--I received the picture, ‘‘I’resenting 
the Bride, ** in due time, and all who have seen It are 
éelighted with 1t. You may look for some subecrib- | 
ers from me shortly,as meny of my friends ex pressed 
desire to subscribe, and how could they feel other- 
wise, with seach a paper, and euch a premiam ! 
Mas. B. A. Ronertaox. 


Romney, Ind., April 23, '82. 
EAttor Saterday Evening Post—! received the beau- 
Uful picture, ‘Presenting the Bride," in due time, 
and am very much pieased with it. It is far ahead of 
my most sanguine expectations. Shall see what I can 
éo for you in the way of subscribers, 
Jennie M. Gurcory. 


Belmont, Wis., April 28, ’82. 
Eéttor Saturday Evening Vost—Your magnificent | 
premium picture, ‘‘Presenting the Bride." at hand, | 
ead think it very beautiful. I am greatly pleased with 
it. Please accept my thanks. 














B. M. HATFIELD 





South Bethlehem, I’a., April 26, '82. 
Eéftor Post—The picture premium, ‘Presenting the 
Bride,** received. It ic beautiful, and I am very 
mach pleased with it. All who have seen the picture | 
think it isjusteuperb. Expecttoget you numerous | 
aubecribers in a few days. j 
¥. GO. Homer. 


Brooks, Kans., April 27, '82. 
* Editor Post—Have received my pictore, ‘*Present- 
tag the Mride,*' and was surprised at its marvelous 
beauty. lam wll pleased with it. I have shown it 
to several of my friends, and all say it is the hand- | 
somest aad most valuable premium they ever saw, | 
Wil do all Il can for you. 





H. FE. Barson. 
Monticello, Fla., April 25, "82. 
Kditor Post —I received my premium last night, and 
think it very beautiful. I will with pleasure ald you | 
ia raising your subscription let, and I think I can | 
get @ great many subscribers for you, 
W. D. Sanpens, 





Buffalo, N. Y., April 27, ‘82. 
Editor Post—''Presenting the Bride’* was delivered 
to me yesterday, and aw highly pleased with it. We 
consider ita gein. Have given ita conspicuous place 
in ovr gallery for the inspection of our fricnds, The 

ploture is beautiful. 
M. D. Fixip, 

Philadelphia, Pa., April 26, ‘82. 
Kéitors Post—I received my premium for The Post, 
for which accept tuanks. It is the most beautiful pre- 


mium I ever saw. 
HP. TaYLonr, | 





Marshall, Tex., April 27, ‘82. | 
KAitor Baturday Evening ['ost--My beautiful pre- | 
miam Photo-Oleograph, ‘‘Prescnting the Bride,*’ | 
eame duly to hand, andit is even better than you 
claimed tite be. I wiilsee whatI can do for you in 
im the way of new subscribers. 
W. F. Blocker, 





Syracuse, Nebr., April 25, ‘82. | 
| Ké@itor Saturday Evening Dost  Vaper and premium 
recetved. THE Post is a splendid lterary journal, | 
And the picture is very handsome. Am greatly 
pleased with t. Everyone whobas seen the picture 
considers it grand. 


H. T. Vos. 
Wyandotte, Nebr., April 24,'82. 
Editor Post-—I have received premium, ‘‘Ire- 


senting the Bride.’ It far surpasses my most san- 
guine expectations perfecuy lovely! Wl get some 
eubecribers for you. 

KE. M. O. Camn. 





| do for patients. The patients emable the doctors to | 


‘AREAL SKIN CURE. 





Wabash, Ind., April 26, "82. | 

Editor Saturday Evening lost—The picture, ‘'Pre- | 

senting the liride,** has come to hand, and in good | 
condition. Lam much pleased with it, Indeed, 

have shown i tosome of my neighbors, and they | 

all unite with me in voting It beautiful. Will send you | 


some subscribers soon. 
ANNa FeELTNOURE. 





Cincinnati, O., April 25, '82. | 
Eéitor Post—The premiam picture, ‘Prosecuting the 
Bride’’ received, and 1 consider it grand. I have | 
shown it to several of my friends, and each and every 
ene of them pronounce it beautiful. Many of them 
any they will subscribe. 
4. L. Kane. 


Canton, Mo., April 2%, ’82. 
—Maitor Saturday Evening Post—Your premiam pic- 
tere, ‘Presenting the Bride, ** was duly received, and 
em more than pleased with it. It is by far the hand- 
somest pictare I ever saw. 





JENNIE JOHNSON. 








Frostburg, Md., April 26, '82, 
Edtter Post—Your premium, ‘‘Presenting the 
Bride, '’ came to hand all right. I cannot find lan- 
guage to express my thanks to you for the beautiful 
prepiam. I have received many premiums, but yours 
beads them all. Wl! send some subscriptions soon. 





M. F. Wour. 
Bremen, Tex., April 27, '82. 
Post—Your premium, ‘‘Presenting the 


; Gen, JU 





Qi. bo please the most fastidious. Many thanks, “| 
- Ww. 2. M. Wuareyr. 


Humorous. 


Patients do more for doctors than doctors | 





live. 

It costs this country $3,000 to bury a Con- 
greseman, but you never hear any complaint about 
the price. 

Why is the money you are in the habit of | 
giving to the poor like a newly-born babe? Because 
it's precious litte, 

ll — i — li 
Te get the beat Cod Liver Gil in the world 
ask your Cruggist for Baker's. If not kept by him, | 
it will pay to send direct for it. Prices and valuable 
information malied on request. John C. Baker & 
Co,, 815 Filbert ™., Philadeiphia, Pa. 
i 
O14 Gold Bought.—s\iver and l’latinum of al 
kinds. Full valuepaid. J. L. Clark, Reliable Re- 
finer of all Residues containing gold or silver. 
Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. Send by mail or ex- 
press. Mention Tuk Post, 


Madame Wambold's Specific permanently removes 
Superfuous Hair without injuring the skin. Send for | 
circular, Madame WAMBOLD, 4 Sawyer Street, 


Boston, Mass. 
——_  —-— 
Bartett's Ree? NERTAIN 
PILESU PPORITORIES ELIE CBE. 


“ORGANS:- 


* Five Octaves, one 5-5 Sets Reeds, Fight Stopes, 
including Sub- Base, Oc'are Covpler, Bux, 
Book and Music, in Bolid Biack Walnut Caso 
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ONLY $30. 


Turs Onoanw rs Briut ow tHe OLD Prax. 
The Famous Beethoven Orga 


n 

27 Stops, 10 Sets Reeds, $90. 

Soon to advance to $125. Ordernow. Remit by 

Bank Draft, Poet Office Order, or Registered 

Letter. Boxed and shipped without a Mcement's 
Free. Address or cal, upon 


<EDMIEL F, BEATTY Washagon, Mew dere 











NPRECEDENTED ATTRACTION! 
U OVER HALF A MILLION DISTRIB 


Louisiana State Lottery Company. 


Incorporated in 1868 for 25 years by the Legislature 
for Educational and Charitable purposes—with a capi- 
tal of $1,000, (00-—to which a reserve R nd of @#.000 has 
since been added, 

By an everwhelming popular vote its franchise was 
madea part of the present State Constitution adopted 
December 24, A.D)... 1879. } 

Ite Grand Single Namber Drawin will 
take place monthly. /t never scales or postpones. 
Look at the following Distribution : 

GRAND PROMENADE CONCERT, 
during which will take place the 
43thGrand Monthly 


AND THE 
EXTRAORDINARY SEMI-ANNUAL DRAWING 
At New Orleans, Tuesday, June 3th, ’82. 
Under the persoual sapervision and management of 
Gen. G, t. BEAUREGARD, of Louisiana, and 


Gen. JuBaL A. Ear vy, of Virginia. 


Capital Prize, $100.000. 


t# Notice.—Tickets are Ten Dollars only. 
Halves. $5; Fifths, $2; Tenths, $1. 


LIST OF PRIZES. 





1 CAPITAL PRIZE _ OF $100, 000... $109, 000 
1 GRAND PRIZE OF {, UOB. .. @ oop | 
1 GRAND PRIZE OF my, 000. 00 | 
2 LARGE PRIZES OF 1 om 3110p 
4 LARGE PRIZES OF 6 000. D0 | 
® PRIZED OF 1.00 21,000 
™ ste uD. a0 
100 pi ™». »), 000 
20 = a”. #000 
aw 7 10. an 00D 
10, ooo 10, lw, ae | 
APPROXIMATION FRIZES. ! 
100 approximation Prizes of «s+» §™, 000 
100 ee oe 100.... 0,000 | 
low ” 7 7.500 | 
FT Ne ee $522. 500 


ee Pr ita UREA Bo) f La 
tien. G, T. ; , o ° . 
; ALA BARLY, of Va. { Commissioners. | 
A pelveaees for rates to clabs should only be made { 
to the office of the Company in New Uricans, La. } 
| 

} 


For tuformatiou apply to 
. Mg. A. DAUPHIN 
New Oricans, La. 


or MM. 4. pavemeEn. = 
or M. DAUPHIN, . : 

Seventh St., Wash ,B. Cc. 
The New 


v 
ork Office ia removed to Chicago, 


N. B.—Ordere addressed to New Orleans will re- , 
ceive prompt allention. 


The particular attention of the Puhlic ta eniled to 
the fact that the entire number of the Tickets for 
jonthly Drawing is sold, and consequently 
prises ineach drawing are evid and drawn 


} 
| 
ris | 


paid. 


(From tbe Home Journal, ) 


—— 


A REMARKABLE DISCOVERY, 


THERE IS ONLY ONE 


AND THAT WITH SIMPLE NAME. 


Beware of imposters, pirates, or any old articles 
which now suddenly claim to be best. They have 
been tried and found wanting, while this bas bees 
proved a remarkable success. 

NO POMPOUS NAME. 

This curative needs no pompous or incomprebensi- 
ble title of Greek or Latin to sustain it, but its simple 
English name appeals directly to the common sense 
of the people. And the people are signally manifest- 
ing their appreciation of this frankness by selecting 
and using Dr. Benson's Sk1™ CURE in preference to 
all other professed remedies. 


Dr. C. W. Benson has long been well known as 8 
successfu. physician and surgeon, and his life stady 
has been the diseases of the nervous system and ofthe 
skin: since he has been persuaded to pat his New 
Reinedy and Favorite Prescription as a ‘Skin Cure** 
on the market, various things have sprung up into ex- 
istence, or have woke up from the sleepy state in which 
they were before,and now claim to be The Great Skin 


Cures, 


Se Beware of imitations, or the various articles 
which have been advertised for years or struggled 
along, having no real hold or merit on the public, 
that now endeavor to keep head above water by ad- 
vertising themselves as ‘‘The (Great Skin Cure,** 
None Is genuine and reliable except Dr. C. W. Ben- 
son's Skin Cure, Each package and botlte bears his 
Internal and external remedy, two bottles 
Price $1.0, get at your druggist’s. 


likeness. 
in one package. 





RELIEF for all OVERWORKED BRAINS. 
CAUSE AND CURR, 


Dr. C. W. Benson's Celery and Chamomile Pills are 
valuable for school children who suffer from nervous 
headaches caused by an overworked brain in their 
studies, and for all classes of hard brain workers 
whose overtasked nervous centers need repair and 
sedation. Nervous tremor, weakness, and paralysis 
are being dally cured by these pills. They correct 
costivencss, butare not purgative. Price, 3 cents, 
or six boxes for, $2.0, postage free, to any address. 
For sale by all druggists. Depot, Baltimore, Mi., 
where the Doctor can be addressed. Letters of in- 
quiry frecly answered. 

Cc. N. CRITTENTON, New York, is Wholesale 
Agent for Dr. C, W, Benson's remedics, 


~( SAMPLE CARDS, All New, name on lic. Agts. 
outit 6c. CARD WORKS, Birmingham, Conn. 


———___ __ 


Large Chromo Cards, no 2 alike, with name, 
0c, Postpaid. G.I. Rrepé& Co., Nassau, N.Y. 


It Pa gte sell our Rubber Printing stam 6:aam- 
y! ples free.J. M.Mittea&£Co.Cieveland, O, 
65 Gold, Motto Birds, all Chromos, 65 styles, name 

De) on 10c.6 packs 8e.0.A, Brainard, Higganum, Ct. 





‘ | 
DR. A: POLLARD’S 


DR. SHERMAN'S RUPTURE TREATMENT. 


Fortunately, in looking over a newspaper, I neticed 
vertiseine 
Iscet, "hinting pertape ft waa’ snes dade tae Pest: 


truss with its train in fictions 

enticing name. However, | Fr oo ro > 

and for re, 
somewhat wer 


anxious relief, and carefully read 
again ; then felt evcou od and bagee 
as my ex coincided with your condemnation 
of trusses, which, tegether with the absence of the 


your 
of three months with 

wad Fay 4 is absolntely useless , oy W 
take to describe; my improy ev 
sense of the w wonderful, and my Taith rest? 
strenghtened in fy ee as the Snail result 

Now, in jastios bumanity, from my knowledge of 
Thal, whenev  Sreses Sask recommend ep 
sha never on 
ecoe | Ly aay out of m le ty 

” n in an adjo miog conn sha 

sy more terribly ed than f, ite comp 
Go Beare ofmy poy my a prom he would 
call on you as soon as 
Prgctie lone cmuth 00 a te me tean 

nd now, in conc ° it 
that I do most devoutly thank Godand qvery eteein 
fuence that determined me to call om you and ase 
your remedies, Yours very truly 
A: POLLARD, ™. D. 


Ww N. Y., Sept. 28, 1861. 
To Dr. J. A. Sherman, Zil Broadway, Now York. * 


HENRY POHLMANN’S LETTER 


in reply to a letter of inquiry written to him : 
J. H. Mctiee of Baltimore, Md. : oy Me 

J. H. McGEF, Baltimore—Dear Sir: Tr reply te 
your letter | must say that Dr. SHERMAN has cured 
me as solid as a rock. You may take my word for 
that» L have not used bis treatment for one year. [ 
have done laborious work and have felt no symptums 
ofrupture. I feelno more pains in my wvhew. 1 feet 
like a morning star, I feellike a new man, and you 


may rely on my word, 
Yours truly, HENRY POHLMANN, dr. 
Union, Franklin Co., Mo, 
Extract from Mr. B. F. George's Statement. 
Dr. J. A. SHERMAN—Dear Sir: Having used your 
rupture treatment, and been permanently cured, J 
have spoken high! vy of its merits an recommend It to 
wy friends, B. F. GEORGE, Attorney-at-Law, 
Kent, Union Co,, Ia, 
The evidence here submitted of Dr. SHERMAN’S 
unexampled success In the treatment of ‘ 


RUPTURE 


finds demonstration tn the thousands of unsolicited 
testimonials and lctters of gratetul thanks which 
have appeared in medical Journal,, crediting the deec- 
tor withcures so retharkuble as to excite the wonder, 
ot only of patients, but of the profession as well, 
Pris discovery must, therefore, take rank with the 
most valuable eonclasion’ and resalts reached by 
therapeutic research, and place him upon a plane of 
general recognition as a benefactor of the race, 


DR. J. A. SHERMAN, 


and the only Dr. SHERMAN known to the pubiie in 
connection with the trestanentand cure of rupture, 
has now been favorably known for over thirty years 
as the only successful practitioner In his eportalty in 
this country, as thousands of grateful nen and wen 
all over the iand, who have heen permanently cu 
by his treatment, bear witnes-, skeptical who 
have been victimized by unprincipled quacks are 
cheerfully referred to prominent men in this toa 
other cities who have availed themselves of the doc.» 
tor’s treatment. 

Book, with likenesses of bad cases before and after 
cure, is mailed to those who send 14 cents. 

Consultation days at principal office, 251 Broadway, 

ucst aye and Wednesdays of 

each week. Branch o 302 Walnut St. Philade iphia, 
Pa., and 43 Milk street, ton, Mass ays of con- 
sultation at branch offices will be given on applica- 
tion to principal 


& £\Choice Chromos, with name,in frey vase oe. Set 
e lof samples 6. VANN & Co,, Fai hbiven, Corn, 


New York, Monday 




















Silks, ete. 


filled daily, and 


money if they do not suit. 


Chestnut, Market and Thirteenth 
| btireets, and City Hall square. 


WHEN YOU DO YOUR 


SPRING SHOPPING 
if you come in person, 


The trains from the different branches of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad come to the new Broad Street Station, which is 
within one block of our store; you walk directly through 
the new City Hall to our Market Street front. 
by Philadelphia and Reading Railroad, any horse car on 
Thirteenth Street will bring you directly from the Callowhill 
Street Depot to our door. , If you come through Camden, N.J., 
any horse car on Market Street, except the red ones, will 
bring you direct. We have provided new and spacious reading 
and toilet rooms for the free use of visitors. 


If you order by letter, 


Departments of goods have been so enlarged and improved 
that our stock, unquestionably the most comprehensive in the 
United States, is better than ever. 
or any obligation to purchase, samples of the new Dress Goods, 
We give prices of our entire stock in our new 
Catalogue for Spring and Summer, which is mailed free to all 
who send us address on postal card. Hundreds of orders are 
id goods sent by mail and express to every 
State and Territory, with full privilege of return and refund of 


John Wanamaker, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Dry Goods. Ladies’. Gentlemen’s and (?.fidren’s 
Wear and Housekeeping A ppomtpents. 





If you come 


We send without charge, 
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__<_n 
A seedy fellow—The gardener. e 


NERVOUS DEBILITY and weakness, ‘‘Welis’ 
Health Benewcr’’ is greatest remedy. Druggiata, §1. 


A fiery steed—The horse radish. 


sTINGING irritation, inflammation, all Kidney 
Complainss, cured by ‘‘Buchupaiba.** §1. per bottle, 


Astronomers are men of lofty views. 


DON’T DIE in the hotse. 
“Rough om Rata, mice, woasels, Lic. 


Food for reflection—Mince pie, cheese, 


and lobster salad. No sleep. Time to think. 
Answer This! 


Can you find a case of Bright's Disease of he Kid- 
peys, Diabetes, Urinary or Liver Complaints that is 
eurable, that Hop Bitters has BOs or cannot cure? Ask 


your neighbors if they can. 


Bank cashiers are generally smart fellows, 


bat they are frequently flighty. 


Druggists say that Lydia E. Pinkham’s 
Vegetable Compound isthe best remedy sur female 
weakness that they ever beard of, for it givey univer- 
gal satisfaction, Send to Mra.- ‘Lydia E. Pinkham, 233 


Western Avenue, Lynn, Mass., for pawphiets. 


When a couple make up their minds to 


get married, it way be called a tie vote. 
—- Oe” 


THE attention of our readers is called to the lare> 


and showy organ advertisement of Daniel F. Keatt 


of Washington, N. J., in thisissue, Mr, Beatty is an 
extensive advertiser, and, asa patural consequence, 
is doing an extensive business. The ‘‘Beatiy*’ Or- 
gans and Pianosare daily growing in favor, and are 
rapidly becoming known throughout the whole civi- 
lized world. If energy, persevereace, and integrity 
count for anything In this life, Mr. Beatty stands a 
good chance of reaching the top round of the ladder 





in his line of business, 


Ask Druggists for 





STARTLING SENSATION 


Nature’s Last Secret! 


Another Revolution! 


Of interest te every reader of this 
paper, who appreciates merit, 
beanty and sterling value. 


Iw all ages diamonds have been esteemed the most | reay we 
among precious stones. Mioecre invention, however, has just 
woed an imitation so marveleusiy perfect that expert 

of nn ae Why pay 0 Rostene oi eS 
mood when 8 perfect su be had for sothing? The 
aoe dlemonde Gon Oaie Gane en, vancet oes 
tion is being rapid)y established b: 

gThe imitations are called eesnante oo Or 
perfect gems, and all set in SOLID bag Ret mate, | set, 
cer ass teak Ake guavinc Gaumate, 3 be Dest judges fall w detect 
the imitation from the real; they are predecss chemically —are 


worn ip the de pny 4 and ye gy 

ever produeed, as they possess all the and 

proctrating lustre peculiar to old mine lomends 4 tae pant 
e are sending out hundreds = them dally, and could 


1) a volume with the candid ex oqepreee apes a 
of recipients, from Maine to fornia. The i 
givean ceourate outline of the style of setting the 


WONDERFUL NEW Ha at 














We use but two siees of Diamante Brilliante—the earrings 
aad ribg, each I-karat stone, the stud 7-karats. are 
Cotten. store goods, but are sold ia Phiiadelphia for $6 to $15 each. 
¢ dou't sell Diamante Hrilliamta, but use them as & Pre- 
ake for the Post. We are ambitious to secure the ‘argest subeecrip- 
io list im the country ; and we propose te work for it. spend move 
it, and use every honorable means to attain eur object. "win 
such expensive Premiums we lose money on the first year's sub- 
coriptle ; and if we fall to do all we promise and give & premium, 
our work tb eee os 4 > = Sonne 
O away, an x 
tan ee Post famil “| sna narnteseteionl 
ave ted the premium roblem thorough 4 we offer 
our Diamante Brilliant Pr - 4 ty believing 
—y subscribers who receive them wili pot oaly help us get others, 
cust 'more teary tod are worth ose than ony weve mee 
eyand are worth more than emium ever 
fered before, for every subscriver is really gettle gulag. 


TEN DOLLARS FOR NOTHING 


We mean business and can’t afford te islead represen 
He mene Suitable present could be eslooted for oo - 





2 any two of the articles a2 q premium. For 
Preslame: ne, Tier wiles fear youre, aad oced all chr 
—s Clad i ve any ope ium rd 
- of $2. All premiums sent by mail. 
the premiums are nates rprieeen ‘auang povosenter, lor, Panes 
them at ence, and we wil) return year money promptly. The 

the 


t; it te the oldest Nterary and famil sia America, 
=ene year, and this offer Sol we eontocndes 
Je fetion te of the highest Sediewehe voty wise oeaht of the 

the whole Geld of 





Cimeriews, he ove 1 x j 
















LYDI ype ree 
VEGETABLE COMPOUND. 


Ig a Positive Cure 
fer all these Painful ainte and Weak menens 
bo comonoe te our female population. 

It will cure entirely the worst form of Female Com- 
Lea ape pet! ere 107 meatpmeabeeeedr 

tion, Falling and Displacenients, and the consequent 
Sree aan” fn Pree etagted © Se 
Change of Life. 

It will dissolve and expel tumors from the uterus {n 
an early stage of development. The tendency te can- 
cvrous humors there is checked very speedily by ite use. 

It removes faintness, fatulency, destroysall craving 
for stimulanta, and@ relieveeeweakness of the stomach. 
it cures Bloating, Headaches, Nervous Prostration, 
General Debility, Sleeplessness, Depreasion and indi- 
gestipa. 


That feeling of bearing down, esusing pain, weight 
aad backache, is always permanently cured by its use. 
It will at alltimesand under al] circumstances act ts 
harmony with ths laws that govern the female system, 
For the cureof ne TS ee eT 


Componnd is unsurpassed. 

LYDIA ©. PINKHAM’S VEGETABLE com- 
POUND is prepared at 133 and 235 Western Avenue, * 
Lynn, Mass, Price G1. Six bottlesfor @5. Sent by mail 
‘n the form of pills, also in the form of losenges, on 
Feceipt of price, §1 per box for either. Mra Pinkhas 
freely anewers all lettersofdnquiry. Send for pamph 
bet. Address as above. Montion this Pager. 

No family should be without LYDIA B. PINKHAN’S 
LIVER PILLS. They cure constipation, biliousnes, 
ant Caen os eee  newte -* 

om Geld by all 








[AY 50005 |p 


BY MATII:! 


OVER TERS OF A MILLION IW 
URD BELECT FROM. 


All bought for cash, and sold st lowest city “a 
ces. Dress Goods, $i ifks, Goods, Ladies’ Brocton, 
iery, Upholstery, Feney Good Presses, 


rweer, Ti Gents’ Furnish. 
aby oy infeate’, aed Girls Outfits, de. 
ence on 


sam and information free, 

#8) + Kad GUID£” mailed free on 
eee COOPER & CONAED, 
Hinth and Market Streets, Philadelphis, Ps. 
Please say where you saw this advertisement. 





AS 


aC, oe | bert st, Pitas Pas 








Nos. 21 and 23 South Sixth St., and 8. FE. Cor- | 
Arch 


ner of Delaware Avenue and 
Philadelphia. 


Street, 
FOUNDED 1784. 


Everything of the best forthe Farm, Garden or 


Country Seat. Over 1500 acres under, cultivation, 


ds. Landreth's 


rowing Landreth’s Garden 
flues 1 Hegister and Almanac for 18%, with catalogue 
of pid my me 9 thew a for culture, in English and 
German, free to all applicants, 
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—— Sacks iasnomen toorder, 





<8BEATTY'S @| BEETHOVEN | MORGANS -| 


oni emg y Chapel; Lodge, Church or Sabbath Seheek. 





= a 
Z 
isn tt 


aah Remi sce os 


$109.75 


TOT 


Organ Denon, Masic amu book. 
27 STOPS. 


BSatn,s a asst ses 
tone, ( rdon, 16 tone 
Gieieett pacers 
ba deme post g 8B ft. to onan ait 
_ as fy, bone, ee 

fant ha che, St tomer cis) Dated: wy’ 
ot Volk hes ft. tone, 


Eitante and 4 i fone, Yes o- 


© eacettes 
Beas aan 
pecan tie ccs Da 
10 Sets Reeds. 
otter RSCUr aE BBiee 


wongee 08 * ve 
a eee 
t Bellows, with 3 
ving an 


other 


mofacturers, » Fitted 
aes Lock {nick 
ickel ed oot pa 






‘er over 









past gw. g: , 
Money W Orrts, Mig, une ® B ine, Sept dine 
this. the hi teoll® 
fiom stmoluleu) guaranteed only $80 640" +55, yo FA Cc Les og Chapel, wee 
a or money and Cabinet ann, SY upwards, ortes, 
eotepaed ot bh im Square and Upright, $1% te $1,600. 
,1f the instrument is £# If you cannot call and see me pe 
se preeeenld pt Faneemesehs larger 6 mecgeozen op a 
ter one ne y uetr « 
ee he f den be fairer than Raltion, betere yee Y dcr ide'te bu — Rs, me 


Address or callupon DANIEL F. BEATTY, Washington, New >. dneaem 
ee 
We believe that our SUBSCRIBERS will find the | thirty days ho wi!l mako and ehip 1,£00, working 


Beothoven in every particular as represented in Pights mag Ty dnight in awe ss fill all a 
romptiy. 6 instrument ts bullton ao en 

the above advertisement from the vory fact that | Pow plas in the ert of organ building, and rd 

Mr. Beatty offers to refund the money paid, with! patented so that no other maker can but i one like 

interest, if after a year's uso the instrument ja not\it at any price. It contains a great variety of 

precisely as represented. Hois building and ship-|musical combinations suitable for the Parlor, 

ping over one thousand a month, During the next cone Church or fabbath School. 








__AGENTS WANTED, _ ‘OP UM; 
JESSE ene 


MORPHINE 















HABI inl0to20 

Inclodin Duria) of dewes HOUSANDS of rote fr DAYS. 
. the i 1 7 roferenues from ou 

AND We also fliustrace the Killing, the nove bows, EB Bodh hah Iie. 5 -WTEV MENA, Labamom, Obes 

gone ames after death, his wife, his . =~ 


idren born in outiawry, the Fords 
~ made the capture ,etc.also a full 
, aving of Gov. Crittenden. Aoints 
NTED. Circulars free. Outfits 8 
Th is the only true history Beware 
smaller editions. Owe aatl 
Votome of 600 Pages. cure only the 
1 


Beat, Lacgyt and Cheagee 
waTI FCB., ©B., Ko 171 West 4th St., Cincinnay, O. 


AGENTS WANTED far the LIVES ana and AD- 
VENTURES of the NOTED OUTLAWS, 


Frank and Jesse een 


Contagntne (vents complete and authentic ac- 
count o cae i wn em. The latest in- 
Sormatton about the Lh ing of Sense. The moat | 


reduced price 
poe fa toresting and exciting book ever written 
a ilastrated. Send 50 centa for complete | 
one t —s write quick for terms, which are very 
eral, and you car ke mon faust. N ie th 
ma noney fas ow ts e | DR RY. D> wi NES 


H. END NES Pa. 
time. DOUGLASS BROS., 53 N. Seventh St.. 
Philadelpuia, Pa. LIE Hi Eee EY, M.D 


Arh > w Delany, ILt. 8,000 eures. . ee 5 
AGENTS Ficorers SORGUOLSIETICLES 3 


iit Improved Root } Beer, 
terms, etc., address W. M. Safberiand & Ca., Cincinnati, O Package Saete Makes 5 gallons of a deli wus, strene*hew- 
~ O. A wholesome Desas. ~ red Sugges of vent + say 


READ, THe if FUTURE! 
Saeed 





00 0 YOUR OWN PRINT! Ina 


Presses and ontfite from 
Over 3, p00 ot an 7 of type. ademas 












































Series ies For 1882. 


Saye pir ae oc fe Cora 


_ name in fancy script type, 1Oe.o# 
rge size Em Chro- 
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ME CHROMO CARDS, Rew & Artie 
on,im cane 1Oe, Acknowledged beat 
A tbems of Saaxpios She. 


| Ag’te Wanted 8.M. Spencer, i 
Sells Rapidly. $150": whim St. : 
Portier free Boston, Mass. | 


¥.W.Anstia, Pel thane Guu, \ 


6) = STEEL PLATE & PEARL CHROMO CARDS rans v0 Tec gi" of Mlbe'ta, 
| 25 (auld atch) sonst om Oe it perks oe ee CHARLES E Wate es, on ‘tek Ave. Philadelphia. Pe. 
ven to best Agent. Full particulars with firet order, FADaU ARTERS fae CMigenes ar i mg 
eerw E or ONromen N kind 
SATIONAL © CARD WORK NEW Haven, Conn, I hex graph, Faster, Birthday, huiiny- School » 
day Cards, fringed or plain, . stham &to 
Secure permanent employment Im porter magn severe and Card bibitebee ra] 
| Lady | A oa Nepperters. 4 Sam ate Chestnut St, Philada., Fa, ra, 
| “Freesat Aadrese Queen COT Dome ianats, 0. 





&@ HNORPHRINEG 
| A Treatise on their 
epeedy cure “ENT FRE 

~- 


Jiov tan PO. Box 138,C 





nt I SET ORS Gut eee 
AL a §QEeen* thrame tana er@> 


T Cs an now grasp > a fortune:o ute 
A Si fit worth §1 RIDEOUT, , 
4¢0., Ww Barelsy ies see: Ba 
gt Chromws Noe. orden Printing Co. Noninlovd 
R30 Per Week ‘can be made in any locality. —_—- 
Romocsiag tp bot arene Prouthit Reatty’ s 4 Orgs 0 = O80 Pianos #135 1% up 
NOGKAHA ” mton ass. t ry running dav night. 
Ack frees } Aer . Deatty, Washington, «de 


——E - free. 


free. G. 


fi troduced for 
SS Row Goadecrer before introvmerd for A gents 4 Flegant Curd, att dre wy Mote Steam oe 
he ntalegue free, Nason & Co., 11) Sassau Mt, New York. , in gold & jet ite, W », Westwil 





Shromo Cards, no twoalike, name on, loc, . Can't 
p be beat cw BROOKS . damatca, Vermont. 


—— = 


15 
=| A VALUABLE BOOK FREE! 30: a ee og 


“ ® s ‘ ” TOs *HOeanties, no alike (nromo Cards with 
A Treatise Ol C name 1@e, bb. DW. Gilvert, P. M.. Migganem, Ot 


Bend for this book to the undersigned, a physician of POPULAR SONGS. no two altke * 
larye ouperionen, endorsed bh Smdveae of leading 1 O We. H.4. WEHMAN, & Chatham Bt, 
p Sees whe teststy to his skill. Send stamp to pay | = (ARDS. ey Ee — = 7 ———— 
et rin 
BR. LEVEINGSTON, M. D., Toledo, Obie. . 5 Sampies dc. Kay ire ( trl Co, Birmingham, Ob, , 
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Ladies’ Department. | 








FASHION CHAT. 


not every one who is gifted with the | making the upper part of the 


T is 
| art of arranging dress skirts, although 
t ie no epecial difficulty in this neces- 
sary branch of dress-making. 

The Grstthing todo is to disabuse the 
mind of the idea that one pattern will do 
for all and every kind of skirt. The skirt 
which is destined to be covered with flounces 
cannot be cut in the same way as that which 
in to have a tablier front, robings, and dra- 

ry. #. 
ee the train skirt, the demi-train, and 
the walking or rasterre dress, all require a 
differently arranged foundation. 

In making skirts the figure of the wearer 
should also be more carefully studied 
than it generally is; the cut that is admir- 
able for a slender girl of eighteen is not so 
well adapted for atnatronly woman of forty 
and it is not enough to cut it by the same 
pattern, simply enlarging it a little in all 
directions. 

A great many dress skirte are cut alto- 
gether #00 )«6narrow,and,in consequence 
never sit well or look graceful; two-and-« 
quarter yards at the edge is sometimes 
enough for a amall slight figure, but for an 
ordinary sized woman the width should be 
not less than two-and-e-hal! yards, the slope 
from the edge tothe top being greater or 
lems, depending on the widthround the 
bi 

Aaual the short skirt destined to be cov- 
ered with flounces should not be cut in the 
mame way asone that isto be trained and 
ornamented with draperies,scarfs,or a tunic, 
The width of the material has also to be 
taken into account, for econoiny in cutting 
must not be neglected when expensive ma- 
terials are employed. 

Supposing the full width of the skirt to 
be two-and-a-half yerdis the ordinary way 
of dividing this width is as follows: The 
front breadth, twenty-three inches,one gore 
on each side measuring twenty inches, and 
a back breadth of twenty-seven inches. The 
aides of the front breadth are gored and 
slightly rounded outwards froin a few 
inches above the edge; the gores, however, 
must not be toosharp, and the top is re- 
duced toa width of fourteen or sixteen 
inches ; this, if still too wide, as it probably 
will be, can be further reduced by small 
pleats inside, taken on each side and fusten- 
ed down for six or seven inches from the 
top. 

The sides of the gores are sloped gently 
in the same manner, and the top is nade to 
fit the figure by means of short pleats in- 
aide. 

The back breadth is cither perfectly 
straight or sloped a little at the topon each 
aide.. 

This fs a capital skirt for ordinary short 
costumes such as would be worn for morn- 
ing wear, for walking and for all useful 
purposes and the top should be as carefully 
fitted on the figure or the dummy as the 
bodice. 

The straightness of the seams is a matter 
of very great importance when the skirt is 
to be trimmed with flounces ; it is essential 
that the foundation should be as flat as pos- 
sible, arid that there should be little or no 
fabric on the cross. 

The back breulth is box-pleated at the top 
and if these pleats are fastened down at in- 
tervals no tle-backs or elastics are needed. 
If the short skirt is to be trimmed with dra- 
peries or scarfs the gores imay be more 
sharply sloped, and some of the pleats at 
the top omitted ; but in no case should the 
width from the edge to the top be too quick- 
ly rodaced, the more gradual the slope of 
the gore the better the skirt will sit. 

In inaking perfectly plain skirts of moire 
tor rich brocade, careful fitting is most ne- 
censary ; these skirts might almost be made 
with straight seams, and then fitted on the 
figure by small pleats; they should fall ina 
perpendicular line from the hips,aid sharp. 
ly cut gores are therefore altogether inad- 
unisalble. 

They are made in the same way, that is 
withene gore on each side of the front 
brea@th. 

Trained and demi-trained skirts require 
two on each side, andthe tront is re- 
du toa width of nineteen or twenty 
inches; the gores next to the front are quite 
narrow, eleven or twelve inches only, and 
the dame length «8 the front; the second 
gores are wider, from twelve to fourteen 
inches, and longer on the gored side which 
eomes next tothe back; the length here 


Gependson whether the train is to be 
long of abort; and the width of the back 
breadth is also determined by the length of 


the train. 
. Fer mout figures it is often advisable to 
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out even chort skirts with two gores, mak- 
ing the back gore a trifle wider than the 
front one. 

In all cases the width of the back breadth 
should be carried to the top and disposed of 
there in gathers or pleata. The economy of 


plain, and giving the necessary fulness he- 
low the knees only, often results in making 
the skirt clip in at the back In a manner that 
cannot be altogether disguised or counter- 
acted by any amount of material in the dra- 
peries over it. 

Askirtcutwitha very meagre back 
breadths is even more inelegant; it is im- 
possible to move in it with any ease,and in 
consequence with any grace. 

Extremely tight skirts are no longer con- 
sidered ladylike, or if they are tight they 
should not have the appearance of being 
uncomfortably so. 

For young ladies and girls,the loops for 
the touraure are often exchanged for an en- 
ormous bow of either silk or woolen mater- 
jal, placed some inches below the waist line 
and elther made up separately or with the 
ends of the scarforsash which trims the 
front of the skirt. 

Idke the loops,the bow is often lined with 
a material ofa different color, sometimes it 
is composed of two different fabrics. Soft 
silks like twilled surah or inerveilleux satin 
looks best for the style of trimming, but 
fancy woolen materials are also prettily 
made up in the sane way; they can be 
lined with foulard or thin silk. 

The fall bodice shirred on the shoulders 
and at the waist-line, and bouffant between, 
isa pretty change from the plain basque or 
culrasse, and is becoming to all but over- 
stout figures. 

It looks particularly well in light sum- 
mer materials, such as veiling or muslin de 
laine, and also cambrics, percales, and 
other washing fabrics. 

The shirred bodice is generally fastened 
round the waist with a round belt, or else 
the edge of the bodice is concealed by the 
folds of a scarf, or again small paniers are 
applied on to the fronts. 

Ainong the many novelties in parasols as 
the season progresses, was composed of 
fancy straw, another of primroses sewn on a 
yellow cotton foundation. 

Plain dark blue and piain dark red para- 
sols have a painted flower covering two ribs 
and the figured cotton parasols are as varied 
as they are new. 

The lace parasols are trimmed in three 
ways—either with the frills round the edge 
and two at the ferule, or with flounces up to 
the top, and arose daintily laid pear the 
ferule, or they are covered with Spanieh 
plece lace, and only one deep ftlounce as 
bordering. 

The lining is of black or color with one 
fancy division, on which is a monogram, a 
spray of flowers, two birds on a branch, or 
soine other device, 

Flowered sateen and foulard are also used 
for lining, likewise narrow striped silk. In 
dark green, blue, and several shades of red, 
the luce parasols are fashionable. 

For morning wear,creain sateen bordered 
with lace, caught up with cream worsted 
balls at intervals, cream and white batiste 
covered with lace, and ornamented with a 
humming bird, and also broad horizontal 
striped parasols of black and creain, brown 
and ecru, are used, as well as shepherd 
plaid and other fancy cotton and sateen par- 
asols, to match the costume. 

Red mantelets, trimmed with jet or gold 
bead passementerie and black Spanish lace, 
are fashionable. They are in cashinere and 
gon ribbed silk. 

Some of the new capes, matching the oos- 
tuime, are cut open on the shoulders, the di- 
vision filled in with flat loops of ribbon, 
matching in color, and falling on the arin. 

The pointed bodices are frequently edged 
with lace, which bas a pretty effect, and 
have flots of ribbon atthe back, on which 
the point rests. The loops are placed on 
each side the point, and fallon to the 
skirt. 


The waistbands of banded bodices are | 


passed underneath the three centre seuins at 
the back, where the bodice is cut long, like 
a coat, with the tails turned back, and lined. 
A sash is often added. 





Fireside Chat. 
HINTS ABOUT HATS. 


(T\HOSE who have “iwnoney in their 
parse,” and can buy new as soon 
us the old ones begin to look “the worse 

for the wear,”’ will not ulre to read or 

try my “Hint About " 

} addreas my remarks only to those with 
whom it is an imperative necessity to try 
w ‘war auld claes look amaist as weel’s the 

ew.” 


I will 
Whena 


unge at once in medias res. 


gum dissolved in ink, 10 the 





back breadth | water. 


The ribbon is 





ack straw hat is beginning to | 
look liinp and discolored, it can be renewed | 
and stiffened by rubbing it all over with | 

proportions of 


| shais of gum to a periny bottle 
of ol tye cen be aptiiied with ato d tooth- 
b 


r to avoid stai the fingers, and 
should be well brushed the straw. 
When a “chalky white” straw is soiled, it 


be renewed the disovolored 
warts” with Chinese-white diluted. with 
Boys soil thelr white straw hats very 
quickly. They can be cleaned by Washing 
in milk, and a little Niquid gun rubbed on 
them when nearly dry. It is sald that Leg- 


horn bats or bonnets may be cleaned by 
— with lime-Juice, a litle gum being 
led a 


flerwards. 
¢ trimmings of hats can be renewed in 


Velvet, when it is looking shabby, or 
tossed, ald be ripped off, well dusted, 
the ends of thread ed out of that as 


well as the hat; the velvet is to be 
water, with the 


over a saucepan of boiling 
pile up, keeping it close over the saucepan, 
80 that the steam may rush out through the 


velvet, and not escape at the sides, 

The velvet must not be allowed to di 
into the water. ‘The steam in fons throug 
the velvet raises the pile, and greatly im- 

ves the color of black. The hems should 
ripped off the velvet, and be neatly re 
hemuned before its being put on the hat 


n. 

“ehlack ribbon or silk may be cleaned by 
sponging with vinegar and water, the dust 
having viously rubbed off with a 
dry cloth. Fold it up Ughtly, and leave it 
thus for some hours; iron while damp. 
Both plain and corded ribbon can be cleaned 
inthis way. 

There iso better method of  nnegpes| 
black crape when it becomes limp an 
“rusty,” than the process of passing it back- 
wards and forwards in the sieam issuing 
from the spout of a fast-boiling tea-kettle. 
It mustthen be tightlye drawn out, and 
rolled smooth)y round a book. 

Not only stnall pieces, such as trimmings 
of hats, nay be done in this way, but even 
the folds of adress; and the oldest crape 
will look almost as as new. 

The shape of a bat can be modernized and 
modified by adding a row of plait, if too 
small in the leaf, or by taking one off it too 
large; by adding to or taking from the 
height of the crown; by altering the ‘“‘bend”’ 
of the leat, or by siinply removing a flower, 
or bow, or feather, 80 as to look more accor- 
dance with the fashion of the hour. 

To Renew Black Cloth.—Put one ounce of 
extract of logwood in a basin, r over ita 

int of boiling water; when dissolved, rub 
his inte the cloth with astif? brush—a nail- 
brush does for the purpose. The dust must 
be well shaken out of the cloth before ap- 
plying this. Reck ammonia dissolved in hot 
water will clean and improve black cloth. 
Apply with a sponge. 

To Renew a Black Cashmere Dress.—Rip 
up, and carefully brush tue cashmere, put 
one ounce of extract of logwood, dissolved 
in a little warm water, into a large earthen- 
ware pan; pour on it about two quarts of 
boiling water. 

Fold each piece of cashmere,and lay them 
in the pan of dye. Press down with two 
pieces of stick, and turn over and over until 
all the material is thoroughly wet. Let it 
remain in the dve until the nextday. Drain 
the liquid off ; do not wring the cashmere, 
but hang the pieces on a lineto get almost 
dry. Fold, andiron while damp. I have 
done black grenadine dresses in this way 
with perfect success. It must be remem- 
bered that all dyes must be used while hot. 


Maria.— You can make a kindof net-work 
of silk patch-work, which can be laid on 
white linen, or other material,and will have 
capital effect as a cover for a sofa cushion. 
Prepare a number of square pieces of stiff 
muslin, aboutone and a quarter inch square 
and bollow out all the foursidesa little, leav- 
ing the corners very sharp; cover these 
squares with silk, and work some little 
fancy stitep, such as coral or feather stitch- 
inground the edge. When you have a 
number of pieces ready, join them together 
at the corners only, and then lay the patch- 
work on the linen cover of the cushion, 
which will show through all the si be- 
tween the squares, giving the effect of the 
well-known pattern in open white embroi- 
dery, called frequently the English design. 
You can further ornament the work by em- 
broidering Stars or spots at all the points 
where the four corners of squares meet, with 
colored silk. The squares can 1lso be lined 
with linen, and the linen neatly turned 
over the edge on the right side, and stitched 
down, For the border of the cushion make 
athick ruche of satin ribbon an inch wide, 
with very narrow white lace on each side. 
pleated up in treble box- 
pleats, caught together at the edge in the 
centre of each pleat. 


Clarissa.—A very pretty trimming for 
afternvon tea cloths is colored Russian @m- 
broidery; this will be found a very inex. 


| pensive as well asa good wearing edgin 
| as the colors are periectly fast, ba one 


admirably. 


oem meal taenger guipure is worked 
upon linen with two shades of cotten. For 
instance, supposing the color of the linen to 
be ecru, then the pattern is worked in satin 
stitch with ecru cotton, outlined with blue 
cotton. The patterns are joined together 
with even, regular threads,and the waterial 
is cut away underneath. 

J. M —Boot-bags can be made of cretonne 
matehing the bed furniture, or of a plain 
woolen vr cotten inaterial, such as 
colored oatineal cloth, ornamented 
little crewel work. The bags can be 
with one or two rowan 
four small pockets, each one tb contain a 
single boot.or three | r pockets te hold a 

r of boots, to each row. e bac 


| written by herself, A young bride 


Correspondente. 


RacuEt, (Montgomery, Ala. )—Not yet. 


ANDY, (Philadel phia, Pa. )--Erotie poetry 
describes that class of verse devoted to the affairs of 
love. The phrase le derived from Eros, God of Leva, 
in Greek mythology. 

SHoTLsND, (Hardin, Ky.}—Your sweet. 
heart isnot behaving so y to you as you 
have dune toher. If you have returned her presents 
at her request, she ought toretarn yoara, 


Ep., (Baltiinore, Md. )—President Arthur 
is a widower, having lost his wife two or thres years 
ago. He has two children, a son and a 
The latter is too young to assist ber father in doing 
the honors of the White House, 

Novo, (Hartford, Conn.) — Right, Lett, 
Centre. These terms are thus used in Fraace to dis. 
tinguish political parties. The Right are the Conserya. 


tives, the Left the Radicals, the Centre the 

The Left have a majority In the Chamber of Deputies, 
Sus, (Conwayton, 8. C.)—Send a postal 

addressed to yourselfand we will give the required 

information. 2. Yes. 3% Broad street. I¢ is 

miles long. We do not knoe the highest building 

upon it, though none are remarkubie in that respect, 


Oscar, (Camden, N. J.)—‘The meaning 
of the word Renaissance is literally a new birth, fp 
is derived from the Latin Re, again, and nascere, to 
bear or to be born. In modern parlance, it means the 
revival of the work, the beauty, and the artistic forms 
of the middle ages, and a renewal of antique art life, 


READER, (Warren, N. H.)—Knighthood 
in England is invariably conferred by the sovereign 
or by her express authority, and though orig 
given only for meritorious service in the field, ts now 
extended to men who have in some way distinguished 
themselves in literature, science, art, or juridical 
ability. 

KEIGHT, (Racine, Wis.)—The owl was 
the favorite bird of Minerva. Lts solemn, contem 
tive bearing was Bupposed fo be Indiative OF wistom;~ 
hence fn the s¢ulptured or pictured epentétions of 
this goddess she is frequently " ‘vy an owl, 
Sometimes the owl is perctied om ber helmet, sauhe- 
times on her shoulder or arm, and sometimes at ber 
feet. 

S. T., (Dover, N.H.)—It is not easy to de- 
fine courtesy ina few words. It might be described 
as an appeal to the uobler and better nature of others 
to which that fature responds. It is dne to ofreelves, * 
It is the crownlug grace of cnitare, the stamp of per- ° 
fection upon character, the badge of the peFfect gen- 
tleman, the fragrance of the flower of womanhood 
when full blown, 


7 

Tuomas W., (Lincoln, Me,)—If they are 
Soth mere friendly callers, and both live in the same 
place In which the lady resides, the one who called 
first should leave frst. When agentieman has come 
a long way, and from another part of the country, te 
call on a lady, and may not svom have another oppor- 
tunity to see her, other things being equal, he should 
have the preference. 


INQUIRER, (Philadelphia, Pa.) — The 
evening paper was mistaken. The authoress of 
‘Prince and Peasant, ** the serial which was recently 
concluded in THE Post is pot a member of a News 
York literary family. The lady is s resident of this 
city, of Scotch descent, her only relations in this coun- 
try being Major Alexander B, McGowen, of the United 
States Army, and Miss Ida Vernon, of the Untoa 
Square Theatre, New York city. 

A. H. P., (Lycoming, Pa.)—The origin 
of the name of Outlaw, according to the analogies in 
such cases, probably came from the fact that sowe- 
body was very much outlawed in ancient times, or 
else that some feudal chief became distinguished for 
outlawing others. Aud as in those days, which ante- 
dated the rule oflaw, the persons outlawed were uru- 
ally just as good men as those who outlawed them, 
it makes no difference froin which the name was de 
rived. 

FIREMAN, (Poge, Ilowa.)—Opinions are 
divided as to the best fireproof materials. We have 
heard of cotton and 6étraw, strange to say, strongly 
recommended for that puspose, The first is prepared 
by raw cotton ot inferior quality, or the sweepings of 
factories, aud mixing and converting them into a 
paste, which, after a snort time, becomes as hard asa 
stone. The product is called architectural cotton, 
and is said te cost abouta third thatof brick, For the 
other, straw is treated in a way already known, and 
couverted Into pasteboard, The sheets thus prepared 
are soaked in a solution which hardens the fibres, 
and are then compressed under enormous power into 
beams and beards of any required size: and the effect 
of the soaking is said to render them difficult of com- 
bustion. 


Jess, (Huron, Mich.)—You ask us to tell 
you how youcan find out theage of two unisarried 
ladies. This isasking too much, for the age of an un- 
married lady is a thing Lord Dundreary saysthat ‘20 
fellow can find out.’? In India, {f you ask a woman 
her age, she invariably answers, ‘‘I do not know; | 
God knows;"’ and it is believed they tell the truth, 
for in reality they do not know. Here, however, where 
women are more intelligent, they all know their age, 
but stretch the truth, to say the least, to its utmost 
limits when speaking on that delicate subject. We 
can only advise you to go to thet young !adies theni- 
selves, and put the question straight to cach of them, 
and hear what they have to say in answer. Uf course, 
neither they or any other creature can make you be- 
lieve what they tell you, the rather as we take you 
wpe to be a young lady who bas reached that 

xed age in the life of all unmarried ladies. 


E. D. M.; (Philadelphia, Pa.)—A!most 
everything iain order for wedding presents—<locks 
fans, lamps, table ware, ornaments, ‘shawls, jewelry, 
furniture, rare spechwens of chins, little palutings 
ornaments for the person—all are is order. A present 
is generally packed where boaght{ abd sent with the 
giver’s card from the shop to the bride directly. 
She should always acknowledge its arrival by s note 
once gaye m 
offence by not thus acknowledging her gifts. She 
said that she had so many that she could mot flud time 
to write the notes, which was naturally conside 
boasting and must ungracious, Gifts which ogc 
the personal taste or industry of the friends wht Nr 

embroid- 








k should” 
, be lined with strung unbleached calico. _ : 


are particularly complimentary. A piece 


a Or | ery, a painting, a water-colér, are most flattering 
a 

made 
of pockets, allowing | 


gifts, as they betoken long and predetermised a 
est. No friend should be deterred from sending 

small present, one not representing » moncy 2l¥% 
because other and rieher people can send a more et 


| pensive one. Often the lttte gift remains a+ s mort 


endearing and useful souvenir. As for the propricty 
of disptaying the presents, that ts n matter decided 0? 
individual taste, 
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BY J. H. 





The links are golden, yet for ever fret 
With keen if secret pain; 

Nor does the metal they are fashioned of 
Make thean the less—a chain. 


This bridal home, a splendid prison seems ; 
To me, its loveliness 

Is but the bitter sign of servitude, 
And mocks my beart’s distress. 


Ah! Gold is powerful in this world of ours; 
What magic in its gleam! 

*Tis well that there are things it cannot buy, 
Else it had reigned supreme! 


Sweet Sister mine, you think I have donc well; 
You love this pomp and pride; 

Alas! I find it bet a poor reward 
For all I cast aside. 


I dare not think of all the varnished Past, — 
Hush! let the dead love rest; 

Bat, Sister mince, remember all your Ufe, 
Remember, love ls best. 


And I am not entirely comfortless ; 
One joy is mine the while: 

My father smiles again, with free. glad heart, 
And [ have bought that sinile! 





BARBARA GRAHAM, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘TWICE MARRIED,”’ 
‘‘MABEL MAY,’’ ETC. 








CHAPTER V. 


HE fly that conveyed Barbara Graham 
to her new home drew up before the 
oor of a beautiful and spacious mansion in 
Kensington Palace Gardens, one of the 
modern dwellings, fitted witlrevery luxury 
and convenience and elegance that the art 
and wealth of man, combined, can furhish. 
It was a strange scene to the orphan asshe 
stepped into the wide hall, with its marble 
pavement, its large leather easy chairs, its 
quaintly carved stands, its Lrilliant lamps, 
and blazing fire. 

There were many doors opening from the 
square vestibule, and a broad staircase was 
seen in the distance, covered with rich car- 
pet, and with stands of flowering plants on 
the landing. 

There was something congenial to the 
girl's tastes in all this, for she naturally 
loved everything that was beautiful and 
graceful in Nature and Art; yet it oppressed 
her with a painful sense of her own inferior- 
ity to the owners of this wealth and luxury, 
and she shrank timidly back asthe packages 
containing her wardrobe were brought in. 
The door shut, and she felt fairly separated 
from all old associations anc scenes, and 
closed in to her new strange life. 

“Come this way miss, and I’!! call Susan 
to you,” said the servant, who had been 
bringing in her small trunk; “I suppose 
you're Miss Pauline’s new——” 

“Maid” was on his lips, but a flash from 
the proud dark eyes caught his attention ; 
and, though he was very inclined to mortify 
her pride, by saying the obnoxious word,he 
knew too well the capricious temper of his 
young lady to risk offending one whom it 
might please her wilful little self to take 
under her special patronage; so he turned 
to the door once more, and pulled a bell 
twice, which soon brought to che hall a 
middle-aged woman, of not un prepoasessing 
appearance. 

“Please, Susan, here’s the young person 
whom Miss Pauline expecta,’ said the ser- 
vant, steering a sate iniddle-course between 
over-courtesy and insolence. . 

“Come this way, my dear, and I’ll show 
you your room,” said the woman, kindly; 
“tny mistress and Miss Pauline are out, 
but you can get yourself ready before they 
come,” 

Barbara followed her new friend up a 
back staircase to a corridor, which seemed 
© contain several rooms, to judge from 
the doors, open and closed, which Barbara 











saw ata glance, in near proximity to each 
other, 

“Here's your room, my dear—at the end, 
you see, close to the back staircase. Miss 
Pauline chose to have you near, so you've 
gut one of the best bedrooms, instead of one 
of the servants’.” 

Barbara winced, but she said nothing, and 
followed Miss Susan into the small neat 
chamber, which had evidently been fitted 
with some judgment for her reception. The 
anomalous “humble companion,” that rock 
on which 80 much peace of mind has been 
wrecked, so much heartburning wasted,and 
such volumes written, was henceforth to be 
Barbara’s title and position; neither lady 
nor servant, equal to neither, perhaps hated 
by both—such was to be Barbara's lot. She 
seemed to comprebend it at a glance, and 


‘| a deep, sad, half-frightened look came on 


her face. 

“And now make haste and get yourscif 
ready,’’ said the woman, “for they won't be 
long now. Shall I unpack your trunk ?” 

“No, thank you, I can do it myse!f,’”’ re- 
plied Barbara, with an instinctive dread of 
remarks on her humble attire, and a yet 
greater longing to be alone with her fears 
and her sorrows. 

“Very well, I'll just goand see to Miss 
Paulino’s dress for dinner, and be back be- 
fore you are ready.” 

The wowan disappeared, and Barbara sat 
down in one of the chairs in a fit of sick des- 
olation at heart, that she could not control. 
The tears rose to her eyes as she looked 
round atthe strange objacts, the unfamiliar 
room, so unlike what she had known from 
early childhood; and though it perhaps re- 
called in some degree the home of her in- 
fancy, yet the feeling of utter separation 
from every human being she had known or 
loved, or met kindness from for years, was 
bitter and terrifying to the young orphan. 

Barbara had bidden farewell to Mrs. Fen- 
ton with tearless eyes, though her pale 
cheeks and quivering lips spoke of the pain 
she crushed back in her heart. She had 
taken a last glance of her familiar home, 
dear now that she was leaving it for ever,in 
silent, undemonstrative grief; but now a 
sort of self-pity, a terror, a nameless feeling 
of despair, caine over her, and she burst 
into tears with an hysterical violence that 
brought Susan back to the room. 

“What! what, crying, my dear! Come, 
you inustn’t do like that ; you'll not be fit 


to be seen; and Miss Pauline will wonder” 


who on earth is coine to be with her, for 
she hates seeing people in trouble. There, 
there, you'll be better now the fit’s over, 
and I daresay you'll be happy enough, for 
my mistress is a kind lady in her way, and 
my master fs as generous as a prince, and 
won't think anything too much for you if 
you take my young lady's fancy. I'll fetch 
you some tea while you wash your face, 
and then 1’ll see to your hair a bit,’ she 
added, as she left the room, witha kinkly 
nod. 

Barbara's weakness was over for the time 
and the native pride and power of her char- 
acter once more came into play. She obeyed 
Susan’s directions by bathing her eyes 
plenteously in cold water, and then began 
to inspect her inodest wardrobe, and lay it 
neatly on the bed and chairs, realy to be 
placed in the spacious drawers, which 
looked such tempting novelties to the or- 
phan. The task was not a long one, but 


she had scarcely coinpieted itere the woman | 


returned with a cup of tea and a plate of 
toust. 


The tempting little tray was soon dis- | 


cussed by Barbara, and much tw Susan’s 
satisfaction a faint bloom came to Barbara's | 
sallow cheek, as the warmn blood once | 
more circulated through her veins, and a) 
wore healthful light came into ber large 
eyes. 
“eee, now let’s see what we can do to | 
that hair of yours,” said Susan. “lt looks 
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like a gypsy’s just now, bot it’s not amiss in 
itselt if it was seen to a bit.” 

She made the girl sit down, and unbind- 
ing the long thiek biack tresses which 
would have been the glory of a fond mother 
to train for the embellishment of those pale 
features, she began to exercise the skill 
which had so often been exercised on the 
glossy curls of ber young iady. 

A glance at the girl's face had been enough 
to guide the abigail in her self-imposed 
dutics, 

The drew the rich bair back from the in- 
tellectual brow, and threw it in thiek bands 
behind the well-formod ear with a skill and 
readiness to catch the atyle of that uneom- 
mon but yet plain countenance, that spoke 
mnuch for her physiognomical penetration. 
Then the coil at the back of the sinall head 
was so classical, so becoming: to its form and 
shape, the lightening of the face, and the 
piquainte yet quite disposition of the once 
overhanging hair, gave such a new effert to 
the magnificent eyes and intellectual tore- 
head, that the maid was fairly astonished at 
the result of her labors. 

“Well, you've beautiful hair,’’ she said; 
“and I don't mind dressing it once or twice 
till you've learnt the way yourself; for I 
car tell you itwill make all the difference 
with my mistress and Miss Pauline whether 
you're like what you are now, or what you 
luoked like when I first saw you.” 

Susan next inspected the humble stock 
of the orphan, but with a very dissatisfied 
air. 

‘“Humph!” said she, “brown, and the 
worst beocuming oolor tor a dark little 
body like you. Wait abit, and I’) see what 
Icando. I know my mistress means you 
to have some of Miss Pauline’s things; and 
I’ve got a dress lying by that’s just the 
thing.”’ 

She disappeared, and returned with asim- 
ple rose-colored muslin, evidently a morn- 
ing dress of the young mistress of Barbara 
Graham, and tried it on the halt-humiliated, 
halt-gratified girl. 

“There now,” said Susan, “you look 
rather more like flesh and blood. The 
pink puts a little color in your face, and It 
fits you as it it was made for you." 

Barbara saw herself reflected in the tall 
mirror, and she alinost staried at the 
change. The well-fitting dress gave height 
and grace to ber tall,slight,unformed figure ; 
while the novel coiffure, and the becoming 
evlor of the robe, threw a slight glow on her 
cheeks that hid a little thefr sallow thinness; 
and the large, splendid eyes shone out, 
w ithout forming so painful a contrast to the 
dead, dark circles around. 

For the first time Barbara began to doubt 
whether she was “ugly’’ as she and others 
had imagined ; but ifa momentary flash of 
vanity had crossed that oft mortified heart, 
it quickly vanished at the sight which 
awaited her. 

The next moment a light quick step, a 
joyous voice was heard, speaking in half- 
playtul, half-pereniptory tones to some oue 
who appeared to be recalling ber. Then 
the door opened, and a girl about her own 
age sprang intothe rooin, followed by a 
lady of more mature years and graver step. 

“Hiush! maimma,’’ said she, ‘I must see 
| her, and then I ain at your orders as long 

as you please. Ah! is that her?” 

Barbara raised her cyes timidly to the 
young creature on whom #0 inuch of her 
futurecomfort would depend. The girl was 
richly dressed, and her very attitude be 
| spoke the wayward independence of a wil- 
| ful, pettedebild. Her figure was faultless! y 

sy:metrical, and Ler face radiantly Leauti- 








her cheeks and lips wore the coral bloom of 


healtl. 
As the two giris looked at each other, one 
seomed & Hebe, a spirit of joy, and 


life, and love, while the other gave the idea 
of a pale visitant froin a sadder, more 
thoughtful realm than onald have called 
that bright nature “subject.” 

Pauline Forbed gazed at the new coinpan- 
jon she had so pere:u ptorily insisted on hav- 
ing, with a look of half-wonder, half-curios- 
ity, not altogether unkind nor rude, and 
yet which brougbt the proud blood, and 
then an ashy paleness to the face of the or- 
phan. 

Barbara involuntarily averted her face 
from the bright vision. It made her feel 
too hopelessly humiliated, too painfully out 
of the path of such beauty and love as sur- 
rounded that favored hetrens. 

“Do not turn away; I want to look at you, 
to see whether I shall like you,” said the 
girl, with the unrestrained recklessness of 
a petted child. “Whatare you crying for, 
now?” 

“I am not crying,” replied the orpban, in 
a low depressed tone. 

“Then why do you hide your face?” said 
Pauline. 

“Because they say it isso ugly,” replied 
Barbara, sadly. 

Pauline stooped down, took the head in 
her hands, and turned the features to view. 
She gave them a searching examination, 
and then turned to her mother, who had 
stood by In balf-aimnused, half-vexed con- 
templation of her wilful girl's capricious 
ways. 

“Sho is not pretty,”’ she said ; “but still I 
think I shall like her. Ifshe looked gayer 
and had more color she would not be ausias 
would she mamina?”’ 

Mrs, Forbes did not reply, except by a 
reproving shake of the head ; and advancing 
to the spot where Barbara stood, she ad- 
dressed her kindly enough. 

“You wiil soon have to understand, and 
I hope love, this giddy girl of mine, Bar- 
bara,’’ she said, ‘‘and I ain not sorry to see 
you see:n to have some gravity and steadi- 
ness to sober her exuberance. I trust we 
shall go on very nicely, Barbara, and that 
you wiiltry in every respect to do your 
duty, and deserve the choice I have inade 
for my daughter’s companion.” 

Tbhore was kindness, but a shade of cold 
haughtiness in the tone; but Barbara felt 
thankful for the forbearance tbat spared her 
all mortifying or inquisitorial examination. 

llor large eyes were raised for a moment 
to the lady’s still handsome face with an 
oarnest, truthful look,that said more plainly 
than the words, ‘I will try, madain.”’ 

“She has pretty eyes, mamma, has she 
not?” exclaimed Pauline, heedleasiy; “I 
am sure I shall like her, mamma. May she 
come into my room while Susan dresses me 
for dinner ?” 

“If you like, love, replied her mother; 
“only I think——” 

“Oh, nonsense, Lurust have her,'’said Pau, 
line; “I want to get acquainted with this de- 
inure-looking little damsel before dinner."’ 

The young girl sprang out of the room 
with the saine consciousness of sorrow or 
restraint, or misunderstanding, which so 
bright and cloudless a life as hers naturally 


gives. 


And Barbara gazed after her with some- 
thing of the wondering, sad, adinij.ing bom- 
age which a poor, exiled Peri might bave 


| felt for an inhabitant of the bright, ethereal 
paradise from which she was excluded. 


It was her first experience that youth 
could be so buoyant, #o thoughtless, so en- 
































ful. | Viably gay. 

The features were clearly cut, and regular; | . * . . . 
the eyes of deep, dark violethue, shaded by | Days had passed into weeks, and Barbara 
curling brown long lashes. | Graham bad tolerably woll comprehended 

Her chestnut hair was thrown back witha | and accepted the somewhat anomalous posi, 
golden comb, and fell in thick curls; her | tion of Pauline’s bumble dependent, favoreg 


complexion was Of alabaster clearness, aud | coupunivan, and obedient maid. 













